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HE Society is formed to promote the study of the Anthropology, Ethno- 

logy, Philology, History and Antiquities of the Polynesian races, by the 
publication of an official journal, to be called ‘‘THe JourNAL or THE PoLYNESIAN 
Socrrty,” and by the collection of books, manuscripts, photographs, relics, and 
other illustrations of the history of the Polynesian race. 

The term ‘ Polynesia” is intended to include Australia, New Zealand, 
Melanesia, Micronesia, and Malaysia, as well as Polynesia proper. 

Candidates for admission to the Society shall be admitted on the joint re- 
commendation of a member of the Society and a member of the Council, and 
on the approval of the Council. 

Every person elected to membership shall receive immediate notice of the 
same from the Secretaries, and shall receive a copy of the rules; and on pay- 
ment of his subscription of one pound shall be entitled to all the benefits of 
membership. Subscriptions are payable in advance, on the Ist January of 
each year, or on election. 

Papers will be received on any of the above subjects if sent through a 
member. Authors are requested to write only on one side of the paper, to use 
quarto paper, and to leave one inch margin on the left-hand side, to allow of 

‘binding. Proper names should be written in ROMAN TYPE. 


The office of the Society is at present at NEW PLYMOUTH, New Zealand 
The price of back numbers of the Journal, to members, is 2s. 6d. 


Vols. i, ii, iii, and iv are out of print. 


Members and exchanges are requested to note the 
change in the Society’s Office from Wellington to New 
Plymouth, to which all communications, books, exchanges, 
&c., should be sent, addressed to the Hon. Secretaries. 
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The sign * before a name indicates an original member or founder 


‘As this list will be published annually, the Secretaries would feel obliged if members will supply 
any omissions, or notify change of residence. 
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* Broderick, T. N., Timaru, N.Z. 
* Birch, W. J., Marton, N.Z. 
* Blair, J. R., Terrace, Wellington, N.Z. 
* Barron, A., Land for Settlement Department, Wellington, N,Z. 
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Buller, Sir W. L., K.C.M.G.. F.R.S., Terrace, Wellington, N.Z. 
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* Chapman, His Honour F. R., Wellington, N.Z. 
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Fenwick, Geo., ‘‘ Otago Daily Times,” Dunedin (8/3/04) 


Grace, L. M., N.L.P. Dept., Government Buildings, Welli 

. rs , Wellington, N.Z. 
Gudgeon, Lieut.-Col. W. E., C.M.G., British Residant Hietionge . 
Gordon, H. A., F.G.8., Auckland, NZ. / 


Gurr, E, W., Chief Judge, Pa 
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LIST OF EXCHANGES. 


HE following is the list of Societies, &c., &c., to which the Journat is sent, 
and from most of which we receive exchanges. There is a tacit under- 


standing that several Public Institutions are to receive our publications free, so long 
us the New Zealand Government allows our correspondence, &c., to go free by post, 


Avent-General of New Zealand, 13 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 

Anthropologische, Ethnographische, etc., etc., Gesellschraft, Vienna, Austria. 

Anthropologie, Société d’, 15, Rue Ecole de Medecin, Paris. 

Anthropologia, Museo Zoologica, Florence, Italy. 

Anthropological Society of Australia, c/o Board of International Exchanges 
Sydney. 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain, 3 Hanover Square, London, W. 

Anthropologie, Ecole d’, 15 Rue Ecole de Medicin, Paris. 

Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, University, Sydney. 

Aute (Te) Students Association, The College, Te Aute, Hawke's Bay, N.Z. 

American Oriental Society, 235, Bishop Street, Newhaven, Conn., U.S.A. 


Bataviaasch Genootschap, Batavia, Java. 

Buddhist Text Society, 86/2 Jaun Bazaar Street, Calcutta. 

Blenheim Literary Institute, Blenheim, N.Z. 

Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 
Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, Honolulu, H.I. 


Canadian Institute, 46 Richmond Street Hast, Toronto. 
Cambridge Philosophical Society, Cambridge, England. 


Faculté des Sciences de Marseilles, Marseilles, France. 


General Assemblv Library, Wellington, N.Z. 
Géographie, Société de, de Paris, Boulvard St. Germain 184, Paris. 


Historical Society, Honolulu. Hawaiian Islands. 


Institute, The Auckland, Museum, Auckland, N.Z. 
Institute, The Philosophical, Christchurch, N.Z. 
Institute, The Philosophical, Wellington, N.Z. 
Institute, The Otago, Dunedin, N.Z. 


Japan Society, 20 Hanover Square, London, W. 


Kongl, Vitterhets Historie och Antiqvitete Akademen, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Koninklijk Instituut, 14, Van Galenstraat, The Hague, Holland. 


Literary and Historical Society, Quebec, Canada. 
Luzac & Co., publishers of Oriental Text, 46 Great Kussell St., London, W.C. 


Museum, Christchurch. 

Museum, The Australian, Sydney. 

Minister of Education, Wellington. 

Minister, Right Hon. the Premier, Wellington. 
Minister, Hon. fhe Colonial Secretary, Wellington. 


Na Mata, Editor, Suva, Fiji. 
New York Publie Library, c/o Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, London, 
W.C, 
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Public Library, New Plymonth, N.Z. 

Public Library, Auckland. 

Public Library, Wellington. 

Public Library, Melbourne. 

Public Library, Sydney. 

Peet, Rev. 8. D., Ph.D., Editor of ‘The American Antiquarian,” 5817, Madisor 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Peabody Museum of Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Cam 
bridge, U.S.A. 


Reading Room, Rotorua, N.Z. 

Royal Geographical Society, 1 Saville Row, London. 

Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, Brisbane. 

Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, c/o G. Collingridge, Waronga 
N.S.W 

Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, 70 Queen Street, Melbourne. 

Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, Adelaide. 

Royal Society, Burlington House, London. 

Royal Society of New South Wales,5 Elizabeth Street, Sydney. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 87 Park Street, Calcutta. 

Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, London. 

Real Academia de Ciencias y Artes, Barcelona, Spain. 


Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 

Société Neuchateloise de Géographie, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
Secretary, General Post Office, Wellington. 

Secretary (Under) Colonial Secretary’s Department, Wellington. 
Secretary (Under) Justice (Native), Wellington. 


Wisconsin Academy of Science and Arts, Madison, Wisconsin, U $.A. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


Held at New Plymouth, 8th March, 1904. 


HE adjourned annual meeting wes held as above, Mr. F. P. Corkill, member of 

the Council, in the chair, the following members being present :—Messrs. 
. H. Skinner, J. H. Parker, W. L. Newman, M. Fraser, H. W. Saxton, W. Kerr, 
. B. Roy, W. D. Webster, S. Percy Smith. 


The minutes of the last annual meeting, held 27th January, 1903, together 
ith the annual report and accounts, were read and confirmed. The two latter 
ill be found below. 


The following officers were elected:—President, S. Percy Smith; Council, 
essrs. J. P. Corkill, W. L. Newman, and Wm. Kerr (all re-elected); Hon. 
ecretary, Wm. Kerr; Hon. Auditor, W. H. Saxton. 


The following new members were elected :-— 


57 Honorary Member Professor W. Baldwin Spencer, University, Melbourne. 
58 Ordinary Member Geo. Fenwick (as representing ‘‘ Otago Daily Times.”’) 
59 Ordinary Member Oliver Samuel, New Plymouth. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1903. 


resented at the adjourned annual meeting, March 8th, 1904, in terms of Rule No. 31 


HE twelfth annual report of the Council must be brief. We may apply the 
old saying, ‘‘ Happy is the country that has no history,”’ to the work of our 
jociety during the past twelve months, for nothing of any moment has transpired 
> call for particular comment. ‘The principal work of the Society is the 
ublication of its transactions and proceedings as embodied in our quarterly 
ournal, which has appeared with fair regularity. The volume for 1903 contains a 
2w less pages, but it has more illustrations than usual. Mr. Elsdon Best's valuable 
apers on ‘“ Notes on the Art of War” has continued through the whole volume, 
nd will be completed by June next. This is probably the most important 
ontribution to the study of manners and customs of any branch of the Polynesian 
uce that has yet appeared, and redounds to the credit of the writer. We have 
aterial on hand for continuing our Journal for a long time to come, but muc 
it requires translation. 


The necessity for a new Maori dictionary has been apparent for some time 
wst—one that should embody the very large amount of original matter now in 
e hands of some of our members, and which matter is really very large. The 
ey. H. W. Williams, M.A., has undertaken the onerous task of preparing such a 
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dictionary, which is to be published under the auspices of the Society. The Council 
approached the Government on the subject of the printing, for our funds would 
not allow of this being done by us. The Government has met us in a very 
generous spirit, and therefore in a couple of years’ time we may expect to see 
this great work accomplished. A great many gentlemen have kindly placed their 
collections at Mr. Williams’ disposal for this purpose. 


We regret the loss of some of our members through death during the period 
under review. The Rev. E. V. Cooper, of Leone, Samoa, died in October, 1902, 
and Christopher Harris, of Auckland, also during this last year. Seven members 
have resigned, and ten have been struck off the list for non-payment of their 
subscriptions. On the other hand, seven new members have been elected, which 
leaves the roll as follows on the lst January, 1904 :—. 


Honorary Members .. = + ae 7 
Corresponding Members a -4 er Ee 
Life Members x oy ad i 7 
Ordinary Members .. 2s _ ee 164 


Total ais, Ute 


This shows a falling-off of ten members, due principally to those whose 
names have been struck off the list. But naturally the number varies from year 
to year. 


Our financial position is fairly good, as will be seen from the Treasurer’s 
accounts herewith, but the arrears are more than they should be— 20 members 
owing for one year, four members for two years. Our totai receipts, including 
balance brought forward from last year, were £212 19s. 3d.; expenditure, 
£185 l14s., leaving a balance forward to next year of £27 5s. 3d. The capital 
account now stands at £84 Os. 3d., to which has to be added one life membershit 
received late in the year. 
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NOTES ON THE ART OF WAR, 


S CONDUCTED BY THE MAORI OF NEW ZEALAND, 


| 
_ WITH ACCOUNTS OF VARIOUS CUSTOMS, RITES, SUPER- 


STITIONS, &c., PERTAINING TO WAR, AS PRACTISED 
AND BELIEVED IN BY SHE ANCIENT MAORI. 


By Exuspon Bzst, or Tunon-LaAnp. 


Part IX. 


a was a practise among sume tribes, when expecting an attack, 
= to cover the outside of the stockade of their fort with bundles of 
ax leaves tightly lashed on to the palisades. Iam not sure as to the 
yject of this process, whether it was a covering of green flax in order 
. save the palisades from fire, or simply meant to block up the 
wrow spaces between the palisades so that an attacking force could 
yt see through. Neither am I sure that it obtained in the old days, 
fore guns were introduced. A native who took part in the raid on 
ellington and Wai-rarapa by northern tribes, in 1819, speaks of a 
so covered at the latter place. That, I believe, was the first use of 
ins in those parts.* 

When the east coast war party, under Paetahi and others, attacked 
e Papakai pa at Maunga-pohatu, they entered the fort on a wet, 
iserable day, when the people were collected in a large house within, 
e pa, having no watchman on duty. Surrounding the house, they 
eared many of the inmates by thrusting their spears through the 
rk roof and the puta awahi, or smoke hole. The others broke 
rough the enemy and fled. Te Ika-poto and another fled together, 
e former wailing for his dead as he ran. His companion cried, 
Why do you lament before you are in safety, leave it until you have 
saped ”’ (te waiho kia puta te thu). Te Puehu received six spear 
unds in this affair, but managed to escape. 


: There is no question as to the use of green flax leaves tied up in bundles three 
‘our inches in thickness, which the Maoris used as a defence against bullets in 
dern warfare, but it is doubtfulif itis an ancient custom. Such bundles of 
< would, however, be quite impervious to spears. —[Ep.] 
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When T'e Whakatohea assaulted and entered the O-te-nuku pa: 
Rua-toki, they found that only half their task was completed, ina: 
much as the fort was divided into two separate and strong redoubt 
by means of a massive earthwork and deep ditch run across the centr 
The eastern part fell, but the defenders thereof retreated to tk 
western half of the fort, and still defied their assailants. The latte 
then collected many of their long huata spears and laid them togeth 
across the ditch, the upper ends resting on the top of the high eartl 
work. ‘Tohi-a-manu then essayed to clamber up this somewhi 
uncertain bridge, but one of the garrison managed to pull the spea 
apart, and the hapless Tohi fell into the moat. However, one Him 
auahi managed to climb up on to the earthwork and was soon followe 
by others. These jumped down into the fort and commenced tt 
attack, while those in the rear pressed on to their assistance. The 
took that pa. 

When the numerous force of Tuhoe, Ngati-Maru and other tribe 
raided the east coast in order to avenge the death of Te Mai-taram 
of Tuhoe, one of the feats was the reduction of the Puke-karoro pa ¢ 
Te Mahia. This involved along and tedious siege, which caused muc 
suffering among the garrison. It is said that they were so reduced b 
famine as to be compelled to slay and eat their children, and also al 
clay to allay the pangs of hunger. Hence that siege has ever bee 
known as Kai-uku (clay eating). The place finally fell, and many « 
the garrison were slaughtered. 

The native forts were sometimes situated in the most inaccessibl 
places from an attacker’s point of view. On the summit of precipitot 
cliffs their remains are noted, places to which access must have bee 
by ladders or a steep flight of steps. Lone rocks, buttes or mesas, wel 
also utilised as fortresses. Some of these were most picturesque i 
regard to situation, such as the Pohatu-roa pa at Atiamuri, on tl 
Waikato river. Others again were situated on capes or promontori 
extending into the sea, rivers, or lakes. A small sample of such 
Te Pa-o-kapo at Titahi, near Wellington. Sometimes these wel 
connected with the land by a narrow neck only, the other faces beir 
precipitous cliffs, : 

It is difficult to understand the Maori character, their modes ¢ 
thought and apparent eccentricities and incongruities. In this wis 
the Maori, although he does what he thinks fit and proper, will ofte 
take an exactly opposite course to that which would be followed by a 
European. Many things, for instance, done in war, are somewhs 
bewildering | to the pakeha mind. As for example, the singuls 
custom, if it may be so termed, of the members of hostile parti 
visiting and mingling with one another, during a fight. When tl 
Waikato host raised the siege of Te Namu pa, Taranaki, a member « 
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e discomforted horde entered the fort and had a pleasant ery with 
e inmates thereof, to whom he was related. He cheerfully betrayed 
e plans of his party, and warned the garrison against leaving the fort 
r some time, lest they be cut off by an ambush.* 
When Negati-Awa were preparing to march against Tuhoe, Tikitu, 
the former tribe, sent a message to Tuhoe, acquainting them of 
6 fact, and urging them to give the invaders a severe drubbing. 
What time the sons of Ira were besieged in Pakaurangi pa, on the 
st coast, those of the garrison who were connected with any of the 
vesting force, were in the habit of leaving the fort and paying visits 
such relatives in the lines of investment. As the garrison were 
ffering severely from lack of water, these strolling gentry used to 
ear thick flax cloaks when leaving the pa, and on their return would 
ak them in the water as they crossed the creek, thus conveying a 
relcome quantity of water to the thirsty people of the fort. Hence 
hat siege and fight has ever been known as Puweru-maku (wet 
lothing).+ 
At the present time my castle, an 8 x 10 one, stands at a place 
nown as Pa-puweru. The origin of this place name is a singular one. 
n the days of yore, when armed bands of cannibals ranged the land 
1 search of fame and fresh meat, and long before the song of the pu 
tt was heard by the Child of Tamatea, there abode the Ngati-Tuhea 
eople here. And it came to pass that these people were in need of a 
ast, or something, when they heard of a hostile party on the march to 
ttack them. Then did their village priest proceed to the trail hard by, 
nd which led to the outer world, and there suspend a flax cape across 
uid trail, and having endowed that garment with certain magic 
owers, he returned to his village, doubtless chuckling to himself at 
aving so easily discomfited the enemy. For know one and all that, 
10uld the advancing party disregard that sign and proceed on their 
ay to the attack, they would imagine a vain thing, and might look 
it for squalls in the near future. For they had disregarded the 
ana and invocations of a priest, which is a serious item. Anyhow 
at is the origin of the name, Pa-puweru—pa, to obstruct or block 
—puweru, clothing, a garment. Q.E.D. 
Other place names in this district have a similar origin, as Pa- 
ngiora, where branches of the rangiora shrub were used as an 
struction. And Pa-kaponga, on the Wai-potiki Block, where fern 
ses (kaponga) were used in a like manner. 
When a pa fell there was generally, of course, a great killing 
ward, and a cannibal feast, and much human flesh carried away in 
skets. The pa falls, the dead of the enemy are dragged together 


_ * Gudgeon’s ‘‘ History and Traditions of the Maoris.” 
+ ‘History and Traditions of the Maoris,” by T. W. Gudgeon. 
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and piled in a heap, the one of highest rank being placed on toy 
Then one of the victors will begin to wananga or declaim against thas 
dead chief, to revile the same after the manner of his kind :—‘* Yoo 
thought yourself a great man, lofty as the heavens. But you ars 
brought low now. You! lying there with your legs stuck out, yout 
staring eyes, your tongue hanging out. You will now go into m} 
oven and provide me with a fine meal, ete.” But probably some o: 
the enemy have been spared as to their lives, and led away intc 
slavery. And in the days that lie before, some of those may escape 
and return to their people, and they will say to them, ‘ So-and-sc 
was wanangatia by our foe.’ Then will that remain as a casus bell 
with that people. It will never be forgotten, but will sink deep intc 
their hearts. Some time, in a year, or ten years, or a generation, 1 
will bear fruit. Then the sons of Tu the Red-eyed will gird them 
selves with tu and imaro, grasp the stone club and trail the phan 
huata across far lands, as they swing out once more on the old, blood 
stained trail which leads to victory and defeat, to death and slavery 
and desire accomplished. 

But about the pa Maori. It has not yet fallen. 

Some curious examples of stratagem may be noted in the account 
preserved of Maori warfare. To wit: in the first attack delivered by 
Tuhoe on Oputara pa they found the defences of that old time fortres 
too strong to be taken by assault. Still, it would not do to retire, fo 
Hape was inside that grim stockade, Hape of the Pu Taewa, who ha 
slain Tahaki-anina. So the warriors of Tuhoe collected on the fla 
below the pa and gave a free exhibition of their powers in the hak 
line. This drew the attention of the garrison, and after some time 
Hape ventured forth from the defences in order to obtain a better vie 
of the dance. While gazing at the spectacle, he was surrounded an 
slain by a party of Tuhoe, when the pa soon fell likewise. Ever sine 
that hapless Hape has been known to local fame as Hape-ware 
Forgetful Hape. 

When a besieged pa wished the enemy to believe that the garriso 
had plenty of food, they would be most diligent in lighting fires 
times when it would be thought it was being done in order to coo 
food. 

Again, when besieging a pa the attacking force would endeavour t 
pull down the stockade by means of a rou. This isa long pole, 1 
one end of which is securely lashed a short bar, in a transverse pos 
tion. ‘To the other end of the pole is attached a rope. Those bearin 
the rou endeavour to pass the cross bar end over the stockade, i. 
between two of the pallisades, and then a turn will bring the cross bs 
in a horizontal position across the palisades, thus giving the desire 
grip. All hands then “ tail on” to the pole and rope, and all pu 
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eir hardest to the time given by the time chant. In this way, with 
large number of powerful men at the main ropes, the whole face of 
ockade might sometimes be torn down. Anon. 

When Te Ahi-raratu escaped from his captors at Wai-riko, he at 
ace started to run up the valley, crying as he ran ‘“ T’e whakaartki.. 
-.e..e!/ Le whakaariki!’’* until he arrived at Karioi. Tama-ngautu 

w the marching column of invaders, and proceeded to challenge 

em (the wero, see ante). The column took no notice of him, but 
narched steadily on and invested the pa at Karioi, which was occupied 
y the Urewera hapu under Te Arohana, and by a division of the 
meient Nea-Potiki tribe known by the euphonious name of Te 
Tokowhitu-pakira-o-Romairira. When the siege had lasted about 
wo weeks one Kore-kai-whenua left the pa and joined the investing 
orce. It was a kaikai-waiu, he was related to them. Then Te 
\rohana knew that the case was desperate. For Kore informed the 
nvesting force that there was no food or water in the fort. Te 
\rohana left the pa with his people and marched to the Hurahia fort. 
The remaining garrison at Karioi lit their fires regularly and caused 
lenty of smoke to rise over the stockade in order to delude the enemy 
nto the idea that they were cooking food. ‘To give an impression 
hat there was plenty of water in the fortress, they performed a much 
nore extraordinary action. 

Then the attacking force came forward*with a row and succeeded in 
Tipping the stockade therewith, but a warrior of the garrison sprang 
orward and hacked off the cross-bar with his stone adze. ‘This 
ecurred several times, until the enemy gave it up. 

After some waiting and consultation on the part of the invaders, 
ne of their number came forward and called out to the garrison: 
‘Come outside. You shall not be slain, but all of you come down to 
ur camp.” They at once returned to their camp, leaving only 
uhiraka to escort the garrison down. ‘Then the garrison, men, 
romen and children, poured out of the pa and proceeded to the camp 
{ the enemy at Te Putere. On arriving there, one of their number, 
‘ama-whai, was seized and slain as a sacrificial offering to the atua 
r war-god of the invaders. For Tama-whai was a tangata papa or 
unyata moemoea. He had been seen in a vision by the priest of the 
‘ax party and his death was necessary in order to preserve the 
restige, luck, life, health and success of that party, as already 
<plained lest the eyes of the gods turn redly upon them. 

The starved garrison were given food, and then, like the knights of 
id, Kare-kohu-ora and Tama-riwai took the trouble on their own 
houlders and stood forth to settle the matter in single combat. 


_* The enemy! The enemy! 
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The constant strain on the mind in old fighting days must oftes 
have made for panics, as the following incident will show :— Whe: 
the country from Ruatoki to Opotiki was in a state of turmoil o 
account of the wars of Te Whakatohea, Te Kareke, Tuhoe and othe 
peoples, there dwelt in a certain pa two old chiefs and their retainer: 
One dark night one of these chiefs, being athirst, told a slave to brini 
him some water. The slave took a calabash and proceeded to descen 
a steep trail to the creek. But he managed to stumble and drop th 
vessel, which rolled merrily down the trail, striking at intervals th 
roots and stones on the track. The occupants of the pa heard thes 
sounds and believed them to be caused by the slave's head bein 
erushed in by blows of an enemy’s weapon. So alarmed were the 
that all deserted the fort and fled to the forest, where doubtless the 
passed an unhappy night. When the slave returned with the wate 
he was surprised to find no one to drink the same. 

Several incidents of the following nature are on record :—Whe 
attacking an enemy, more especially in a night attack, a person woul 
carry with him a dry gourd or calabash and would smash the sam 
with his patu at the moment of attack, crying out at the same tim 
that he had disposed of one man. It is stated that the sound cause 
by the breaking of the vessel is similar to that caused by smashing i 
the skull of a man witha club. I have never compared them mysel 
If true, it might tend to unnerve a surprised foe. 

Some ten generations ago the tribe known as Te Whakatane, wh 
were descendants of Tamatea of the Nukutere migration, were livin 
at ‘Te Waimana, one of their forts being at Tauwhare-manuka. Rong 
mai-pawa, the chief of those people, led a party to Puke-pohatu i 
order to hunt ‘iwi (a large wingless bird, formerly much used as foe 
in Tuhoe-land. It was hunted with dogs). They were trespassin 
on the lands of Nga-Potiki (the ancient name of the Tuhoe or Urewei 
tribe), and hence an unpleasantness arose between them, in which 4 
Whakatane were defeated. They returned to Te Waimana at 
organised another party. It wasa hokowhiiu, seventy twice told we 
the warriors. Crossing the range to the Whakatane Valley, ar 
descending near Karioi, they turned up the valley. On their way 1 
the gorge they were attacked at an overhanging cliff by Te Rang 
monoa of Nga-Potiki, and his merry men. So soon as they caug 
sight of each other on the narrow space between the river and cliff, t] 
two parties ran forward and closed, for it was hand to hand fightit 
in the days of yore. Tama-roki, son of Rangi-monoa, obtained t 
mataika and again Te Whakatane were defeated. There was 1 
escape for them in that gloomy cafion and they were slain to a ma 
And ever since has that place been known as Te Ana-kai-tangata- 
Rangimonoa—Te Rongimonoa’s Cafion of the Cannibal Feast. 
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After a square meal Nga-Potiki, one hundred and forty strong, 
arted for the Wai-mana. Just before reaching the Tauwhare- 
anuka pa they halted and employed themselves in plucking ferns 

d weeds, which they made up into bundles to resemble swags of 

man flesh. Slinging these bundles on their backs, and each man 

ith a bunch of fern in his hand, they proceeded on to the fort of the 
emy. As they approached each man walked slowly, with bended 
ck, as though weary of carrying the loads of human flesh they were 
pposed to be carrying. Then they all sat down in sight of the pa 
s though resting while the proper preparations were madé to receive 
lem. When they were seen by the fort, the garrison thereof 
arched out in column in order to challenge and welcome their sup- 
sed friends, the victorious. Nga-Potiki rose and advanced, each 
an holding a quivering bunch of fern before him, so as not to be 
ognised as an enemy. The garrison column sent forth the wero 
hallenger), who cast his spear and returned. A second challenger 
Ivanced and cast his spear, when Nga-Potiki sprang forward in 
ursuit as one man. With fierce outcry they swept up to the matua or 
umn of the fort, who were all kneeling down, with downcast eyes, 
aiting for the whiti cry to spring to their feet and perform the peru- 
vu. Then the weapons crashed on bare heads, and Te Whakatane 
owed like water down to Hades. 

And another chapter of the long drawn conquest of Te Waimana 
as writ in characters that all might read. 

We are told that the stout and successful resistance made by 
wrisons was often the result of the superior knowledge, power and mana 
the tohunga or priest. Thus when the famous Taraia attacked the 
eipipi pa of Maruiwi, near Petane, that old time fort was held intact 
rough the power of the spells of the Maruiwi priest, one Tunui by 
me. 

And, in modern times, when eighty Taranaki held Te Namu pa at 
punake against five hundred ‘Vaikato, they knew full well that the 
edit was due to their tohunga, Nga-tai-rakau-nui by name. 

The men selected to act as watchmen or sentries were selected from 
ose who had keen eyesight and were quick to note all signs pertain- 
g to war, to detect an ambush, to divine the meaning of unusual cries 
2zanating from birds, or the sudden cessation of a bird’s song, and a 
ousand other things which were learned only by long training in the 
rn school of Maori bush warfare. Such men were termed mata- 
ua. They were the eyes of a war party. 

Often sentries were posted at convenient places away from a pa, 
d where a view of a reach of a track leading to the fort could be 
mmanded. Probably one would be stationed at the edge of a bush 
vere the track crossed a clearing or open plain. Such a place is 
‘med a putaanga. 
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The pu-kaea was a trumpet used for signalling in war time, or Wi 
sounded at night by the watchman stationed on the puwhara, or watd 
tower. It produces, when blown by powerful lungs, a loud boomin 
sound of a somewhat doleful nature. This war trumpet was made } 
totara or matai wood. It was made in two pieces, about six or seve 
feet in length. Each half was hollowed out and properly prepare 
and these two pieces were put together and lashed in a remarkab! 
neat manner with aka-tea, a tough forest creeper, the bark being take 
off before it was soused. The small, mouth-piece end, is termed tl 
kongutu, and the big, bell-shaped end the whara. The edges of tl 
whara were notched. A small piece of wood inserted in the trump 
near the mouth-piece I know not the name of.* The pu-tatara w: 
made of a large sea shell and was used for signalling. 

Islands on the coast, in lakes and rivers, were sometimes utilised + 
forts, the defences being of earthworks or stockades, according to tl 
nature of the ground. The islet of Tapu-té-ranga in Island Ba 
Wellington, was so used by refugees of Ngati-Ira. The remains of 
wall built of loose stones was there visible at the time of my visi 
I have also heard that remains of defences are to be seen on Maka: 
or Ward Island, in Wellington Harbour, but I have never visited th 
arid isle. Mana and Kapiti Islands were famous strongholds in form 
times. At Wai-kare-moana the islets of Pa-te-kaha and Nga-whak 
rara were used as forts, and most picturesque they must have been, 
also was the headland knob Nga Whatu-a-Tama, and another 
Mokau. Pa Waimori, on the same lake, is a singular little detach 
hillock at the mouth of the Hopu-ruahine creek. It is an island wh 
the waters of the lake are high. : 

O-poukehu pa was on an island in the Rangi-taiki river, bele 
Fort Galatea. It fell to a party of Ngati-Pukeko warriors who swa 
across to it. A pa onan island in Papaitonga lake, near Otaki, w 
taken in a similar manner. 

But the most interesting of lake pa were the artificial islets of Hot 
whenua lake. These were constructed by the Mua-upoko tribe as 
safe retreat from their foes. They were formed by driving stakes in 
the bed of the lake and filling up the enclosed space with logs, stor 
and earth, There were six island pa in that lake. They fell to t 
ferocious warriors of the treacherous Rau-paraha. 

Strongholds were sometimes constructed in swamps, which we 
more difficult to cross than a lake. To support the pa, posts would 
driven down until they were fixed in the solid. To gain access to su 
a place the attacking force would have to pass along the narr 
causeway used by the garrison, and which same might be defended 


* Usually termed a tohe,—[Ep.] 
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few men. If a natural island were in the swamp so much the 
etter. Such was Nga Pu-kanohi, which is a hill standing in a swamp 
ear Taneatua. Earthworks, a wall and moat, are still visible on the 
ill, while the swamp, having been drained, has sunk and exposed to 
iew a series of piles which had been driven into the swamp in times 
mg passed away. Jor eleven generations have come and gone since 
'e Kapo-o-te-rangi camped in that drear swamp. 

Sometimes an investing force, by means of much labour, would 
onstruct a timber causeway to an inland pa, in order to deliver an 
ttack. In this manner fell Te Roto-a-Tara pa on the Heretaunga 
ide, as also an island pa in one of the Waihau lakes, near Tiniroto. 

In making an approach to a swamp pa fascines would be employed, 
s was done at Te Ngaere. 

Te Ana-puatai, a stronghold of Ngati-Kahungunu, taken by Tuhoe, 
(ga-Puhi and others, was a cave with a strong barricade across the 
aouth thereof. 

A curious stronghold was constructed and occupied by the Mua- 
poko tribe at a place near Otaki. It was a tree fort. ‘Three huge 
ine trees, standing close together, were utilised for the purpose. 
tout beams were laid from fork to fork of the branches. On these 
yas laid a decking of timber, and upon this platform the houses were 
uilt. A fence encircled the platform, stores of food and water were 
ept in this aerial pa, as also were heaps of stones for the purpose of 
ombarding an enemy. On the approach of an enemy, the people 
etreated to their stronghold and pulled the ladders up. The platform 
ras about fifty feet from the ground. But one fine day a war party 
‘om the far north came, bearing with them arms unknown in the 
outh. ‘They were muskets, and the days of the tree pa were 
umbered, or at least those of the occupants thereof. As one of their 
escendants informed me, ‘It was like shooting pigeons.”’ 

For an account of another tree pa, see White’s ‘ Ancient History of 
he Maori’’—Vol. V., p. 32. 

In some cases forts were provided with covered ways or passages to 
rater. 

‘'e Kaho, a nephew of Rongo-karae, lived at the Hui-te-rangi-ora pa 
{ Ruatoki. Motumotu, of Ngati-Awa, lived at Te ‘l’awa pa. ‘The 
iter went to snare parrots at a certain place. He found Te Kaho 
here, engaged at the same task. Motu asked him for one of his 
ecoy birds, and it was given him. He took it away some distance 
nd killed it. Then returning to Te Kaho, he asked for another, saying 
nat he had fallen and lost the first one. He was given two. These 
e also took away and killed, returning and asking for another. Kaho 
uw him returning again, and knew that there was treachery afoot. 
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So he rose up and slew him, carrying the flesh of the body to Hui-t 
rangiora, where it was cooked and eaten. Ngati-Awa heard cf th 
and marched to avenge the death of Motumotu. They surrounde 
the Kahika pa. Rongo-Karae, chief of the pa, did not like the appea 
ance of things and set his men to work at excavating an undergrour 
passage from the fort to a gully hard by. It was completed, and tl 
garrison escaped thereby under cover of night. When the warrio 
of Ngati-Awa delivered their next assault, they had no difficulty ; 
entering the pa. They found it quite empty, which was annoying. 

When: Maru-iwi attacked the Oue pa at Te Wai-mana, the 
approached it under cover of night. Lest the garrison should hear the: 
approaching through the brash scrub, they imitated the cries of tl 
kiwi, weka, and kakapo, all wingless night birds. The chief of the p 
Tama-ruarangi, heard the cries of the birds and said, ‘‘ The food 
Tama-ruarangi is quite tame,’’ and returned to his virtuous coue 
He slept well, inasmuch as he has not since wakened. And ni 
generations of men have lived and died since that night. 

When a pa had been attacked and some of fhe garrison slain, thi 
pa would become tapu on account of blood there spilt. If a priest 
sufficient mana or power was available, he would remove the ta 
from the pa by means of a ceremony known as huki toto. But if 
so happened that only priests of the second or third grade were obtai: 
able, then that pa would be deserted and another one built elsewher 

Sometimes a pa was built more to make known a tribal policy 
decision, than to be occupied or used. The Kokotahi pa near Tau 
roa was built by Matiu and others of Ngati-Whare as an act 
defiance towards Ngati-Manawa, who had joined the Governmer! 
while the former were staunch Hauhau, or rebels, as we were pleas 
to term them. 

Mariner describes stockades erected by the Tongans, which mt 
have resembled the Maori pa. Some of them were square in sha 
and some were circular. The defences comprised two lines of pa 
sades which were ornamented with white shells. Two ditches we 
made, one outside each stockade, and the earth taken therefrom ¥ 
formed into banks, Fighting stages or platforms were erected insit 
like the puhara of the New Zealand pa. : 

When a chief paid a visit to a people residing in their pa, on arrivi 
at the stockade, he would in many cases, not enter by the gatew 
but climb over the palisades and so enter the fort. In like manner, 
young chief, in visiting an elderly relative, would often enter | 
house by climbing through the window, instead of passing throu 
the doorway. : 

We have seen that a native of standing in his tribe had very stz 
notions concerning personal honour, and that it was by no means 
unknown thing for a man to slay his own son on his escape fre 
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very, rather than let him live and beget descendants, who would 
taunted with the fact that their ancestor had been a slave. A 
nilar occurrence took place near Rua-toki, when a pa at Owhakatoro 
is besieged. A chief in the pa burned his children to death rather 
an let them fall into the hands of the enemy. In like manner, men 
ve been known to slay their female relatives, in desperate situations, 
act quite approved of by the Maori. The last pa built in Tuhoe- 
ad was erected some time in the seventies, when Ngati-Pukeko were 
ying to sell the O-whakatoro lands. 
Tn the Rev. W. Colenso’s account of his first trip through Tuhoe- 
ad in 1841, he speaks of his arrival at Waikare-moana :—‘ We 
on arrived at the village, situated on a high headland jutting into 
e north side of the lake (? Mattahu pa). The gateway was, as is 
ten the case, embellished with a pair of huge and hideously carved 
rures, besmeared with red pigment, armed with spears and grinning 
fiance on all comers.” ; 
There was, of course, a change made in the construction of these 
itive strongholds after the acquisition of fire arms. The Maori, ever 
telligent and quick to grasp a situation, soon adapted his mode of 
arfare to suit the use of firearms. Plans of various forts, con- 
ructed and held by them during the racial war in the North Island, 
ow how well planned their defences were. Guns might breach his 
lisades, but did little harm to his earthworks, and during a bom- 
rdment the wily Maori would be safely concealed in underground 
ambers, and hence fresh and energetic to withstand an attack by 
fantry. In these latter days small breastworks, consisting of a ditch 
id bank, termed parepare, were made at points of vantage, some- 
nes to command a track or river, or connected with a pa by means 
a passage way, as at O-rakau, where such a small outwork was 
anned against the English troops. 
When Tuhoe laid siege to the Tapiri pa of Ngati-Manawa in 1866, 
ey built four small pa to enclose or command that of the enemy. 
tween these covering stockades were small camps, with a few men 
each, so that Te Tapiri was quite surrounded. The besiegers kept 
the alert at night in case the garrison tried to break through the 
esting lines, which they eventually did, with some loss. Ngati- 
anawa state that their dead were eaten by Tuhoe on that occasion, 
t the latter say that merely their eyes were swallowed by Kereopa. 
Unuhanga arawhatu.x—Should a man be living among people other 
an his own, and, having been injured or insulted, determine to 
llect his own people and attack the offenders, he will, as he leaves 
eir pa, draw aside the arawhata or bridge from the moat, and so 
part. That was a token of his intention, he had wiped the dust of 
at place off his feet and had severed his connection with it. Pretty 
n trouble followed. . 
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The above sketch of the pa Maori is remarkably imperfect. T 
reason thereof is simple in the extreme—it contains all I know of t 
subject. I will therefore conclude this sketch with an anecdote : 

When the Harema pa at Te Whaiti fell to Col. Whitmore’s colur 
in May, 1869, the escapees fled to the bush and _ brush-cover 
terraces and there concealed themselves. When night fell, pickets 
the Government force were located at Matiti and the old missi 
station. After dark two rockets were sent up from the captured ) 
These greatly alarmed the unhappy refugees, who, when they s: 
these “ flying candles,” as they term them, burrowed further into t 
scrub and covered themselves with grass and rubbish, in order 
avoid being discovered by the ‘ flying candles ” of the pakeha. 


Tue IntrrRopucTION OF FYREARMS. 


As observed above, the introduction of firearms caused a conside 
able change in methods of native warfare. The old hand to ha 
fighting gave place to skirmishing, and cover taking, and long distat 
fighting, to a great extent. The /awaw imdro was no longer seen 
the battlefield, the natives became excellent bush fighters, as we fou 
out to our cost during the slight unpleasantness which obtain 
between us for ten years. 

The first guns obtained by the natives were flintlock muskets 
various kinds, which were known as pu-titi, pu-toriri, nyutu-pare:a, ¢ 
They were obtained by barter from traders in the early years of t 
nineteenth century by the northern tribes, and by the year 1830 nn 
have been generally known throughout the island. — So keen wast 
desire for guns among this warlike people, that several chiefs und 
took the long voyage to England for the purpose of obtaining the 
So delighted were the northern tribes with the new weapons that th 
at once turned them against their less fortunate southern neighbou 
and raids by powerful war parties of a thousand or more fighting m 
were made from the far north down both coasts as far as the Welli 
ton district. Enormous numbers were slain during the intertril 
wars between 1820 and 1840. Some tribes were dispossessed of th 
lands and forced to live as serfs to the conquerors, while others we 
practically annihilated, or compelled to retreat south to escape that fa 

Inland tribes, such as Tuhoe and Ngati-Tuwharetoa, obtained m 
of their guns and powder from coast tribes, the latter being broug 
into contact with white traders. The Bay of Plenty tribes, includi 
Tuhoe, mostly obtained their first supplies of firearms from Nga 
Marn, of Hauraki. A party of Tuhoe visited that place and obtair 
their first guns and ammunition. Ten slaves were given in excha 
for each of the guns, but the price soon fell to five slaves each. 
prisoners taken by Tuhoe when they conquered the Pa-puni dist 
were taken to Hauraki and bartered for guns, : 

j 
‘ 
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"he expedition of Tuhoe to Hauraki for the above purpose was 
lertaken soon after the Negati-Kahungunu raid on Rua-tahuna 
ahaka’s raid), when Mata-ngaua was slain. The party stayed some 
e at Hauraki as the guests of Taraia and other chiefs of Ngati-Maru, 
| they joined their hosts in the battle of Taumata-wiwi. Piripi, a 
y old man, who died at Rua-tahuna in 1898, was a member of that 
edition. He was taken prisoner by Waikato when Waiari was 
led, and, long after, was allowed to return home. 
\fter the return of the above party, the first tight in which the 
vly-acquired guns were used, was that of Te Kaunga, where Ngati- 
‘a were defeated. 
Che first musket obtained by Tuhoe was named Te Riaki, and the 
¢ pistol, probably an old fashioned horse pistol, was called Marama- 
a. ‘They were, of course, both flintlocks. This pistol was the 
y firearm carried by the band of Tuhoe which raided the Wairoa 
trict and attacked Pohatu-nui pa. Te Au carried the weapon and 
dit in the assault to astonish and alarm the garrison. These 
4 acquired weapons still live in song and story, as the following 
rent will shew :— 
‘* He aha kai te raro 

He pari waikohu nei 

Taoronga na te tungane ki te Pongaihu 

E roa iara nga heketanga ki Pa-harakeke 

Me tuku e au kia haere, ka hoki au i konei 

Whaia na koe kia riro mai a Tamaiti-i-pokia 

Ngarve ana i to whenua, i Toko-o-Tu 

Ka kite au i te napinga o te kope 

Na Te Au e whakakeua, ko Marama-atea.” 


What strange thing is this, borne by the north wind ? 

That rises like a mist before my eyes ; 

Tis the echoifig wail for the brother at Ponga-ihu. 

Long was the descent to Pa-harakeke ; 

I abandon them to their course, whilst I return, 

Thou followed on, that Tamaiti-i-pokia might fall.* 

The earth trembled at Toko-o-Tu, 

Where was seen the effect of the horse-pistol, 

Aimed by Te Au, and named Marama-atea. 
istols are termed kope by the natives. The person Te Au 
ntioned was Te Au-ki-Hingarae, a famous warrior of Tuhoe. 
"he old fashioned flintlock muskets were used by Tuhoe until the 
e of Te Kooti, in the sixties, when they obtained rifles, and the old 
skets were abandoned. 
fe Puku-o-Wharepakau was a name given to a keg of gunpowder 
ained by Ngati-Whare from a trader named White at Matata in the 
ly days, and used in the old inter-tribal fights. New things are 
ays given a name in this manner. 


Killed near Wairoa, H.B. 
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The principal articles used for barter with Europeans were flax fib: 
pigs, and sometimes dried, tatooed human heads. The latter we 
sought as curiosities and were sent to Europe. 

When the town of Auckland sprang up, the natives of Tuhoe us 
to drive mobs of pigs from Rua-tahuna to that town in order tos 
them and obtain articles of European manufacture, a distance of son 
250 miles. 

When guns were first used against them, the natives thought th 
were some new and powerful atwa (demon, war god in this case). T 
Taranaki natives, when attacked by the northern tribes in their fi 
gun-bearing southern raid, imagined that the god Maru was slayi 
them in this wondrous manner. 

When Nga-Puhi, Tuhoe, and other tribes attacked Titirangi pa 
the Wairoa district they had with them the first guns seen in thc 
parts. The garrison were informed of the approach of the army, a 
that they had guns /pu) with them. MRanga-ika said, ‘‘ Let the 
bring their pu against our pu,’ meaning the pu-iaea or war trumpe 
which he supposed them to be. When the gun bearers raised th 
muskets to fire, the garrison said ‘‘ Why the small end of their pu 
in front.”” ‘They thought it a singular manner in which to hok 
trumpet. However, they soon found out all about it, for the m 
crowded on the fighting stages of the fort offered a fine mark fort 
muskets. As the men fell, struck down by unseen missiles, t 
people said, ‘‘ Ha! He atua te mea nei”’—this is something sup 
natural. 

Ngati-Awa obtained some of their guns from Nga-Puhi, after t 
fight of O-Kahukura, when peace was made. 

When Ngati-Awa and others defeated Nga-Puhi at Motiti, they ce 
tured a cannon (pu-repo) from them. This gun was brought 
Opotiki, and used to be fired on the death of a chief. 

Cartridges used to be made by the natives for their muskets & 
eae see packing pape: was utilised for the purpose. The pay 
e cartridge was wrapped round the teki, a piece of rou 
wood or bone, to make it assume the correct size and shape bef 
being filled. These teki were often carefully made and embellisk 
with carving. I have one made of the bone of a sperm whale. It 
exceedingly well made and carved. It was used by Paora Puka 
ef Tuhoe when fighting against us at O-rakau. | 
Krk, Hol to sodiva ths suerte Er aaa 
of a rude centre-bit made of a iat bee biges mn fhe bask By ie 
piece of flat iron and having a ha 
affixed to it. This belt was fastened round the waist with 
over the shoulder as a bandolier (pakihere ). te 


—————— 
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During their war with the Europeans the natives appear to have had 
snty of bar lead, powder, bullet moulds, &c., obtained from traders 
ior to the war. Ladles for melting lead were roughly made from 
3ces of flat iron, having a wooden handle attached. Match heads 
re sometimes used in lieu of percussion caps. When bullets ran 
ort during the fight at O-rakau, the Tuhoe contingent made shift 
th peach stones, a peculiar substitute. 


In some cases the old native weapons defeated guns. The gun- 
aring Nga-Puhi were defeated by the gunless sons of Awa at O-Kahu- 
ra, Ngati-Hau practically destroyed the war party of Tuwhare in 
é Whanga-nui gorges. Other such instances are on record. 

As observed, Tuhoe obtained muskets after Mohaka’s raid and 
fore Te Kaunga fight. The war party of Ngai-Te-Rangi, under 
auri, which met disaster near Turanga, had guns, as also had Te 
hakatohea when they attacked the Keke-paraoa pa on the Waikohu- 
atawai Block. 


The thoughts of war and fighting must have been ever present 
th the old time Maori. He would ever be planning how to avenge 
me insult, real or imaginary, or expecting an attack, or executing 
me act of cannibalism, etc., in order to keep his hand in practice. 
ibes living in open country relied on the pe for protection, but a 
sh tribe, such as Tuhoe, relied on the forest and rough country. 
old fighting times, the aim among the bushmen was to have as 
all clearings as possible, in order to escape detection by raiding 
ir parties. This was more practicable in their case, as cultivation 
san unknown art in Tuhoe-land, until they acquired by conquest 
e fertile lands of Ruatoki and Te Waimana, where the kumara, the 
‘9 and the gourd plant flourished. Their food in pre-potato days 
nsisted solely of the natural products of the forest. Hence they 
ed in small communities, and in most out of the way places usually. 
en after potatoes were acquired cultivations were small, merely a 
y yards square, for the better concealment thereof. For Tuhoe 
re ever a small tribe in numbers, though somewhat heavy handed. 


AxBorIGINES oF New ZEALAND. 


This term we apply to the first migrations of Polynesians which 
ypled these isles long centuries before the later migration of the 
ne primal stock arrived in the fourteenth century. 

It would appear that these original people of the Bay of Plenty 
trict were by no means a warlike people, or at least were no match in 
tle for the warlike warriors of the latter migration. For instance, 
is stated that Te Tini-o-Tuoi, an aboriginal tribe of Matahina, when 
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attacked by the Hawaikian vikings, never even attempted to defer 
themselves, and so were slaughtered i in great numbers at Te Ana-rur 
and elsewhere. 

Tradition also states that Te Tini-o-Te-Marangaranga, anothe 
ancient people, whose dominion extended from the lower Rangitaiki 1 
Taupo, and who were allied to Ngati-Mahu and Nga-Maihi, had but litt: 
knowledge of war craft, and hence fell an easy prey to gentlemen « 
the Tangiharuru stamp. A descendant of Ngati-Mahu informed me the 
the Marangaranga, in quarrelling among themselves, used no weapon 
but merely their hands. This may or may not be true, anyhow th 
conquest of those old time people appears to have been a very eas 
matter. 

Many of the old natives state that the ancient tribes of this distri 
were an unwarlike people, a peace-loving people, and that it was tk 
later migration that brought the evils of war to this land. 


Names oF Batries or Fieuts: Turi Orticin. 


Battles were often named from some peculiar circumstance in CO} 
nection with the fighting, and not from the name of the place whe 
the trouble took place, We give a few examples :-— 

A fight which occurred at Te Kiokio was named Kohi-pi, becau: 
so many children were there captured. From kohi=to collect, gather 
and pi= young of birds, but here used to denote children. 

When the Warahoe tribe were defeated at Taupo, the bodies | 
many of them were placed in baskets (shortly to be cooked and eaten 
Hence that fight is ever known as Kohi-kete (kohi=to collect ; kete = 
basket. 

The fight between the people of Kawerau and Te Teko, alrea¢ 
described, was named Te Wharangi, after the last man slain, who w: 
so named. 

When Ngati-Maru of Hauraki defeated the O-potiki tribes at Wai-au 
the fight was styled Paenga-toitoi because the dead lay thickly, cove 
ing the beach like a stranded shoal of toitoi=a fish. 

When Kahuki and Tua-mutu fought out their feud at Te Motu-o-t 
many were slain in the creek, their blood reddening the waters theres 
Hence that fight is known as Wai-whero=the reddened waters ! 

In like manner both tribal and personal names are sometim 
derived from certain incidents in war. The tribe Patu-heuheu, ne 
living near Galatea, acquired their tribal name from the fact that sor 
of their ancestors were surrounded and slain in the scrub or brus 
wood on the banks of the Wai-pokaia stream (patu=to kill; heuhe 
scrub or brush. The Patu-wai sub-tribe derive their name ie 


fact of an ancestor being slain in a river (patu=to kill ; wai = wat 
or stream. 
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When Awa-kanoi was slain by Rakai-paka at Puhue, Rakai turned 
e body of his enemy over as it lay on the ground, saying “Ha! He 
a poto te tka nei’’ (This is a small fish). Hence Te Ikapoto has 
nce been used as a personal name by the descendants of Awa-kanoi, 
hile the Maunga-pohatu people took the tribal name of Ngati-Huri- 
wpa (the decendants of he who was turned to earth). 

Coolness and presence of mind is a desirable quality in time of war, 
ad many illustrations might be given concerning the display of these 
ialities. Old Tu, of Maunga-pohatu, when he went a fighting the 
tkeha at Te Karetu, nearly fell a victim to the bullets of Ngati-Porou. 
1 the pursuit he was seen while crossing a stream and fired at. He 
ropped his gun and swam under water for some distance, and so 
caped. During the same pursuit, Tu was once nearly surrounded 
y the Government troops (native allies), but he took matters so 


solly that they took him for one of their own party, and so he again 
scaped. His eldest son was killed in the fight at Te Karetu, hence 
1¢ slain youth's sister took the name of Te Karetu, discarding her 
Mer name. 

Here follow afew items which have been obtained since the fore- 
ing was written. 

When Haeana, head chief of Te Marangaranga, was slain by 
angi-haruru, the wanderer, Paumapuku, a relative of Haeana, 
ought it high time to take a hand. He therefore marshalled his 
ees and marched on Puke-hinau where he slew Tangi-haruru, whose 
ydy was carried back to O-hui. The genial Pau then composed and 
ing the following jeering song or ngeri : 

“HH te iwi, E! 
E te iwi, E! 
Ko ru nuku, ko ru rangi, ko ru papa 
Ko te kawa i a Tiki-i-ahua 
I a Tiki-i-apoa, ia Maui 
I tohia ki te wai 
Kia Mahu-tapoa-nui-i 
Whakarongo ake ra e Haeana 
Ki te kupu taunu a Poutini...a 
Me he tane pea koe, Ehine! 
E tohia ki te tohio Tu 
E uru koe ki te haechaetanga 
O te ika na Paumapuku 
Tena ko tenei, he wahine! Hai aha koe! 
Hine-tara, BH! Hine-tara, EH! 
A-haha ! 
Tana hoatutanga ki Pukehinau 
Pakiri ana nga niho o Tangi-haruru 
I roto i to kete tapatahi 
Na Hine-tara... A-ha! 
He tebe te ure! He tehe te ure ! 
He maroke ! ”’ 
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Hence Te Ao-uru, daughter of Paumapuku, acquired the name 0: 
Hine-tara, and a hill at O-hui was named Te Tehe. 


When retreating before a pursuing enemy, the boldest warrior: 
would remain in the rear, in order to check the pursuit, and give the 
women and those bearing the wounded time to forge ahead. 


A war party of Ngati-Kahungunu, under Takua, came to Nga-huinga 
on the Rangi-taiki river, and camped at Kopua-a-toto. Their cam} 
fire was seen by Ngati-Apa, who, in skirmishing round, encountered ¢ 
portion of the hostile forces and slew them. They then marched or 
the camp where Tukua had remained. When near the camp, they 
sent forward the same number of their men as the scouts they hac 
slain, and bearing the bodies of the dead, that Takua ard his follower: 
in camp might think they were his own men returning victorious 
The warriors of Ngati-Apa were thus enabled to approach close to th« 
camp before being discovered. Takua was slain by them. A post was 
erected and a pit sunk in the ground at the spot where he fell. 


The Whakatohea and Ngai-Tai tribes were at peace. Karia, of th 
former people, thought it a good opportunity to get even with Ngai 
Tai, who had slain his two sons in former troubles. Certainly the tw 
peoples were now on friendly visiting terms, but that was all the better 
It made things easier. So Whakatohea raised a large crop of taro ant 
invited Ngai-Tai to a sumptuous feast. Ngai-Tai came, and many o 
them remained on the feast ground. The survivors fled to Torere. 


Several traditions are on record concerning fights at sea betwee 
hostile forces. Also several engagements have taken place on th 
waters of Waikare-moana. But the native canoes were not suited t 
that style of fighting. 


Heoi! We will now cease the long story of the rise and fall of th 
kawau maro. We have sent forth our war party with the tapu heay 
upon them. They have held themselves as warriors true beneath th 
sway of the gods of old. They have returned victorious, bearing th 
mawe of their victory to the sacred altar of the war god. They hay 
flowed like water down to Hades, on stricken fields. They rose as or 
man, at the sign of the charred cloak; they smote fiercely man 
enemies beneath the shining sun. 

The old warriors who are yet with us have outlived their age, the 
is no place in modern life for their old associations. But the spirit 
not dead, it is but weakened. When they speak of the fights of ol 
they are the Ika-a-Whiro once more. They charge with the grit 
phalanx of the Children of the Mist on the bloody field of Puke-ka 
kahu, they sullenly await the behest of Te Rehu-o-Tiainui on tl 
shores of the Sea of Taupo. They join the surging crowd whic 


; 
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te the rising sun, and once more go into camp with old-time 
wwades who have long passed away. They man cnce more the 
mbling walls of Q-rakau, and ram home the rough cartridges in 
trenches of Te Tapiri. 


‘he war trails of the men of yore are overgrown, their weapons are 
| aside for ever. No more shall the kawau mdro spring to action at 
sound of the booming war trumpets, never again will the earth 
nble to the rythmic thunder of the war dance. No Volscian 
cours may aid the war worn Sons of Tu, never more shall they 
the war trails of their fathers. 


‘““Te whare patahi..e hui te rongo, 
E hui te rongo, e puta mai ki waho.” 


WARS OF THE NORTHERN AGAINST TH 
SOUTHERN TRIBES OF NEW ZEALAND IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By S. Percy Smiru. 


Part VIII. 


TAWATAWHITI. 


FTER the defeat of the Nga-Puhi expedition under Rang 
tuke (son of Te Koke), near Tamaki Heads, Aucklai 
isthmus, about April or May, 1827, the Ngati-Whatua at 

their allies of lower Waikato were much elated at having deliver 
such a heavy blow at their old enemies. No doubt this defeat w 
due principally to the brave Ngati-Tipa tribe under their warrior chi 
Nini, whose descendants still live at Waikato Heads; but Ngati- What 
assisted, and in so doing, wiped out part of the deep debt of reven: 
they owed to Nga-Puhi for the overwhelming defeat they had suffer 
at the hands of the latter tribe at the battle of ‘le lka-a-ranga-nui 

1825. The news also, that their great enemy, Hongi Hika, hi 
recently (about January, 1827), been wounded by a bullet in the che: 
at a fight called Hunuhunua, on the Mangamuka branch of ¢ 
Hokianga, gave rise to hopes that the opportunity had now occurr 
for paying back Nga-Puhi in their own coin. 

With these hopes Ngati-Whatua, aided by Negati-Tipa, raised 
taua and started from Waikato Heads with their canoes, passing o} 
the two portages at Waiuku and Otahuhu to the East Coast at t 
Tamaki, the scene of Rangi-tuke’s defeat. From here they paddl 
up the coast, passed Te Kawau island, and landing on the Tawatawh 
Peninsula, fell on a pa, said to have been occupied by Nga-Puhi, 1 
probably by the Parawhau of Whangarei (who are frequently includ 
in the former name by the Southern Maoris), and took it with ec 
siderable slaughter. From this expedition the tava returned 
Waikato, and about the same time some of the Ngati-Paoa tribe 
the Thames Gulf also migrated to Waikato Heads and settled for 
time, though the greater part of the tribe remained in their hon 
until later, and then moved off to Waikato, fearing that Nga-P 
would retaliate for their losses at Tawatawhiti, in which their anti 
pations were realized in the same, or early in the following year. 
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Ts Raner-tucia’s Expepition to THe THAMES. 


it was either at the end of 1827 or beginning of 1828 that Te 
wunu, a chief of Neati-Maru of the Thames, was on a visit to Aotea, 
@ Great Barrier Island, when a party of Nga-Puhi appeared. After 
ime there was friendly intercourse between the two tribes, and Te 
aunu and his wife Kahu-kaka paid a visit to the Nga-Puhi camp. 
1¢ Nga-Puhi people now persuaded Te Maunu to accompany them 

their canoes and point out the local fishing grounds—whilst 
sea they killed Te Maunu. On the return of the canoe to the shore, 
uhu-kaka discovered that her husband had been killed, and she then 
mposed the following lament for him, for which I am indebted to 
r. Elsdon Best :— 


Tu tonu ko te rae, i haere ai te makau, 
E kai ana au e, i te ika wareware, 
E aurere noa-e, i te ihu o te waka, 
E kore hoki au-e, e mihi ki a koe, 
E mihi ana au-e, kei a Ngahua, te ipo, 
Taku kahui tara-e, no roto i a au, 
Yaku totara haemata-e, no roto no Moehau, 
I haere te makau-e, i te ara kohuru, 
| Kihai i tangohia-e, i te mata rakau, 
| Totohu to hinu-e, nga one hungahunga, 
I waho Te Karaka-e, ki te hau kainga, 
To uru i piua-e, ki te wai ngarahu, 
A, noho mai ra koe, te puke i Rangipo, 
Ka whakawai mate ra, te wahine a ’Tipuhi, 
Kauaka e koaia e, he ngawha toki nui, 
Kowai ra tohu e, hei ranga i te mate, 
Ma Te Rohu e ukui-e, mana e homai, 
Tau noa te makau-e, he huia rere tonga, 
He unuhanga taniwha-e, tere ana ki te muri-i. 


Boldly stands forth the Cape where my beloved passed, 
I gaze at it as one demented, 

I hear the unavailing cry in the canoe’s bow, 

I will not greet in vain for thee, 

I bewail Ngahua, the lover-like husband, 

O! my flock of white terns! 

My green totara tree from Moehau’s heights ; 

My loved one passed by means of treachery, 

And fell not in fair fight by the weapon’s edge, 

Sunk is thy blood in the fine sands 

Beyond Te Karaka, the loved home ; 

Thy fine head with tatoo adorned, 

Will rest on the hill at Rangi-po, 

Jeered at by the women of Nga-Puhi; 

Exult not! ’Tis as a gap in a precious axe. 

Who then will avenge thy death ? 

It shall be for Te Rohu to efface this evil. 

The loved one was like a hwia bird, 

But now, like the death of a taniwha is this affliction. 
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Kahu-kaka, was spared by Nga-Puhi, for she returned to her t1 
the Ngati-Maru, when she incited them to obtain revenge for 
husband's death, and persuaded Te Rohu (to whom she appealed in 
lament), to undertake the duty, and the opportunity was not | 
wanting. 

Shortly after April, 1828, an expedition sailed from the Bay w 
Te Rangi-tukia, to wage war on the people of Hauraki. The N¢ 
Maru tribe of the Thames met him at a place called Port Jack 
near Cape Colville, and annihilated his force, only one canoe escal] 
back to Nga-Puhi. My friend Hoani-Nahe told me that this expedi 
of Ngati-Maru went to seek revenge for Te Maunu killed at the G 
Barrier Island, and Ngati-Maru, who were then living on the Hor 
River, Waikato, sent forth a party under Te Rohu against Nga-P 
to avenge his death. They were on their way down the gulf to Ac 
and had camped for the night at Port Jackson; Nga-Puhi, under Ra 
tukia, seeing their fires, came across from Aotea in the night, an 
once attacked Ngati-Maru in the darkness, when several of them 5 
killed; but as soon as daylight appeared, the tables were turned 
Nga-Puhi were defeated, losing twelve canoes, only one escaping 
carry back the news. Hoani says, ‘‘ this was confirmed by Hote 
‘'awatawa in 1863 at the time of the loss of the ‘ Orpheus,” > 
said that he was engaged in this fight and in his flight he was ch: 
by Whaiapu of Ngati-Maru, both reaching a rock in the sea at 
same time, where Whaiapu seized Hoterini’s belt, which luckily b 
thus allowing him to dive off from the rock and swim to the « 
canoe that escaped.’’ This expedition of Rangi-tukia’s was un 
taken to seek revenge for some deaths at the hands of the Hau 
people. 

On receipt of the news of this second defeat of Nga-Puhi at 
hands of their old enemies, it created a good deal of consternatio 
the Bay of Islands, as mentioned in Bishop Williams’ “ Christia 
amongst the Maoris,’’ p. 95, for it was reported that all the Wai 
and Hauraki tribes were about to make a descent on the Bay 
Islands on account of the peace having been broken by Ra 
tukia in an expedition which did not meet with the approval of 
whole of Nga-Puhi. The northern tribe lost in this fight the fol 
ing men of consequence, Utu-ariki, Rangi-tuoro, and Te Ngere. — 

The peace referred to was that made by Te Wharerahi of the | 
who visited Hauraki in 1828, and brought back with him a nw 
of the Hauraki people, but this did not affect our N gati- Whi 
friends, who were still living in Waikato, as exiles from their | 
country. 

Nga-Puhi, though losing much prestige by these late defeats, * 
not disposed to leave an utu account unsquared without an atte 
adjust it; but it was three years before they returned to Wai-te 
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ind Waikato, and in the mean time the great battle of Hao-whenua 
r Taumata-wiwi (not far from Cambridge, at the foot of Maunga- 
autari hill), had been fought in 1830, between Waikato and the 
dauraki tribes, both of whom by this time had become possessed of 
nany guns. 


Deatu or Honor Hima. 

It was mentioned a few pages back, that the great Nga-Puhi leader 
1ad been wounded in an inter-tribal fight at a place called Hunuhunua, 
yn the banks of the Manga-muka branch of the Hokianga river. This 
ight occurred between the Ngati-Pou* of Whangaroa (Hongi’s near 
elatives), aided by the Roroa sub-tribe of Hokianga and Hongi’s 
yartisans. Hongi drove Ngati-Pou out of Whangaroa, and was pur- 
suing them, when he was wounded near Oporehu. Ngati-Pou finally 
led to Wail-mamaku, near Hokianga Heads. A young man connected 
vith the Taou branch of Ngati- Whatua, named Maratea, but whose 
ather was a Ngati-Pou, had joined the Roroa people, and during the 
ight managed to shoot Hongi through the breast. This was in 
January 1827. Hongi was carried back to his home at Whangaroa, 
vhere he lingered on till the 6th March, 1828, when he died, and 
rreat was the consternation amongst the settlers at the Bay, who had 
een under the special protection of Hongi, for fear they should suffer 
ym that account. But beyond alarms nothing came of it. 

Not many weeks after, Te Whare-umu, Ngati-Whatua’s enemy, and 
vho first led the attack at Te Ika-a-ranga-nui in February 1825, 
was killed at Waima, Hokianga; and this nearly led to an inter-tribal 
war amongst the Nga-Puhi, but was happily averted by the exertions 
yf the Rev. Henry Williams and some other of the Missionaries, peace 
eing made on the 24th March, 1828. 

Thus died Hongi Hika, the great enemy of Ngati-Whatua of 
Saipara in particular, and the scourge of many of the Southern 
ribes, who frequently felt his heavy hand, from 1815 to the time of 
‘is death. He was no doubt a great leader in Maori warfare, but 
reacherous withal. It was greatly due to his early possession of fire- 
rms that he spread such terror wherever he went; but beyond that 
ve must give him credit for being a great general. His cruelty and 
reachery were not perhaps more marked than in other leaders of his 
ime. lt is said that his blind wife, Turi-ka-tuki, accompanied him 


n all his wars, and that she was his most trusted adviser. It was 
 *I¢ is stated that Ngati-Pou formerly occupied the whole of the country round 
Vaimate and Ohaeawae, the country known as Tai-a-mai. A tribe named Nygati- 
firu and another named Te Wahine-iti occupied at the same time as Ngati-Pou, 
nd was driven out or exterminated by Nga-Puhi. It is probably that Ngati-Miru 
re the descendants of one Miru, who is said to have settled at Whangape, 
ving come to New Zealand in the Kura-haupo canoe. 
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widely believed at the Bay of Islands that the death of both Hon; 
and Te Whareumu were brought about through witcheraft by Pan; 
(or Nga-iwi), of the Ngati- Whakaue tribe of Rotorua, who was th: 
on a friendly visit to the Bay. He was consequently in danger of bh 
life, but was taken back to his people by Rev. Henry Williams, 
April, 1828. 
The following is a song composed by Tama-rehe, of Ngati-Whatu 

on the death of Hongi Hika, in which he expresses his vexation a 
anger against Hongi on account of his man-slaying proclivities ; a 
failing to obtain revenge against him by force of arms, he relieved k 
feelings in song :— 

Kowai au, E Hongi, ei? 

I riro mai a konei, e, i, 

Tera Ngati-Whatua, e, i, 

Te tangata nana i kai atu, 

Hou-wawe, Hou-moka, 

I Kai-a-te-karoro na, i, 

‘To upoko ra, te Tupua-i-tawhiti”’ ! 

Nana rawa i homai, 

Ko te kaha tuarangi, 


Hei tua i te motu. 
Kihinga ki raro ra—e. 


By whom, O Hongi, was the deed performed, 

That sent me here, an exile ? : 
There in affliction lives Ngati-Whatua— 

The people that in former times did eat, 
Hou-wawe, and Hou-moka, northern chiefs, 

At the bloody field of Kai-a-te-karoro, 

“Curses on thy head, thou stranger from afar,” 
That brought hither to this land, : 
The strange and powerful weapons, 

That felled the mighty of this land , 
And laid them low in death. 


ae 


The writer adds, ‘‘ This is a curse on the white man, who broug 
here guns and powder, thus, ‘‘ Curses on thy head, &c.” The whi 
man is a fwpua and the tupua is a ngarara (a lizard), of old; a rock 
taniwha (a monster), dwelling below the earth, even from - 
making thereof. None have seen it. Such is the white man, 
ing to the ideas of the Maoris in his ignorance.” ; 

It was at the time of Hongi’s death, and the outcome of t 
outrageous behaviour of the Whangaroa people, that the Wesl 
Mission at that place was broken up, and the Mission removed 
Mangungu on the Hokianga harbour. 


The Chevalier Dillon called at the Bay in November, 1827, in 
“Research,” after having returned from Vani-koro island, whither 
went to look for the missing French navigator, La Pérouse. He | 
a visit from Hongi on the 18th, who was sufiering from his woul 


i 
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9 told Dillion that he was about to depart immediately for Waikato, 
obtain revenge for the death of Pomare in 1826; he never accom- 
ished this object, however. 


TakinG oF THE ‘“‘ Hawes, 1829.” 


A few items of interest may be gathered from the ‘Church Mis- 
onary Record,’ of the doings in the above year, but it seem to have 
en a year of comparative peace in the North, whatever may have 
en going on in the South. 


On February 19th, the great chief Paue, of Waimate, died. Mr. 
ates, on his return from Takou, a settlement a few miles north of 
e Bay of Islands, where he had been to visit the chief named 
hata, met the chief Titore (whose other name was Takiri), of 
aimate, on his way to Takou. He was carrying a small piece of 
ick as a memorial of the late Poue, which was fastened to the top of 
Spear, and he as the bearer was strictly tapu, and dared not eat till 
) had delivered it to the person for whom it was intended. Mr. Yates 
es not tell us the meaning of this, but it is probably the same 
remony that farther south is called Te Rakau-o-te-mate, ‘‘ an ancient 
aori custom, and one which was invariably carried out when a 
jef of any rank died. The rakau or stick was formerly retained for 
year or longer, and was frequently taken to the pa of a former 
emy against whom a grudge was felt. If any person (Maori) was 
et by the bearer of the rakaw he was instantly killed and a war 
sued. If no one was met, then the rakaw was left, and an armed 
rty came to attack the pa.”’ * 


On March 10th, died Te Koikoi, a warrior of some fame, and on 
e 14th of the same month, ‘‘ the news was received of the destruc- 
m of Mr. Campbell’s brig, the ‘‘ Hawes” by the natives of south- 
rd (Whakatane). Three of her crew were killed and eaten, but the 
ssel and the rest of the crew were rescued by Captain Clarke.” As 
e story of the taking of this brig is not to be found in detail in any 
blication now easily accessible, and as it has a certain bearing on 
r story, I have translated the following from Dumont D’Urville’s 
Voyage de l’Astrolabe,” who quotes it from the ‘Revue Britan- 
jue,’ of 1830. 


‘On the 17th November, 1828, I left Sydney as mate on the brig | 
Jawes,” of 110 tons and a crew of 14. The brig was commanded 
Capt. John James, who had also with him twelve sailors whom we 
re to leave at the Antipodes and Bounty Islands. After having left 


*G1.—p. 10, 1876. 
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ten of the men at the Antipodes Islands and two at Bounty Islan 
we sailed for New Zealand, the aim of our voyage being commerce 
We touched at the Bay of Islands in December, 1828, in order to t 
in wood and water, and then directed our course towards the E 
Cape, distant about 500 miles. As soon as the natives saw us, t. 
came off in crowds in their large canoes. We had taken on board 
the Bay, an Englishman as an interpreter. It was in vain that 
tried to persuade the natives to exchange with us, but they refus 
at which we were much surprised, for these people are very eager 
obtain all that comes from Europe. But the mystery was soon clea 
up; our interpreter told us they had commenced their war song + 
prepared themselves to attack us. Determined to make a vigor 
resistance, we ran to arms and uncovered our cannon, seeing wh 
the natives made off, for they had no intention of fighting us, 
rather to take us unawares. 


The object of our voyage not being attainable here, we hauled 
our anchor, and made sail along the coasts of the Bay of Pler 
The natives are in great numbers here, very warlike, are robbers 
treacherous. Our captain permitted some of the principal people 
come on board, and treated them with respect, hoping thus to ind 
them to trade, and his skilful conduct succeeded in two days in obt 
ing as much flax as we desired. We were continually on our gu 
during the two days, for the islanders made many attempts to surp 
us, but our vigilance, excited by the advice given us by our interpre 
baffled their designs. 


We then returned to the Bay of Islands and stored our x 
chandise and took in provisions, then sailed for Tauranga, situate 
the entry of the Bay of Plenty (of which he gives a lengthy dese 
tion). We learnt that quantities of wild pigs are to be found h 
and as their pursuit would detain us some time we came to an anc 
Our interviews with the natives confirmed in appearance what 
had been told as to their amicable disposition, and for several days 
obtained provisions in sufficiency ; but that did not last long, fo 
the end of seven weeks we had obtained but seven tons of po 
and three tons of cured meat. ‘ 

“One of these men named Coffee, I afterwards met at the Chatham Ish 
where he had settled down, married a Maori wife and had several children. 
object for which these men were left on the islands mentioned, was to catch 
Coffee described to me the life he and his mate led on the desolate Bounty 
their difficulties about water after the supply left with them was exhauste 
their despair at the non-return of the vessel to take them off, which, as 
had been taken by the Maoris in New Zealand. They were eventually 
by another vessel, after suffering great hardships. 
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Our interpreter recommended the Captain to send a boat to Walki- 
Tanna (Whakatane), a place about 50 miles from 'lauranga, assuring 
him that provisions could be obtained there in abundance. In con- 
sequence the boat was prepared, and I was put in command; the fol- 
owing day we left, with the interpreter and a sailor. At midnight we 
anchored in a little bay in front of the place, and at daybreak went up 
the river for a fourth of a mile, where we found ourselves opposite to 
a pa, which, like all I have seen in New Zealand, is situated on an 
sscarped hill of a conical form.* Its natural strength is increased by 
an earthen parapet. ‘To reach the place, one has to follow a winding 
narrow path that Europeans cannot traverse without danger, whilst the 
New Zealanders run with bare feet over the sharp-pointed rocks with 
great lightness. The natives assembled at our landing-place, saluted us 
with their adeve mui (huere mai), an expression of iriendship which 
means ‘‘Come here.’’ Our interpreter having informed them of the 
object of our visit, their joy became excessive ; they danced and sang 
around us with tlie most grotesque actions, and declared they would 
render us all the service possible. They then conducted us to the home 
of their chief, by the path I have mentioned; it was a small hut made 
of posts stuck in the earth, the roof and sides made of rushes so that no 
rain could enter. The only opening was a small door hardly sufticient 
for a man to pass through, whilst the height of the hut was not sufti- 
sient to allow one to stand upright. It was surrounded by a species of 
yallery ornamented with coarse sculptures painted in red, which 
lenoted the rank of the family of the chief. ‘The huts of the other 
seople are altogether miserable, and resemble pig-sties. They usually 
sleep out of doors, and only in very rough weather are they forced to 
ise their huts. They sleep with their legs bent under them, and are 
sovered with a mat of rushes, so that at night they look like little 
1ay-stacks here and there. 


The chief to whom we were introduced was named Ngarara, or the 
uizard. He was a fine man, well-made, very tall, and of an imposing 
spect. His whole body was tatooed. We found him sitting before 
lis hut, with a beautiful mat over his shoulders. His face was 
yainted with oil and red ocre. His hair, arranged after the manner 
f the country, was gathered on the summit of his head, and orna- 
nented with plumes of the yoe,} a very remarkable bird. As soon as 
e heard our desires he showed us a large number of fine pigs, which 
1e consented to sell. I asked him to send them by land to the place 
yhere our ship was, but he responded that would be impossible 


*In all probability this was the old pa Puketapu, just behind the present 
illage of Whakatane. 
+ Possibly pohoi, a tuft of feather worn in the ear. 
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because he was at war with some of the intermediate tribes. I sa 
there was nothing else to do but to return to the ship, for the bo 
was too small to convey these provisions. Unfortunately, the wit 
was contrary and the sea very rough, so we were obliged to beat a 
keep well out. The following night the wind freshened from the nott! 
west: we took in reefs and our little boat did better than we ¢ou 
hope, but at daylight we found ourselves so far to leeward of the rive 
that we were forced to return to Whakatane. The wind having fall 
somewhat, we took to the oars, and at three o’clock in the afternoc 
found ourselves where we started from the day before. I decided 
communicate overland with the Captain, and as neither the interpret 
nor the sailor would go, on account of fear of the natives, I dete 
mined to go myself, engaging one of the chiefs to accompany m 
(He then describes the difficulties of the route—rivers, heavy beache 
&c.—and mentions the quantity of flax, kaikatea (kahikatea) trees at 
the /oudi (kauri), in which of course, he is mistaken, for no kav 
grows south of Tauranga. The writer also mentions that oran, 
trees had been introduced at that time. After two days and night 
having had care to avoid any natives, he arrived at the ship, whe 
he gave his guide two tomahawks and some powder.) 

As soon as the Captain heard we had found plenty of pigs 
Whakatane, he up-anchor and started, arriving off the place # 
following night. The people appeared very pleased to see us, comil 
off in large canoes with abundance of provisions, which we purchas 
without coming to an anchor. Ngarara came on board and treated 
with an apparent cordiality; his people seemed animated with the saz 
sentiments, and in conformity with his orders, kept off at a distan 
from the vessel. We arranged our purchases along the deck as w 
as possible, so we might stow more; but the wind freshening from t 
south-east, we returned to Tauranga to kill and salt our pigs. B 
the quantity was not sufficient, and we therefore again got under s 
for Whakatane, where we arrived on the morning of Mareh Ist, 185 
The weather was beautiful and we cast anchor between the i 
Maltora (Moutohora) and the main. Hardly had we arrived when t 
natives came off in great numbers; we only wanted twenty pigs, ; 
those were all we bought. 

On Monday, 2nd March, at six o’clock in the morning, the 
was sent ashore with an officer and eight men, including the in 
preter, to kill and prepare our pigs at a hot spring we found not 
from our vessel. (This spring is on Mou-tohora isle). An houra 
mid-day, we called to them to come on board to dinner, but as tk 
did not understand, the captain went to look for them, leaving = 

y 


4 


three men to take care of the vessel, not suspecting the perfi 
intentions of the natives. Ngarara was on board at that time 
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| or twelve of his people. I remarked several times that they were 
king vehemently about the haipuhe (ship), and suspecting some 
achery I told the supercargo, who was a Tahitian, to bring out the 
res and to watch Ngarara whom | saw preparing his arms. On 
8, the natives sprang into the shrouds of the main mast, having 
sh his musket, which they had hitherto concealed in their canoes. 
this critical moment we had no pistols on deck, and I felt sure, if 
e of us descended to get them, Ngarara would profit by it and com- 
nce the attack. As our muskets had been placed in the mizen-top 
t only because they were safer there, but for fear of a surprise, I 
lered one of the men to go aloft and fire at Ngarara; but as he was 
t so well-assured of the evil intentions of the natives, he refused to 
ey. There was not a moment to lose; I went myself into the top 
d ordered the men to keep a strict watch. Unfortunately my men 
wuld not listen to me, saying that I meditated the death of an 
nocent person, and continued to joke amongst themselves. But 
soon as Ngarara saw me in the top occupied in unloosing the 
askets, he fired at one of our men who was only three paces from 
m and who was playing with a sword; the ball passed through his 
ad, which Ngarara immediately cut off with his mere, a sort of short 
ib terminated with a sharp flint. All his men then jumped on to 
e deck and our two poor sailors were both massacred. They then 
ed at me without hitting me, but at the moment tbat I was aiming, 
arara sent a ball through my right arm, which broke the bone. 
en they saw me fall down in the top, they commenced a war- 
ce, with horrible yells, and then proceeded to pillage the ship. 
hough I was nearly fainting with pain, I remarked that in the 
itement of the pillage, the miserable natives had no regard for the 
thority of their chief, and as they would not obey, some of them 
re killed on the spot. Their diligence in filling their canoes was 
reme. Negarara ordered one of his men to come and seize me; that 
n not being able to accomplish this by himself, called others to his 
, and I was thus carried to the canoe. By this time the sun had 
, and the savages pulled hard to enter the river before dark, which 
any time is dangerous. We got in safely, although we had to pass 
on a breaker. Some of the canoes, principally those in which were 
* arms and munitions, capsized; the natives managed to save them- 
yes, but they lost their canoes and their booty. 
IT did not know what had befallen the captain and the crew; but 
ught they had all been cut in pieces, and fancied myself the 
viving victim. Destined to suffer on the part of these savages 
most horrible tortures prior to their satisfying their passion for 
man flesh, I regarded with indifference the loss of their canoes, 
jn spite of the agony of mind and body in which I was, I saw 
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with ravishment that act of justice. When we arrived at the village 
the women surrounded us, chanting and dancing, making demon 
strations of extravagant joy, and praising their heroic masters fo: 
the courageous action, in their opinion, which they had performed 
After the natives had disembarked their plunder, they lighted larg 
fires, around which they gathered, the light of the fires showing mor 
clearly their horrible contortions. They appeared to be holding : 
violent discussion; I understood enough of their language to knoy 
that I was the object that occu pied them so violently. My fate seeme 
inevitable, the greater number of the savages demanded my death 
but it was ordered otherwise. 1 owed my safety to the chief who ha 
served me as guide to Tauranga, and who interceded for me, promis 
ing that if my ransom did not arrive at a fixed date, he himself wouk 
kill me; adding that a musket was much more valuable than my life 
This argument decided the natives to postpone my death. 

He then conducted me to his hut, where all the troubles of tha 
day presented themselves to my mind, and I thanked God for hi 
mercy in my miraculous deliverance and implored his pity. 

I passed the two first nights without closing an eye: all that I ha 
experienced, and the pain caused by my arm rendered sleep impos 
sible. My groans so troubled my host towards daylight that he pu 
me outside his house, and I crawled under shelter near by. Durin; 
these two days no one dreamt of helping me; eventually I found : 
piece of leather, which I placed in the form of a splint on my arm 
and tearing up my socks used them as a bandage, my host tying it 01 
against the wound; I often went to the river to bathe it, where one o 
my guardians accompanied me. The ball had traversed the bone an 
remained in, nor could I extract it. 

The second day of my captivity, as I was at that side of the p 
facing the bay, the view of a schooner attracted my attention. Sh 
was close to our unhappy vessel, of which nearly all the rigging ha 
been taken, I saw the natives abandon her in great haste, whilst rn 
schooner endeavoured to tow her away. I begged of the miserabl 
natives to take me off to her, promising them my ransom and extr 
payment ; they were deaf to my prayers. One may conceive bette 
than I can express, what I felt on seeing the two vessels departing, b 
which alone had I any chance of safety. I therefore tried to resig 
myself to my fate, which seemed inevitable ; but the love of life a 
the thought of the greater danger I had escaped, caused a ray of ho 
to enter my heart. That which occurred the following morning wa 
not, nevertheless, of a nature to diminish my mortal anguish, On 
of the natives brought to me the head of one of my unfortun 
companions; it was that of the Tahitian, which they had prepare 
with great care, and had tatooed. In this manner they presery 
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ntities of heads, and it forms one of their branches of commerce: 
‘embled at the idea that possibly mine would share the same fate 
ore long. 


On the morning of the fourth day of my captivity, I was much 
rmed in seeing the natives surround me. I demanded the reason ; 
yy told me the people of Tauranga, a neighbouring tribe, were about 
attack them with forces superior to their own. Shortly after, Ngarara 
peared with the captain’s sextant ; he gave it to me and told me to 
serve the sun and inform him if it was really true that the Tauranga 
9e was advancing towards them. To refuse would have been fatal to 
, though I did not pose as a prophet. At the same time, reflecting 
m the well-known character of these natives that the news of the 
lage of our ship would excite the cupidity of the neighbouring tribes, 
ybeyed the orders of Ngarara, observed the height of the sun and 
nanded a book, which I studied attentively. ‘‘Yes.’’ I said, ‘“‘ The 
be of Tauranga is advancing towards your people with hostile 
entions.” ‘‘ And when?” demanded he. At this I felt greatly 
tated, and knew not what to answer. ‘To-morrow,’ I said. He 
eared satisfied, and prepared for a vigorous defence. 


‘The natives constructed at the foot of the pa, towards the riverside 
ind of rampart of earth four feet high, on which they placed our 
ynon and then waited with impatience, but without fear, the 
roach of daylight next day. I fancied I heard a discharge of 
. when Ngarara burst into my hut and told me that the 
ck was about to take place, just as I had predicted. His confi- 
ce in my predictions now knew no bounds; and he prayed me to 
rm him if he would conquer, I told him yes, which inspired his 
ple with fresh confidence, my previous prediction having been so 
mptly fulfilled. The enemy was at that time on the opposite side 
the river, and had commenced a brisk fire, which those of Whaka- 
e replied to vigorously. One of them conducted me to the rear of 
pa, thinking I should be in less danger there, for my life had 
ome an object of solicitude. I shortly heard the report of one 
ur cannon, then shouts of victory; the discharge had produced 
h fear in the assailants, that they fled as soon as they heard 
Ngarara came to me with several chiefs, addressed me as the atua 
). They cut off the heads of the prisoners they had taken, then 
ned and washed the interiors of the bodies and afterwards cooked 
The avidity shown by these savages, men and women, in that 
rible repast, persuaded me that they preferred human flesh to all 
See 

(The author then describes how heads are preserved, but his 
unt presents nothing new). 
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Nothing interesting occurred to me until the 9th March. On the 
day I learned with a joy impossible to describe, that my ransom ha 
arrived; that extraordinary deliverance was due to the followin 
circumstances :— 

When the captain quitted the ship to go ashore, the first that b 
saw was a native bearing one of the swords of our men, and when t 
had found the men, he learnt that they had been robbed of their arm. 
He at once gave the order to man the boat, but found that the oa: 
had been stolen; and they saw one of the natives who had take 
them, on a rock with them. Our men gave chase with such vigot 
that he threw away the oars and fled. As they returned towards tk 
boat the savages hidden behind the rocks fired on them, but happi 
did no harm. ‘They had hardly left the shore, when they discovere 
that the natives were in possession of the brig. They were witho 
arms, consequently it was useless to think of trying to save the vesse 
They therefore put to sea, taking a north-west direction, pulling har 
and they were sufficiently lucky to fall in with the schooner ‘Ne 
Zealand,” Captain Clark, from Sydney, and who took them on boar 
The latter captain, on hearing the state of our ship, resolved to retal 
her, which he did, as we have seen. The fragments of human fle: 
spread about the deck, and the remains of fires they had lighted, le 
no doubt that the unhappy ones left on board had been devoured | 
these cannibals. The schooner then returned to Tauranga, whe 
they learnt that I was still alive and a prisoner at Whakatane. T 
captain sent off two chiefs to carry the muskets for my ransom; th 
went by land and arrived on the 9th of March. I left with the 
immediately, but my weakness, due to the wound, rendered t 
journey much harder than on the previous occasion; I had gre 
trouble in managing to cross the mountains, covered as they we 
with high ferns, dripping with dew, and was not in consequence al 
tosleep. . . . . Wehad to make many detours to avoid t 
inhabitants. After three days and nights of very hard travel 
reached Tauranga, where I had the inexpressible pleasure of findi 
my captain and messmates. j 


We arrived at the Bay of Islands on the 15th March, when 
captain took me to the Rey. Mr. Williams, a missionary established 
those parts, but not being a doctor, he could only give me a powder 
prevent the excrescence of the flesh of my wound. I left for Syd 
on the 17th March, on board the ‘New Zealand,” and we arrive t 
the 25th. I thus passed twenty-three days without any help 
medical assistance. They extracted three bullets out of my arm, a 
the surgeon wished to amputate it, but to this I would not conse 
After staying three months in Sydney, during which my wound heal 
I returned to England, arriving there after a voyage of four month 


: 
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Tue Deatu or NGaARARA. 


_ Lhave said that the taking of the ‘“‘ Hawes”? was connected with 
r story, and the following, copied from J. A. Wilson’s ‘Life of Te 
aharoa,’’ shows the connection and the sequel. ‘When the news 
the cutting off of the “Hawes” reached the Bay of Islands, 
me Huropeans resident there, considered it necessary to make an 
ample of Ngarara. They therefore sent the “New Zealander ”’ 
hooner to Whakatane, and Te Hana, a Nga-Puhi chief acquainted 
ith Ngarara, volunteered to accompany the expedition. The “New 
iealander ”” arrived off Whakatane, and Ngarara encouraged by the 
iecess of his enterprise against the ‘‘ Hawes,’’ determined to act in 
€ same manner towards this vessel. But first, with the usual 
Butious instinct of a Maori, he went on board in friendly guise for the 
ouble purpose of informing himself of the character of the vessel, 
nd of putting the pakehas off their guard. Ngarara spent a pleasant 
ay, hearing the korero (news) and doubtless doing a little business ; 
9 much so that his was the last canoe alongside the vessel, which 
iter it was arranged should enter the river the following morning. 
feanwhile, our Nga-Puhi chief sat quietly and apparently uncon- 
ernedly smoking his pipe on the taffrail, his double gun, as a matter 
f course lying near at hand; yet was he not unmindful of his 
lission or indifferent to what was passing before him. He had 
1arked his prey, and only waited the time when Ngarara, the last to 
ave, should take his seat in the canoe. For a moment the canoe’s 
ainter was retained by the ship, ‘‘ but in that drop of time,” an age 
f sin, a life of crime, had passed away, and Ngarara had writhed his 
ist in the bottom of his own canoe—shot by the Nga-Puhi chief in 
stribution of the ‘‘ Hawes” tragedy, in which he had been the prime 
yover and chief participator. 


“One of the natives who took part in the ‘‘ Hawes”’ tragedy was 
Nga-Puhi man, who at the time was visiting at Whakatane, but 
sually lived at Maunga-tapu, near Tauranga, having taken a woman 
t that place to wife. It so happened that Waka-Nene, of Hokianga, 
Herwards Tamati-Waka, and-our ally in the first war between the 
laoris and the Government, at the Bay of Islands, 1843-4, was on 
1e beach at Maunga-tapu, when this Nga-Puhi man returned from 
Jhakatane to his wife and friends. Tamati-Waka advanced to meet 
im and delivered a speech, pacing up and down in Maori style, while 
gati-he, the people of the pa sat round. ‘‘ Ugh! you are a pretty 
llow,” said, Tamati, ‘to call yourself a Nga-Puhi. Do they murder 
tkehas at Nga-Puhi in that manner? What makes you steal away 
sre to kill pakehas? Has the pakeha done you any harm that you 
Ilhim? There! that is for your work,” he said, as he suddenly 
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stopped short and shot the native dead, whom he was addressing, , 
amidst his connections and friends. This action, bold even to rash-- 
ness on Waka-Nene’s part, stamped his character for the future, . 
throughout the length and breadth of New Zealand as the friend of! 
the pakeha—a reputation he has since so well sustained.” 

The revenge taken by the Whaka-tohea people, with which tribe : 
Ngarara was connected, for his death, belongs only indirectly to this: 
story. But in the course they took they secured the death of an. 
unfortunate white man then staying at Hicks Bay. 

It would appear from a narrative written by the late Major Ropata 
Wahawaha, that on board the “ New Zealander” schooner were some 
Ngati-Porou people on a visit to the Bay of Islands, to which place 
they had been urged to proceed by Uenuku, a chief of Ngati-Porou, 
and that it was in course of their voyage back to the Bay that 
Ngarara was shot. After the occurrence, the Ngati-Awa people of 
Whakatane (Ngarara’s people), having seen the Ngati-Porou on board, 
came to the conclusion that Ngarara’s death was due to the influence 
of the latter tribe. So they arose, together with the Whaka-tohea, 
Whanau-a-Apanui and Whanau-a-Ehutu tribes and proceeded to 
Whare-kahika (Hicks Bay), and laid seige to the pa at Omarv-iti 
there. Here Tu-tohi-a-rangi, Uenuka’s son was killed, together with a 
white man named Tera (? Taylor), whilst another named George, escaped 
by swimming off to a rock, whence he was rescued by a ship’s boat 
belonging to a whaler, which happened to call in at that place in the 
very nick of time. Tera’s body was burnt. This was either in the 
end of 1829, or the beginning of 1880. N 

Subsequently, in 1831, Ngaure and Whare-tomokia of Nga-Puhi, 
with their people were returning jrom a friendly visit to Ngati- 
Porou, of the Kast Coast, by canoe, when Te Whanau-a-Apanui tribe, 
having heard of their passing along the coast, thought this 
too good an opportunity to be lost, so manned a canoe and gave 
chase. They came up with the Nga-Puhi chiefs off Whakaari, of 
White Island, and after a fight succeeded in capturing the canoe, and 
killed most of the crew. Thus was some revenge obtained for Ngarara’s 
death, but it led to consequences perhaps little anticipated by 
Te Whanau-a-Apanui tribe, as we shall see later on. At this time the 
Nga-Puhi chief Te Wera was still living at Te Mahia Peninsula, and 
had been at enmity with Ngati-Porou, but the death of the two 
Nga-Puhi chiefs, together with that of Tu-tohi-a-rangi, son of the 
principal chief of Ngati-Porou, appears to have ended the enmity and 
engendered a common desire for revenge against the people of the 
Bay of Plenty in which Nga-Puhi played a prominent part, but not 


till 1884. But to return to the North, for a few items from the 
*‘ Missionary Record.”’ 
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On May 22nd,.1829, the Rev. W. Williams met at Kawakawa, 
ay of Islands, a Maori chief who had lately returned from a visit to 
ahiti. This is worth noting, in order to put us on our guard against 
cepting as original traditions of the Maori, matters that this and 
ther Maoris may have learned in their whaling voyages to the central 
acific. Not that there is much danger of this occurring from 
ga-Puhi sources, for that tribe has probably contributed less towards 
e ancestral history of the Maoris than any other tribe. 
29nd June, Rev. W. Williams went to Kerikeri to visit the well- 
nown Nega-Puhi chief Rewa, ‘‘ who had severely injured his hand by 
he bursting of a gun. It was necessary to amputate three of his 
ingers, which I proposed to do, but the superstitions of the people 
vere so great that every one was opposed to it, and I was also given to 
inderstand that if I had cut his hand, a party of strange natives who 
jad just arrived from the southward to visit Rewa, would probably 
ave been cut off by Rewa’s people as a payment for his accident.” 
‘his was strict Maori law; some one had to suffer, whether he was 
he wrong-doer or another was not of much consequence. A notice- 
ble instance of this occurred the following year, as we shall see. 
‘his party of natives from the south appears to have returned on 
1ugust 6th. Who they were is not stated, but probably were some of 
he Ngati-Porou people. The Rev. J. D. Lang describes Rewa in 1839, 
s follows :---‘‘ He is as fine a looking man as I have ever seen, tall, 
nuscular, athletic, with an expression of kindliness on his open 
ountenance, which it is impossible to mistake, notwithstanding the 
atooing with which his face is disfigured. His daughter is one of 
he handsomest uative women I have seen.” 

At this period there appears to have been a Maori god of some 

ote, established at the Bay, named ‘‘ Whiti,’”’ who communicated 
yith the people by a whistling sound, produced by the priest by means 
f ventriloquism. 
_ April 24th, 1829. All the natives round Waimate proceeded to 
Vhangaroa to the hahunga, or “ bone-scraping’’ of Hongi Hika’s 
ones. This was an old custom and the occasion of much feasting, 
gether with some wailing by the relatives, when the bones of 
istinguished persons, after the body had been buried for about a year, 
rhere exhumed, scraped clean, painted red with kokowat, or red ochre, 
nd then finally deposited in the family vault, usually a cave or chasm 
nly known to a very few. 


Tue Grrts War (so called), 1830. 


In 1880, an occurence took place at the Bay of Islands, which is 
ery illustrative of Maori customs, and which led to further Nga-Puhi 
xpeditions against the southern tribes. It has been called the “ Girls 
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War,” for this reason :—The captain of a whaler, then anchored offi 
Kororareka (afterwards Russell), to which place very many such ships: 
came in those days for fresh provisions, «c.,* took to himself twor 
Maori girls as wives. ‘Tiring of these after a time, he took two other 
and younger girls, sisters, and discarded the first pair. Notlong after,’ 
the four girls were bathing on the beach at Kororareka, and were! 
sporting and chaffing one another, whilst their mothers looked on: 
from the shore. From chaff they got to abuse, and finally to cursing: 
in the Maori sense. The mother of the first two girls rushed into the: 
water and nearly succeeded in drowning the other two girls. The 
first two girls were said to have been connected with the family of Te 
Morenga, an influential chief of Kawakawa, whilst the ladies who 
succeeded them in the affections of the captain, were connected with 
Rewa’s family, one of the most important of the Bay chiefs. This 
incident led to great disturbances, for insults of the nature offered 
could not be brooked by the old-time Maori. Ururoa, a chief of 
Whangaroa and brother-in-law of the late Hongi Hika came to Koro- 
rareka with a large force and proceeded to plunder the kumara planta- 
tions of the local people, i.e. Te Morenga’s and Pomare’s tribes. This 
was on the 5th March, 1830. The missionaries used their utmost 
persuasion to avert a conflict, for the two parties were now in close 
proximity ; but on the following day, owing to the accidental dis- 
charge of a musket which killed a woman of the invading party, a 
general fight was brought on in which a good many people were killed 
and more wounded—Rev. Mr. Davies says nearly one hundred. 
Amongst the slain was Hengi of Takou, north of the Bay, a chief of 
some rank. 


On the 8th March, 1830, arrived at the Bay, the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden and his daughter. Naturally he used his great influence to 
assist the resident missionaries to make peace between the fighting 
tribes, most of the members of which were related ; indeed it is said 
that often fathers, sons and brothers were fighting against one another 
on either side. A peace was made on the 17th March in the presence 
of about a thousand natives, and ratified on the 18th, “ When,” says 
the Missionary Record, ‘‘a chief from Ururoa’s party repeated a very 
long song, with a small stick in his hand, which at the conclusion he 
broke and threw down at the feet of the ambassador of the opposite 
party. The meaning of this was, that hostilities had been broken off. 
The latter chief then repeats a similar form of words and casts down 
his broken stick at the feet of the former speaker.” 


* An old settler informed me in 1880, that he had seen over sixty whale ships 
at one time, anchored in the Kawakawa river, opposite Opua. 
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Thus peace was made, so far ag Nega-Puhi was concerned ;_ but 
engi’s two sons, Mango and Kakaha, were not satisfied with the utu 
btained for their father’s death, and proceeded to arrange for a hostile 
xpedition against the tribes of the south, “ Kia ngata ai te nyakau 
ourt,’’—to assuage the darkness of the heart. This was, of course, 
n strict accordance with Maori law : someone must suffer, and as they 
ould not attack their relations, the Bay of Islands people, after peace 
ad been made, they used this as an excuse for a raid on the innocent 
ribes of the Bay of Plenty. 

But, Mr. C. F. Maxwell tells me, there was another take also, inducing 

he Takou people to seek revenge. He says, ‘‘I will now explain why 

gati-Kuri (of Whangape, west coast, north of Hokianga), joined Nga- 
Puhi and formed part of the ope which devastated Tuhua, and were 
afterwards cut off and eaten by Ngai-Te-Rangi at Motiti. When 
Hengi was killed at Kororareka in 1830, by Ngati-Manu, he left two 
sons, Mango and Kakaha, by a Ngati-Kuri woman, and also a young 
wife. After his death, Tareha, the great Nga-Puhi chief, of Ngati- 
rehia hapu, took the young widow to wife. The two stepsons objected 
and brought her back. In revenge, a Nga-Puhi tawa came down and 
destroyed the Kumara cultivations of the brothers. This naturally 
caused much annoyance and the brothers therefore decided—‘“ We will 
20 south and obtain payment, or die at the hands of strangers, for 
those who have injured us are of our own tribe.” 

They sent to their mother’s people, and about 200 of the Ngati- 
Kuri joined them. ‘The take or reason of these people consenting to 
join in the expedition was this :—Whare-tomokia of Ngati-tautahi, 
had been way-laid and slain by Te Whanau-a-Apanui at Orete, Bay of 
Plenty, while returning from a visit to Waiapu, some of his people 
being retained as slaves. It was to obtain wtw for this, and to release 
the prisoners that they joined the expedition.”’ 

The date of Whare-tomokia’s death was apparently 1831; he was 
with Nga-ure as described on page 34. 


Anvanu, 1830, anv Morrti, 1831. 

The record of Mango and Kakaha’s expedition to Ahuahu, or the 
Mercury Islands in the Bay of Plenty, are more meagre than usual, 
10r can I ascertain the exact date of their departure from Takou, a 
ew miles north of the Bay of Islands. It was, however, somewhere 
bout July, 1880, for the Rev. W. Williams says, July 18 :—“ A party 
rom Kororareka, who were concerned in the late fight (March, 1830), 
wre about to proceed to the south to fight with any they meet with, 
hough they are not at hostilities with any in the south at present. 
[hey are going to obtain satisfaction for one of their chiefs killed at 
<ororareka, as they cannot conveniently obtain it from the people 
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who killed him.” The expedition was a small one, only about on 
hundred warriors taking part in it, and probably not more than two « 
three canoes. The war-party fell unexpectedly on the unfortunate 
living at Ahuahu, or Great Mercury Island, and killed a great numb 
of them. ‘They then attacked Maunga-tapu pa at Tauranga, bi 
suffered a repulse at the hands of the Ngai-Te-Rangi tribe, after whic 
they returned home to the north. 


On the 20th January, 1881, the Rev. A. N. Brown, notes :—* Tk 
accounts received from the south are disturbing ; many have been @ 
off.” This apparently refers to the above expedition. He add 
‘‘ During the past four months there has been much fighting among: 
the people living thirty miles south (of the Bay) and at Hokianga.” 


I remember hearing an incident of this massacre at Ahuah 
Island, which adds another instance of the remarkable tenacity of li 
of the Maori. A man had been tomahawked by Nga-Puhi (a terrib! 
wound), and was left for dead. He came to himself, apparently som 
time after the fight, to find himself the sole survivor*of his peopl 
Nga-Puhi had left, after holding the usual feast. The poor fello 
bound up his head as best he could, got something to eat, then swai 
the two and a-half mile channel separating Ahuahu from the mait 
land, and finally after many days of wearisome travel, turned up ¢ 
Coromandel, where his friends lived. He survived for many yea 
afterwards. 


The defeat suffered by Nga-puhi at Maunga-tapu, Taurang: 
naturally necessitated a retaliatory expedition to wipe it out; an 
moreover, the late Hengi’s relatives and tribe felt that the massaa 
at Ahuahu Island had not satisfied their lust for revenge. Anoth 
expedition was therefore decided on, this time to be commanded 1} 
Te Haramiti, an old priest of Matauri, near Takou. Apparently th 
expedition started from the Bay early in 1831, for news had reache 
the Bay, of the Nga-Puhi defeat in March, as the following extrag 
show :— . 


March 6th, 1831.—Rev. W. Williams says, ‘‘ News has just arrive 
that a party of about fifty natives from Takou which went down sout 
about two months ago to kill all that came in their way are entirel 
cut off at (or near) Tauranga.” The Rev. A. N. Brown unde 
March 5th, says: ‘‘ Went to Rangihoua (at the Bay.) A desperai 
battle has been fought at the south, only one man has returned ot 
of the party that went from Takou, consisting of twenty chiefs, fort 
slaves, seven canoes and two cannon. This party, before they wel 
surprised had cut off and destroyed at different places over 300 natives. 
March 11th :—* A few of the natives from Whangaruru (a little sout 
of the Bay) joined the expedition from Takou which has been cut c 
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from the south. A large party from inland are now gone to 
Whangaruru to eat up all the food of those who have been killed, 
whilst the children and wives will be left desolate.” This proceeding 
of course, was the law of muru, and the “inland people’ would 
thus reason: these Whangaruru people had no business to go and 
get killed; the tribe thereby loses a number of good warriors; their 
relatives must suffer for it. 

The best account of Te Hara-miti’s expedition is that given in 
Mr. J. A. Wilson’s ‘Life of Te Waha-roa’’ so often quoted, which 
I copy here, with the addition of a few notes of my own. 


‘“‘Undaunted and undiscouraged by want of success, Nga-Puhi 
again sent forth a taua, led by Te Hara-miti, a noted old priest. As 
this war-party was a small one of 140 men, it was arranged that a 
reinforcement should follow it. In 18382 (read 1881) Te Hara-miti’s 
taua set out, and landed first at Ahuahu where about one hundred 
Ngati-Maru were surprised, killed and eaten.* The only person who 
escaped this massacre was a man with a pecular shaped head, the 
result of a tomahawk wound then received. He said, as he sat in the 
dusk of the evening in the bush, a little apart from his companions, 
something rustled past him, he seemed to receive a blow, and became 
insensible; when next he opened his eyes, he saw the full moon 
sailing in the heavens; all was still as death, he wondered what had 
happened. Feeling pain, he put his hand to his head, and, finding 
an enormous wound, began to comprehend the situation; at length, 
faint for want of food, and believing the place deserted, he cautiously 
and painfully crept forth, to find the bones of his friends, and the 
ovens in which they had been cooked. Food there was none; yet, 
in that wounded condition he managed to subsist on roots and shell 


- fish until found and rescued by some of his own tribe, who went from 


the mainland to visit their friends who had been slaughtered. How 
the wretched mau lived under such circumstances is a marvel. 


“From Mercury Island, Te Hara-miti’s taua sailed to Tuhua 
(Mayor Island) where they surprised, killed, and ate many of Te 
Whanau-a-Ngai-Taiwhao. A number however took refuge in their 
rocky and impregnable pa at the east end of the island, whence they 
contrived to send intelligence to Ngai-Te-Rangi at Tauranga of 
Nga-Puhi’s irruption. The Nga-Puhi tawa remained several days at 
Tuhua, irresolute whether to continue the incursion or return to their 
own country. A few men of the taua, satisfied with the first slaughter, 


*I think this refers to the previous expedition under Mango and Kakaha of 
the previous year, which, there is no doubt did kill about 100 people at Ahuahu. 


+It will be noted that Mr. Wilson’s account of this incident differs but little 
from my account given on a previous page. 
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had wished to return from Mercury Island; but now all, exeepting; 
Te Hara-miti, desired to do the same.* They urged the success ob 
the expedition; that having accomplished their purpose, further 
operations were unnecessary, that they were in the immediate vicinity, 
of the hostile and powerful Ngai-Te-Rangi, who, should they hear of 
the recent attack, would be greatly incensed; that their own number 
were few, and there appeared little hope of the arrival of the promised 
reinforcements, and that though the tribes in the south possessed) 
only a few guns, yet they no longer dreaded fire-arms as formerly, 
when the paralysing terror they inspired so frequently enabled Nga- 
Puhi to perpetrate the greatest massacres with impunity—hence 
Pomare and his tawa had never returned from Waikato. To these 
arguments Te Hara-miti, their priest and leader, replied that, though 
they had done very well, the atua (god) was not satisfied, and they 
must therefore try and do more. He assured them that the promised 
succours were at hand and that they were required by the atua to go 
as far as the next island, Motiti, whence they would be permitted to 
return to the Bay of Islands. To Motiti, or Flat Island, accordingly 
they went; for Te Hara-miti, their oracle, was supposed to 
communicate the will of the atwa, and they of course like all New 
Zealanders of that day, whether in war or peace, scrupulously 
observed the forms and rites of their ancient religion and supersti- 
tions, and obeyed the commands of their spiritual divinities, as 
revealed by the tohungas or priests. 


‘“The Nga-Puhi, when they arrived at Motiti, were obliged to 
content themselves with the ordinary food found there, such as 
potatoes and other vegetables, with pork, for the inhabitants had fled. 
But this disappointment was quickly forgotten when the next day at 
noon a large fleet of canoes was descried approaching from the 
direction of Tuhua Island. Forthwith the cry arose, ‘‘ Here are Nga- 
Puhi, here is the fulfilment of Te Hara-miti’s prophecy,” and off the 
rushed in scattered groups along the south-western beach of Motiti q 
wave welcome to their friends. 


‘Let us leave this party for awhile to see how, in the viteun Gee 
Ngai-Te-Rangi had been occupied. As soon as the news from Tuhua 
reached Tauranga, the Ngai-Te-Rangi hastily assembled a powerful 
force to punish the invaders. Te Waha-roa (of Ngati-Haua, of Mata: 
mata, Thames Valley inland), was on a visit to Tauranga, and by his 
prestige, energy, and advice, contributed much to the spirit and 


*Mr. Maxwell tells me, that Kauae-hapainga, a priest of Ngati-Kuri—which 
tribe formed part of the expedition—hud cast the omens, and found ther 
unfavourable to a further extension of the Nga-Puhi operations, and he advise¢ 
a return home, but ‘le Hara-miti overuled this. 
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uctivity of the enterprise. In short, so vigorous were Ngai-Te-Rangi’s 
reparations that in a few days a fleet of war canoes, bearing one 
fhousand warriors led by Tu-paea* and Te Waha-roa, sailed out of 
Tauranga Harbour and steered for Tuhua. (My notes add the follow- 
ng :—Prior to starting, recourse was had to the seer or matakite, to 
ommunicate with his god to ascertain whether the expedition would 
oe successful. The seer’s name was Tawaha, and in his sleep he 
aeard his atua chant to him the following :— 


Maunga-nui, nau mai haere ! 
Maunga-roa, nau mai haere 
Kia kite koe i Wai-hihi, 

Kia kite koe i Wai-haha, 

Te imakeretanga o tona ure, 
Ki roto te wai o Hiha! 


Great mountain, thou art welcome, 
Tall mountain, thou art welcome. 
When thou shall see Wai-hihi, 
When thou shalt see Wai-haha, 
Then shall his courage fail, 

In the waters of Hiha. 

This was deemed quite satisfactory and the taua proceeded joyfully 
mn its way. The following chiefs of Ngai-Te-Rangi were engaged in 
his expedition :—Te Kiri-tata, Hika-reia,+ Tawaha, Te Rangi-hau, Te 
Panepane, Tahere and others.) ‘‘ The voyage was so timed that they 
wrived at the island at daylight on the following morning, when they 
were informed by Te Whanau-a-Ngai-Taiwhao, from the shore, that 
jhe Nga-Puhi had gone the previous day to Motiti. The warriors, 
ynimated with hope, and thoroughly set upon revenge, or to perish in 
he attempt, made old ocean hiss and boil to the measured stroke of 
heir warlike tuki; while the long, low, war canoes glided serpent-like 
yver the undulations of an open swell. At mid-day, as they neared 
Motiti, the enemies canoes were seen ranged upon the strand at the 
sthmus that connects the pa at its south end with the the rest of the 
sland; and now Negai-Te-Rangi deliberately laid on their oars and 
ook refreshments before joining issue with their antagonists. The 
Maunga-tapu canoes forming the right wing of the attack, were then 
lirected to separate at the proper time, and pass round the south end 
yf the island, to take the enemy in the rear, and prevent the escape of 
wny by canoes, that might be on the eastern beach. 

‘“‘Allarrangements having been made, Ngai-Te Rangi committed 
hemselves to the onslaught, which, as we have seen, the doomed 
Nga-Puhi rushed blindly forth to welcome. The latter, cut off from 


*Tupaea subsequently escaped from the great slaughter at Te Tumu, 7th 
March, 1834, when his tribe suffered very severely at the hands of Te Arawa. 

+ Hikareia was killed as he fied from Te Tumu. 7th March, 1834, by Te Ipu- 
Tarakawa, at Wairakei, half-way between Maketu and Tauranga. 
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escape, surprised, scattered and outnumbered, were destroyed in dete 
almost without resistance.” (The first man or mata-ika was killd 
by the Ngai-Te-Rangi chief Te Panepane). “ Old Hara-miti, blix 
with age, sat in the stern of the canoe ready to receive his friend! 
but, hearing the noise of the conflict, he betook himself to incant' 
tions to insure the success of his people, and was thus engaged whe 
the men of Ngai-Te-Rangi came up and with their fists beat him 
death, a superstitious feeling preventing each from drawing his sacre 
blood. Only two Nga-Puhi survived—a youth to whom quarter wa 
given, and a man who it is said, swam to Wai-rakei on the main ; * 
respect of which feat we will only say that it was an uncommon 
long swim.” 

The Nga-Puhi story says that more than one of their peop 
escaped this massacre, and that they together with the survivors | 
Whare-tomokia’s party were rescued at Tauranga by Titore’s ope | 
the following year. Such was the end of the so-called ‘‘ Girls War. 
at the Bay of Islands. The quarrels of a few girls bathing on 1 
beach at Kororaeka, had thus led to the deaths of many hundreds | 
people, a great many of them having not the remotest connection wii 
the quarrel, or with the people to whom the girls belonged. One. 
the cannon, or perhaps mortars, called by the Maoris a pu-huri-whenu 
and named Te Hara-miti, is stillin possession of the Opotiki natives 

A few additional items from the ‘ Missionary Record,’’ of 188 
may be of interest :—January 7th; Mr. W. Williams visited Tite 
(? Titore), who was a great chief (mentioned several times in this nart 
tive) and had married Hongi-Hika’s sister. In the same month the 
was fighting going on at Manga-kahia and the Upper Wairoa betwei 
the people of the latter place and the Ngai-Tawake of the Bay, whi 
Messrs Baker and Shepherd tried to prevent without success. M 
Baker says, ‘‘ Amongst the Wairoa people was Moe-tarau, fra 
Kaipara, I never saw so lion-like a man in my life, and his langua 
agreed with his appearance.’”’ In this expedition the two missionari 
ran much danger from the excited state in which the natives wei 
In February, it was estimated that the number of natives within fi 
miles of the new Mission Station at Waimate was between two a 
three thousand. Alas! how many are there now, probably not ¢ 
hundred ? | 

On May 14th, there was a party of Whakatohea natives at t 
Bay, who were living under the protection of Mata-karaha. Ju 
15th, ‘A small cutter has returned from Tauranga, which left 1 
Bay fortnight since. She took from Rangi-houa thirty natives un 
Whare-poaka, for the purpose of ascertaining the truth of a report tl 
a sister of his had been killed by the people of that place. Th 
intention was to fight, but they were overawed by the number 
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August 5th, Rev. H. Williams visited Oruru, near Mangonui, the 
first visit of a missionary. Tarepa was then one of the principal 


chiefs, who appeared to think “the Nga-Puhi are much changed since 


the missionaries have lived amongst them.” December, Mr. Davis 
visited Maui, whose son had recently died, the boy was laid out on a 
bier in a shed dressed up in feathers and mats; and his father and 
mother and other relatives were dreadfully cut about the face and 
limbs, in token-of grief. “A man was just preparing to kill one of 
the slaves as a sacrifice to the manes of the child.” 

On April 12th, 1831, the Rev. Mr. Yates describes the ceremony of 
consulting the oracle as follows :—‘ After the two men who called 
themselves priests were strictly tapued, they entered for a time to pray 
that they might be rightly directed in the important business before 
them. In about five minutes they returned, each with a cockle-shell in 
his hand, and with which the hair was immediately cut off the fore- 
head—each one performing very ceremoniously the office for the other. 
On finishing they ate some sacred food, and with another cockle-shell 
tied to their garments, they went into the thickest of the fern, where, 
having cleared a small, circular space, they sat and prayed again. 
Two small sticks were then cut with the cockle-shell and nicely 
balanced upon another stick stuck in the ground for the purpose. 
The circle, from the height of the fern, was well-sheltered from the 
wind, and the sticks were left balanced when the priests retired. 
They are to return again at sunset, when, if the sticks have not fallen 
down, their deity has not heard their prayers and the whole ceremony 
has to be repeated. But if they have fallen towards the rising sun, 
success will attend their undertaking ; if the contrary, there will be no 
success and probably the tribe will be cut off.” This is a species of divini- 
tion allied to the niu, but differs slightly from the latter ceremony. 

The destruction of Te Hara-miti’s expedition naturally caused 
great excitement amongst the Nga-Puhi tribes, and immediately led to 
steps being considered for obtaining wtu for this serious blow to the 
prestige of Nga-Puhi. We gather from the ‘“ Missionary Record,” 
a few notes of occurrences at the Bay in connection therewith: April 
4th, 1831, Rev. H. Williams “‘saw Morunga (? Te Morenga), Kawiti 
and Hiki,’” all renowned Ngai-Puhi warriors, ‘‘ preparing for an 
expedition to the South on the 12th. Kawiti’s party moved on to 
Kororareka, twelve canoes manned by between 200 and 300 men.” 
On the 13th, Moka, another great Nga-Puhi warrior, “nearly blew 
his hand off with a musket. This is his first meeting with this 
party since their fight on March 6th, 1830. The expedition was post- 
poned till the summer. On the 18th, Te Tirarau (of Whangarei) was 
at Kororareka; he came to join the expedition, but returned, as 
Kawiti had done.” On the 20th, ‘“ Visited old Wata, of Takou, from 
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which place came the principal people in the expedition, as it wa 
their relatives who had been cut off. 22nd April, ‘‘ Mate, of Mangas 
kahia, Te Tirarau’s late opponent, also came to Kororareka to jou 
the Southern expedition. The Takou people also had just arrived 
they were the most aggrieved of any of the people, as it was theii 
relatives principally who fell at Motiti. Titore, Tareha and Rewz 
were also there. They advised the Takou people to wait until summer 
when all Nga-Puhi would go with them. Titore said he could no; 
attend to Christianity till he returned from the proposed expedition te 
Tauranga.” 


Puxz-ranei’s Taua to WarKato, 1832. 


We must leave the proposed Tauranga expedition for awhile, te 
relate that of Puke-rangi to Waikato, but the exact date of its leaving 
cannot now be ascertained, indeed, beyond the facts stated by Mr. C 
Marshall,* I know nothing of it. Mr. Marshall who was then living 
in the Waikato, having been the first white man to settle in those parts,’ 
gives a full account of this expedition, which is summarised here; 1 
took place in 1882. The taua appears to have been composed largely o 
the Southern Nga-Puhi tribes, from Whangarei, &c. The expeditiox 
was avery strong one, nearly 3,000 men under the leadership o 
Puke-rangi, Motu-tara and Te Tirarau of the Parawhau tribe o 
Whangarei; the latter had a separate account of his own to square 01 
account of losses at Otamatea, Whangarei and other places. Nga 
Puhi came by the usual route via Otahuhu and the Awaroa portage 
whilst Waikato assembled at the heads of that river equally as stron, 
as Nga-Puhi. After a time, having consumed all the food there 
Waikato retreated up the river, where after some time Puke-rangi an 
his party followed them after burning the settlement of Putataka a 
the mouth of the river, where a few Europeans had by this tim 
settled down. Near Whangape lake, Nga-Puhi surprised some fort 
Waikato people and killed them, but they proceeded no further a 
returned to the Heads, where they killed a pakeha named ‘“ Paddy. 

Nga-Puhi were followed to Manukau by some of the Ngati-Amart 
one of the Waikato tribes, but they effected nothing ; hearing whic 
the Ngati-Te-Ata (of Waiuku), Ngati-Tama-oho, Ngati-Tipa an 
Ngati-Mahanga—all Waikato tribes—and Ngati-Whatua, with sever: 
of their sub-tribes followed after Nga-Puhi, as far as Tawa-tawhiti, neg 
Te Kawau Island (? Whangarei), where they attacked and defeated th 
Northern tribe with great slaughter. In this encounter Puke-rang 


* “ Pakeha Rambles through Maori Lands,” Lieut. Col. St. John, p. 19. 


+ Captain Kent was the first white man to settle at Kawhia, in 1831, final 
removing to Mauku, and then North Shore, Auckland. He was buried at Te To 
Point, Manukau, where I saw his grave in 1863. 
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he Nga-Puhi leader was killed. Ngati-Whatua at this time were 
ving at Te Horo, on the Waipa, and in this war they got a little 
utisfaction for their previous losses. This was the last expedition 
hat Nga-Puhi made against these Southern people of the West Coast. 
they had probably had enough of it, and fire-arms were by this time 
ommon to most tribes. I think it possible that Mr. Marshall has 
iven a wrong position for Tawa-tawhiti, unless there were two defeats 
f Nga-Puhi at the place of that name, near Kawau Island, and that 
; was to Whangarei the taua went. 

In November, 1831, the news of the capture and killing of Tama- 
hara-nui of Akaroa, by Te Rau-paraha, reached the Bay by letters 
ated in March, 1881. ‘There were said to be 1500 men armed with 
auskets, under Te Rau-paraha at Otaki, Kapiti, &c. Also in the same 
aonth the letters of the Maori chiefs to His Majesty William IV., 
sking him to protect them against ‘the tribe of Marion” (the French) 
yere sent ; as it was reported that the latter nation were about to take 
ossession of New Zealand. The letters were signed by Whare-rahi, 
tewa, Patu-one, Nene, Kekeao, Titore, Te Morenga, Ripi, Hara, 
.tua-haere, Moetara, Matangi, and Taonui. The occasion of this 
stter was the visit of a French man-of-war in the previous month. 

It will be remembered that in March 1828, the Rey. Henry Wil- 
ams had saved the life of Pango, a Rotorua chief, by taking him to 
‘auranga from the Bay, thus defeating the intentions of some of the 
iga-Puhi chiefs, who had expressed their determination to kill Pango. 
yn 27th April, 1831, the Rotorua chief, Whare-tutu, arrived at the 
say, sent by Pango, to ask that a missionary might be sent to his 
ribe at Rotorua. Mr. Williams took advantage of this, and left the 
say in the little schooner “ Karere,’’ October 16th, 1831, and together 
ith Mr. Chapman sailed for Tauranga, where he found several 
huropeans settled, and from thence preceeded to Rotorua, reaching 
hine-mutu on the 28th, Mr. Williams being the first missionary to 
isit that place. They reached the Bay on their return on November 
8th. 


Trrorr’s Exprpition to Tauraneca, 1831-2. 


Early in December, 1831, the gathering of the Nga-Puhi tribe 
ommenced prior to proceeding south to obtain utu for the destruction 
f Hara-miti’s expedition. They assembled at Kororareka, and 
mongst the chiefs were Titore, Rewa, Whare-nui, Te Morenga, Ururoa, 
[oka and Tareha. On the 25th December, about 200 people arrived 
t Kororareka from the north to join the expedition, Whare-poaka was 
ith them. These were Whangaroa and Takou people, no doubt, for 
- was the relatives of the latter who had suffered at Motiti. At that 
me it was estimated that there were between 500 and 600 natives 
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living at Takou. Of Titére’s expedition, the Rev. H. Williams gives: 
a full account in his diary,* as he and Mr. Fairbairn accompanied the. 
party in their schooner-rigged boat, leaving the Bay January 3rd, 1882, , 
Their intention was to endeavour to mitigate some of the horrors of! 
Maori warfare. This expedition numbered about 600 men, and it) 
appears that some time in January about 200 of the tawa separated 
from the rest under Rewharewha, or Ururoa of Whangaroa, Whare-. 
rahi and Whare-poaka, and made a raid on the people of the Thames 
Valley, where they did great destruction amongst the Ngati-Haua, 
Ngati-Maru, and other tribes living there. 


Expepition to Maramata, 1882. 


After the great battle of Hao-whenua, in 1830, between the 
Waikato and Thames tribes, in which the latter were defeated, the 
Ngati-Paoa branch of the latter together with some of Ngati- Whatua 
left and proceeded down the river Waikato—Ngati-Whatua to join 
their relatives at Te Horo, Waipa River, and Ngati-Paoa to their old 
homes on the Waiheke channel, hauling their canoes over the portage 
at Otahuhu, whilst some went by way of Maramarua, at the head of 
which river was another portage leading over to the Gulf of Hauraki. 
Here Ngati-Paoa lived for some time, until the death of Taku-rua at 
the hands of Waikato (Ngati-Haua), when an expedition was 
organised by Ngati-Paoa to obtain revenge. It was just at this 
juncture that Rewharewha’s division of Nga-Puhi, separating off from 
the main party, under Titore, arrived on the scene, and as these two 
tribes were related through intermarriage, Nga-Puhi were easily per- 
suaded to make a raid up the Piako and Thames Valleys. The com- 
bined taua consisting of 260 Nga-Puhi, and many of Ngati-Paoa, 
first went to Tararu, Thames, where a great war dance was danced, 
and they were joined by other of the Thames people. Te Hira of 
Ngati-Maru, with 200 men and some of the Nga-Puhi, went up the 
Waihou river and thence to Matamata, where considerable fightin 
took place, ending in victory for the invaders. The Ngati-Paoa and 
the rest of Nga-Puhi paddled up the Piako and there took the Kawe 
heitiki pa, from whence after a time the Nga-Puhi re-joined Titore’ 
force at Kati-kati. The Nga-Puhi chiefs in this expedition were :— 
Patu-one, Te Waka, Kainga-mata, Whare-poaka, Rewharewha, T 
Whare-rahi, Te Taonui and Raumati—the two latter accompanied T 
Hira. The Hauraki chiefs were : — Kohi-rangatira, Taharoku, 
Hauauru, Haora and Tipa. The celebrated Taraia Nga-kuti was at 
that time with Te Rau-paraha at the taking of Kai-apohia, 
; 


* Life of Archdeacon Williams, Vol. I, p. 107, 
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But to return to the main part of the Tauranga expedition. 
tore sailed leisurely down the coast, entering Katikati Heads on the 
h March, where they joined forces with those of Rewharewha, who 
ready had been engaged with Ngai-Te-Rangi, but without any result. 
1¢ expedition, consisting of eighty canoes and boats, then passed on 
tween Mata-kana island and the main, camping at Karopua on the 
h. This was about two miles from the Ngai-Te-Rangi position at 
ju-moe-tai. Several skirmishes took place on the 10th, 11th, 12th, 
th. And so it continued with many desultory skirmishes through 
oril, and the expedition returned to the Bay sometime in July or 
igust having accomplished very little, for the Southern natives were 
‘this time fairly equipped with arms, and Nga-Puhi did not find 
eir enemies so easy to conquer. ‘‘ Nea-Puhi were not beaten, but 
saried, humbled, and confessing to failure, the God of the mis- 
ymnaries, they said, had been too strong for them.” 


April 23rd, 1832, Rev. Mr. Davies, writing of the state of the 
tives (Nga-Puhi), says, ‘‘ Many have died of sickness and disease, 
nile a greater number have been cut down in the field of battle, in 
et they bid fair for annihilation, for the island is at this time in a very 
rbulent state. The poor creatures are now pretty generally supplied 
ith fire-arms and ammunition, and instead of going in small parties 
usual, they now collect themselves together and fight army against 
my, and in some cases, it is feared, Huropeans join them. About 
ree weeks since, I met a respectable man at the Bay, who had made 
voyage round New Zealand in his own vessel, as commander and 
ader ; he told me he had lost by his voyage £1500. MHis principal 
ject was flax, but as the natives were so universally involved in war, 
. could get nothing of the kind from them, and the consequence was 
y was then on his return to Port Jackson.” ‘Mr. Chapman, a 
spectable settler, a flax agent, who was going to reside at the 
hames, informed me that for these five years past, the natives of 
at beautiful part had not been allowed to cultivate except here and 
ere in secluded valleys—those of Whangarei, a stronger party 
aking a continual attack on them, and they had been so driven about 
at with few exceptions, they had left all their seed and food, and 
sre therefore living almost exclusively on fern-root and fish, and live 
a dreadful state of continuous alarm.’’ As a matter of fact, the 
Wk of the Thames tribes—Maru-tuahu and its sub-divisions—had 
.d inland to Matamata, Waikato, &c., to escape these constant Nga- 
uhi raids. 

As showing a few of the old customs and superstitions of the 
aoris in those days, the following is quoted from the ‘ Record,” 
scribing Titore’s expedition to Tauranga. ‘‘ Rauroha was no doubt 
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glad of the release, for he had suffered whilst on board from one ¢ 
their superstitions ; he had cut and dressed his brother's hair prior t 
his coming on board, and therefore dare not go below lest he should Ik 
killed by the atua (god). The weather being bad, he had been oblige 
to squat for three night under the long boat. . . . Titore, afte 
landing this morning with his party, invoked the god of the wind an 
the waves, thus :—A handful of seaweed which had been cast up b 
the sea, is selected from the beach, and having been dipped in the se: 
is fastened to the limb of a tree as an offering to their imaginary god 
an incantation is then said by the principal chief, his party bein 
present.”” January 27th, ‘‘ Arrived at the place where Hinaki ha 
been driven from Tamaki (vide ante 1821), and we sat down fe 
refreshment. One of our lads was requested to give the chiefs som 
biscuit ; he replied, ‘‘ Bye and bye.’’ Our old chief Whare-nui we 
in the midst of a karakia (incantation) with a short piece of stick i 
his hand, one end of which was placed on a piece of beef. He cor 
tinued this for seven or eight minutes, and after he had endec 
Kupenga took the stick and did the same. This, we find, is to rende 
the place free, for it had been tapu since the death of Hinaki.” Th 
of course was to whakanoa, or make common, the place where bloo 
had been shed. The “ Record” notes that about 1832 the Maori 
first began to get intoxicated. 


TrrorE’s Seconp Exprprtion to Tauranea, &c. 1882-18383. 


Titore was not satisfied with his expedition to Tauranga in tl 
beginning of 1832, so decided on another. Rev. A. N. Brown say 
‘November 28th, 1832, Titore, who has just returned from the sout 
was sitting on a bank (at Kororareka) relating his exploits. On 4 
right were fourteen heads stuck on short poles, which the natiy 
seemed eyeing with fiendish exhultation. Tohi-tapu, who accor 
panied us, after addressing the god Tu in a chanting tone, threw 
piece of stick he had in his hand towards other three heads, whi 
were those of their friends, that Titore had brought back from th 
South. The chiefs stopped their conversation to see if the stic 
round which was tied a piece of /orari (flax), would fall with tl 
knot upwards. It did fall upwards, which they took for a good sigi 
in the event of their returning to the South again to fight.”’ 

Apparently Titore's party left the Bay in the end of 1882, a 
returned in the first half of 1833, being accompanied by a party ot 
Rarawa (the shark) tribe from Mango-nui, Kaitaia, &c., under t] 
leadership of Te Pana-kareao,** who was the leading chief of tho 


* Nopera Ngakuku Panakareao, died 12th April, 1856. His residence was 
Kaitaia, where his particular hapu of Te Rarawa lived—Te Patu, which at t 
time of his death numbered about 200. His father, Te Kaka, was a ve 
influential and brave man, but in the inter-tribal wars of the North, he was driv 
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rts in the middle of the nineteenth century. With him were also 
me of the Au-pouri tribe, whose home is at the North Cape, but 
bo, at that time, were living about Kaitaia, Ranga-ounu, &c., having 
en driven from their homes by Hongi-Hika and his allies some 
ars previously. 


Again, the Rev. H. Williams and Rev. Mr. Chapman proceeded 
om the Bay to Maketu, in the Bay of Plenty, to try and put an end 
the contemplated slaughter by the Nga-Puhi tribes. On their 
rival at Maketu, 27th February, 1833, they found the Nga-Puhi host 
mped there, a skirmish having taken place the previous day, in 
hich ten people had ben killed. At this time, Maketu, which was 
large and strong pa, was held by (Ngati-Pukeko) the Arawa tribe ; 
nilst Te Tumu, about six miles to the east, and afterwards to become 
lebrated for the defeat of Ngai-Te-Rangi, of Tauranga, was held by 
e latter tribe under Tupaea, Kiharoa and others. The Arawa tribe 
as divided by tribal quarrels,so much so that some of them were 
tually assisting Nga-Puhi, z.e. the Ngati-Whakaue, whilst Negati- 
angi-wewehi under Hikairo were assisting Ngai-Te-Rangi. It will 
. remembered that Pango, a Rotorua chief, had been saved from 
assacre at the Bay, by the Rev. H. Williams, in 1828; and since 
en several visits had been paid to the Bay by Rotorua chiefs, very 
ten to beg that a missionary might be sent. So that the feeling 
used by the fall of Mokoia at Rotorua in 1823, at the hands of 
ongi, had become somewhat lessened, and a temporary friendship 
\d sprung up between certain hapus of Te Arawa and Nga-Puhi. 


A few notes from the ‘‘ Record’”’ will serve to show the state of 
e country as Messrs. Williams and Chapman sailed down the coast 
Maketu. Leaving the Bay on the 3rd February, 1833, they called in 
Whangarei on the 9th and found ‘no natives, all having been 
spersed some time since by a party of Waikatos.” This would be the 
pedition in retaliation for Puke-rangi’s and Te Tirarau’s taua to 
faikato in 18382. On the 10th, they pulled up the Whangarei river ; 
vain no people; they saw the ruins of a Pakeha’s house. ‘‘ When 


ym Oruru and fled to the North Cape, taking refuge amongst the Au-pouri tribe, 
d with them, was obliged to flee to Manawa-tawhi, or the Three Kings Islands, 
1ere they lived for many years. It is said that when the natives on the main 
ed to burn the fern, the ashes would be carried by the wind across the thirty 
les straits that separate the Three Kings from the North Cape, and these 
fortunate exiles used to sit down and cry over these ashes as messengers from 
eir old homes. On one occasion, Te Kaka, in making his escape from his enemies 
came entangled in the supplejack vines, thereby endangering his life, and in com- 
emoration of this event, named his son Pana-kareao (spurned by the supplejack). 
1is was prior to the combination of Nga-Puhi under Hongi. In re-occupying their 
nquered territory afterwards, Pana-kareao was attacked by Hone Heke in 1841 
1d driven from Oruru with some loss finally settling at Kaitaia. 


4 
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last here, there were several natives in the pa, and some Europea: 
about; but all are now gone, through war.’’ On the 11th, they call 
in at Mangawhai, where they saw many footsteps of the Rarawa par 
which had followed after Titore. At Whakatu-whenua (Cape Rodne 
they overtook the Rarawa, amongst them Rawiri (? Taiwhang: 
From thence to Omaha on the 12th, the Rarawa having passed on 

Hauturu (or Little Barrier Island). On the 13th, they ran into Po 
Charles, at Cape Colville, where the ‘‘boys’’ were considerab 
alarmed on account of ‘‘ Pareke-awhiowhio, a noted character, ai 
lord of this part and who has killed many a traveller.” They reache 
Abuahu Island on the 14th, and waited there for the Rarawa fle« 
They saw many human bones scattered about, the result of th 
slaughter by Nga-Puhi in 1831. After calling at Mercury Bay ar 
Whanga-mata, at neither of which places was a soul to be seen, the 
entered Tauranga on the 26th and camped under Maunga-nui, tl 
southern headland of the harbour. On the 27th February, the 
reached’ Maketu, having seen some of Ngati-Awa (really Ngai-T 
Rangi, the Journal always refers to them by the former name) alot 
the coast, and heard a big gun fired from Te Tumu pa “ which d 
not appear strong.’”’ March Ist, Titore came to see Mr. William 
and he gathered that Nga-Puhi would be glad to return. The ney 
came in of several persons having been killed to the southwards by 
distant people. 


March 2nd.—Forty men of Nga-Puhi went from Maketu towarc 
Te Tumu, held by Ngai-Te-Rangi under Tupaea in consequence | 
those killed a few days ago—it was without result. Korokai, | 
Ngati-Whakaue, Rotorua was at Maketu at this time. March 8r 
News by a native from Rotorua that Te Rau-paraha had crossed oy 
to the South Island, carrying destruction everywhere. (This, 
think, was the raid on Cloudy Bay). March 5th. ‘“Tacapo” (si 
Nga-Puhi’s vessel sailed to look for the Rarawa contingent. On 
6th, Pango,* alluded to a few pages back, came from Rotorua to . 
Mr. Williams. On the 7th some 400 men from Nga-Puhi start 
out to lay an ambush along the road to Rotorua to try and cat 
some Ngati-Awa reinforcements coming to the assistance of Te Tun 
pa, and there was a skirmish on the river on the 8th. ‘TI heard th 
when Whare-papa, a Nga-Puhi chief, was killed in a late engageme 
here, Titore’s wife took a rope and gave it to his widow and told h 
to hang herself, which she did, retiring unattended to the wahi-t 
(sacred place, where incantations, &c., are offered) among some bus 

* Pango, was said to have been one of the most learned of the Arawa tribe, : 


well versed in their history. The Polynesian Society possesses some docum 
written by his son—matter which was taught by old Pango. 
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1ese circumstances were not uncommon a few years since. It was 
e practice formerly to kill some slaves on the death of a chief, but 
is has gradually ceased at the Bay and Hokianga.” On the 11th 
arch, a skirmish took place with the people of Te Tumu, and a 
n of Amohau* of Rotorua was killed. ‘Immediately all was 
nfusion and noise, firing of guns, wailing and howling in a horrid 
anner. ‘This last part belonged exclusively to the women, who 
ranged themselves before the corpse, throwing their bodies into 
ery attitude and filling the air with lamentation, cutting themselves 
itil the blood gushed out, and besmearing their faces and bodies. 
he frantic widow sat in grief upon the body of her husband— 
most dreadful spectacle—tossing her head and arms about like one 
ranged.” March 14th, “Much commotion consequent on firing 
sard beyond Te Tumu, supposed to be the arrival of allies. The 
hole pa except women and children, armed and rushed off to the 
zht. On the opposite side of the river (Kai-tuna) the natives 
ssembled around their priests who stood in the water while they 
ent through their religious ceremony, sprinkling the warriors 
casionally with water, at the conclusion of which they caught up a 
andful of sand, and throwing it in the river, went off at speed 
ywwards the enemy.’ This was the tohi-taua, or baptism of war, 
remony. After two hours this party returned having two of their 
umber wounded, but none killed. ‘‘ The firing still continued, and 
; 2.80 o’clock another party that had been against Te Tumu came 
1, wild and naked, saying that Tupaea and twenty others of Ngai- 
e-Rangi had been killed—which proved to be false. Near sunset 
e witnessed a religious ceremony, upon the return of a party that 
ad been out some days to waylay the enemy near one of their pas. 
he party assembled naked, every person with a bunch of green grass 
| his hand. The priest, an old grey-bearded man and apparently 
lilt of such slight material that a puff of wind would blow him 
vay, stood up with outspread arms, hold three blades of long grass 
each hand, and repeating over them his karakias, or prayers to 
u, the god of war. At the conclusion of the old man’s service, the 
urty delivered one bunch of the grass to him, they then all stood up 
1d chanted a few words, clapping their hands at the same time; 
ter which they ran down to the river, and wetting the second bunch 


* Amohau, was one of the principal chiefs of Ngati-Whakaue of Rotorua. 
2 was a fine old fellow, very thickly tatooed. In 1880, when I was at Rotorua 
lecting the site and scheming out the plan of the town of Rotorua, he 
companied Chief Judge Fenton and myself all over the place, and was very 
uch interested in the project. He died at Rotorua, 8th September, 1889, aged 
out 85. 
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of grass returned and gave it to the priest. I could not understar 
@ word, nor would any one explain it.’ This was apparently tk 
bringing home of the mawhe or ‘‘spirit ”’ of the battle-field. 

March 15th.—Amohau, the father of the man shot a few days ag 
(referred to on a previous page) after the usual tangi over his soi 
said that he did not wish to obtain any revenge for the death, bh 
was willing to make peace, with the help of the Missionaries. E 
wished Mr. Williams to send a messenger to the pa at Te Tumu' 
make peace, and then go on to Tauranga to meet Titore and tk 
Rarawa people. Messengers were accordingly sent on the 16th ax 
were well received by Tupaea at Te Tumu. On the 19th news wi 
received that the Rarawa were at Katikati and had made an attac 
on the people there. Kiharoa, a chief of Ngai-Te-Rangi came o 
of Te Tumu pa to meet Mr. Williams, who went on to Taurang 
where, on the 21st he found the Rarawa, with Titore, Papahia ( 
lower Hokianga) and others, together with Te Rohu, a Ngati-Mai 
chief of the Thames, who had joined the Rarawa with 70 men. 
long discussion as to peace ensued, ending in Titore and Papahia tellir 
Mr. Williams to go to Otu-moe tai, the pa of Ngai-Te-Rangi (ju 
across the water from the present town of Tauranga) and discuss tl 
question with them. Peace would probably have been brought abot 
but for an attack made by Nga-Puhi and Rarawa on Otu-moe-t 
on the 22nd and again on the 25th, when two men and a woman | 
the pa were killed, and three of the Rarawa. 

Disgusted at the bad faith of Nga-Puhi, Mr. Williams now left f 
home, and whilst at one of the islands off Coromandel on the 31 
March, saw a few natives from whom he learnt that a Nga-Puhi tat 
under Marupo was at Aotea, or the Great Barrier. The ‘“ Record 
notes the fact that the whole coast from Tauranga to the Bay w 
desolate and without inhabitants. On April 2nd, Mr. Williams call 
in at Mahurangi where he found Messrs. Fairburn and Shepherd, - 
also Te Rau-roha and Kupenga of Ngati-Paoa, and Patu-one of Ng 
Puhi. (Probably this was not Patu-one of Nga-Puhi). Peace appea 
to have been made in May or June between Nga-Puhi and Ngai-T 
Rangi at Maketu. But before that, according to the Ure-wera accoun 
Pana-kareao, with the Rarawa and Aupouri people had extended th 
expedition to Whakatane, where Ngati-Awa repulsed them, killing thr 
of their chiefs. In this war, as we have seen, some of Te Arai 
tribes joined Nga-Puhi; others assisted Ngai-Te-Rangi. And hen 
says my informant, Te Arawa were able to visit the Bay and obtain 
many arms there. | 

On July 14, 1838, the old and turbulent Nga-Puhi chief Tol 
tapu, died at the Bay of Islands, and on the 5th of May Mr. Busl 
the first British Resident, arrived in “ H.M.S. Imogene.” 
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Titore, who had played such an important part in the late 
jouthern expedition, was himself shot during a local fight between 
is party and that of Pomare (the younger) early in 1888. Titore 
akiri left no issue. His expeditions were the last on a large scale to 
ail from the north, excepting one in 1838, of which there is no Maori 
ccount extant that I am aware of, though the Rey. Dr. Lang, who 
isited New Zealand in 1839, gives the following account of it, 
ut he mentions no names of those engaged in it. 


Expepition to Great Barrier Isuanp, 1838. 


He says, ‘‘ Towards the close of the year 1888, about one hundred 
ighting men of one of the tribes in the neighbourhood of the Bay of 
slands, went on a predatory excursion to the Barrier Island, at the 
nouth of the river Thames, about 120 miles to the southward, on the 
last Coast. Barrier Island is about 40 miles long, very fertile, but 
hinly inhabited. The interlopers from the Bay of Islands having 
herefore billeted themselves on the peaceful and unoffending natives 
f that island, the latter sent private information of the circumstance 
0 the chiefs on the banks of the River Thames, on the mainland, 
vith whom they were on terms of friendship, and who accordingly 
ssembled in great force to give battle to the invaders. The latter, it 
eems, though fewer in numbers, were better acquainted with fire- 
rms than their countrymen to the southward, and there were accord- 
ngly upwards of twenty chiefs of the Thames River shot in the fight 
hat ensued, besides many natives of inferior standing. The fight 
ad evidently been very sauguinary, for the Bay of Island natives who 
ad in the meantime nearly exterminated the natives of the Barrier 
sland, were themselves reduced to thirty men, and were glad to 
mbrace the opportunity of a small coasting vessel, bound to the Bay 
f Islands with pork and potatoes, to return to that neighbourhood. 
‘he little vessel arrived in the Bay on the 2nd February last (18389), 
aving landed the thirty natives on the coast, to walk overland to the 
ay. . . .  Pomare then laid claim to the island and was offering 
) sell it, the natives who had been concerned in the affair being of 
is tribe and district.” 


Visit to Tr Reinea, 1834. 


In December, 1834, Mr. W. G. Puckey visited Te Reinga, near the 
orth Cape, the place where the departed spirits descend to the nether 
orld, and as his account is interesting in touching on some of the 
ld customs, the following is extracted from his notes published in the 
Church Missionary Record” for 1835. “I set out on the 4th 
ecember to visit a remnant of the vanquished tribe, the Au-pouri, 
king with me six of my natives and Paerata, an old chief and guide. 
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This once bloodthirsty warrior and superstitious heathen, who W: 
partly the means of annihilating this once powerful tribe, is, we hor 
through the grace of God, become as gentle as a lamb.” : 
The party proceeded from Kaitaia to the West Coast, and thence pr 
ceeded along the magnificent beach that extends northwards to Cay 
Maria Van Dieman.* ‘ We brought up at night at Hukatere, an 0 
fortified place where Paerata once fought and was wounded. 
At 5 o’clock next morning we started on our way across the island 
Houhora on Mount Camel, as we intended to pass the sabbath there 
And they experienced much fatigue in crossing the six mil 
of sand which there covers the island from coast to coast. ‘‘ At th 
place we were cordially received by Whiti, an old and venerable chi 
one of the principal heads of Te Rarawa tribe. This old man ¢ 
learning where we were going, said, ‘Of what use is your going ther 
for the people are very few and they have nothing for you to eat.” 


On the 6th December, Whiti on learning that we intended to explo: 
Te Reinga, communicated the news to a chief of another village, wl 
immediately came and said to Paerata: ‘Iam come to send you ar 
your white companion back ; for if you cut away the aka, or roots 
Te Reinga, the whole island will be destroyed, but your white frie 
will not. Do not suffer your friend to cut away the ladder by whi 
the souls of our forefathers were conveyed to the other world.’ Tl 
whole body of New Zealanders, although composed of numero 
tribes who for the greater part are living in malice, hateful and hatir 
one another, yet firmly believe in the Reinga—which is at the Nor 
Cape—as the one only place for their departed spirits. It is the 
belief, that as soon as the soul leaves the body, it makes its way wi 
all speed to the western coast. If it be the spirit of one who resid 
in the interior, it takes with it a small bundle of the branches of 
palm tree (? nikaw) as a token of a place whence it came; if 4 
who lived on the coast, the spirit takes with it a kind of g 
that grows by the seaside (? pingvo) which it leaves at <_ 
resting places on its road to the Reinga.”’ On the 7th December, t 
returned to the West Coast, and in travelling along the beach ; 
many fragments of wrecked vessels and whale bones, and at ni 
reached Wai-mahuru, a small stream where there were a few hous 
that are considered sacred. On the 8th—*“ At break of day we pi 
ceeded on our way about three miles, when we came to one of 


* There is an amusing story told of the Rev. Mr. Puckey and this be 
Having frequently to travel along the hard, sandy beach, he conceived the i 
of making a small four-wheeled car, to which he added a mast and sail. 
answered admirably, until one day, the steering apparatus went wrong duri : 
high wind, and the car “ took charge” and carried the reverend bee 
the breakers where, but for the help of his natives, he would have been drowned 
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sting places of the spirits, where we were told we should know if any 
ative had lately died, as there would be a green whakaau, ov token 
f his spirit having rested there on its way to the Reinga, but we 
und none. . . . About three o’clock we arrived at the end of the 
each at Kahu-kawa, where resided all the natives of the North Cape, 
ot exceeding twenty-five in number.” 

December 9th—We proceeded to explore the Reinga. After pro- 
eeding about half-an-hour we came to another and the last resting- 
lace of the spirits, which is on a hill called Haumu, from whence 
ey can look back on the country where their friends are still living, 
nd the thought of them causes the spirits to cry and cut themselves. 
Tere we saw many dry whakaau which, as our guide said, were the 
okens of the spirits who had rested there. I asked him if it were 
ot possible for strangers who passed this way to do as my natives 
vere then doing, namely, twisting green branches and depositing them 
here as a sign that they had stopped at that notable place—a general 
ustom with the natives whenever they pass any remarkable place. 
fter this we went on over sandhills and sandy beaches till we came 
oa fresh water river. Here we took breakfast, after which we 
iscended a very high hill composed of craggy rocks on which were 
rowing patches of slippery grass, over which it was very difficult to 
valk, and the precipice over which the road lay, hanging over the sea, 
aade travelling very dangerous. When we reached the summit, we 
escended to the water’s edge. Here there is a hole through the rock 
nto which the spirits are said to descend by the aka, which is a 
ranch of a tree (a pohutukawa tree according to the Maoris) grow- 
ag out of the rock, inclining downwards, with part of it broken off 
y the violence of the wind, but said to have been broken off by a 
umber of spirits which went down by the aka to the Reinga, some 
ears ago, when a great number were killed in a fight. After a while, 
ur new guide took us about one hundred farther along, where he 
irected our attention to a large lump of seaweed washed to and fro 
y the waves of the sea, which he said was the door that closed in the 
jirits of the Reinga. This latter place is called Motatau,* where, 
ur guide remarked, they caught fish, which are always quite red from 
1e kokowai, or red ochre, that the natives bedaub their bodies and 
ats with—the natives believe that the painted garments go with 
yparted spirits. 

The scenery round the place where I stood was most uninviting, 
ot only so, but calculated to inspire the soul with horror. The place 
1s a most barren appearance, while the screaming of the numerous 


* Motatau, or Motau, is frequently mentioned in Maori laments—‘‘ i te rimu e 
wwe ra ki Motau.” ‘ Where the seaweed swirls at Motau ” ; and is emblematical 


r death. 
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sea-fowl and the sea roaring in the pride of might, dashing again 
the dismal black rocks, would suggest to the reflecting mind that 
must have been the dreary aspect of the place that led the New Ze 
landers to choose such a situations as this for their Hell. We no 
returned to Kahu-kawa, and reached home on the 12th. 

During the time I was absent, great rumours spread among tl 
tribes that I had gone to cut away the aka (or root) of Te Reing 
Many angry speeches were made, and some said they would go ar 
waylay us as we were returning. It, in fact, roused all the old atte 
tions of those who had any, for their old Dagon, while numbers wl 
were beginning to be a little enlightend would say, ‘‘ And what of | 
if the ladder be cut away? it is a thing of lies; no spirits ever we 
there.” On being asked, ‘‘ What, are you afraid of having no pla 
of torment to go to?’’ Some of the old men touchingly replied, “ 
is very well for you to go to the Rangi (heaven), but leave us our 0 
Reinga, and let us have something to hold on by as we descend, or 1 
shall break our necks over the precipice.” Many, however, threaten 
to fight with Paerata, as they laid the blame on him. About for 
men came to inquire into the truth, as well as Kuku, a notable chief 
After much talk, however, Paerata was able to convince them th 
their old road to spirit land was still intact. 

Forty years ago I had a native of the Au-pouri tribe of the Nor 
Cape in my employ for several years. He has often described #] 
Reinga to me, and stated that in travelling southward along the lot 
beach mentioned by Mr. Puckey, he has seen at a distance compani 
of spirits approaching him on their way northwards to Te Reinga. B 
they always disappeared before they drew near; and if he looked bai 
after a time, the same party would be seen hastening along to the 
destination. He told me that in the north the doors of the kuma 
stores were always turned to the north, for fear the spirits travellit 
from the south should enter and thereby tapwu the kumaras, a 
therefore unfit for food. By this we may suppose the spirits cou 
not turn back after once starting. 

Mr. Puckey’s idea as to Te Reinga having been chosen as # 
entrance to Hades from its weird and uninviting appearance, is n 
correct. It was the nearest part of New Zealand to the Ancie 
Fatherland of Hawaiki whence the race originated, and to which 
spirits were supposed to return after life. There are Reingas in me 
of the islands—if not all—occupied by the Polynesians, and they a 
generally to be found at the western end of the islands—in oth 
words towards the direction of Hawaiki, the Fatherland. The spiri 
were always supposed to travel along the mountains from where ev 
the body died, to the western end of the islands, and there «“ jump 
off,” hence Keinya-wairua, the Spirits’ Leap, the name applied 
most of these points of departure. 
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The following from the ‘‘ Church Missionary Record” for 1885 
lustrates the manners of the early years of the nineteenth century. 
t is supplied by the Rev. Mr. Davis of the Bay, a very competent 
faori scholar. ‘‘ June 80th, 1884, several natives here for instruc- 
ion. This evening one of the young men from Kai-kohe, who has 
ved with me from the first, gave the following interesting account 
£ himself :—.... While I was yet in my mother’s womb, my father 
evoted me to the Powers of Darkness. As soon after my birth as 

was able to struggle for my mother’s breast, I was kept therefrom 
nd teased by my father in order that angry passions might be deeply 
ooted in me; the stronger I grew the more was I teased by my 
uther and the harder was I obliged to fight for the nourishment of 
1y mother’s breast. This was done in order that my angry passions 
1ight be fostered in their growth, and ultimately become matured in 
esperate wickedness. All this was done (to use his own words) 
efore I had seen the plants which are produced by the earth.’’ 

“As soon as I saw the world and was able to run about, the 
york of preparation went on more rapidly; and my father kept me 
rithout food in order that I might learn the art of stealing, and so 
t length become an adept, not forgetting at the same time to stir 
p the spirit of revenge and anger . . . My father also taught 
1e the Black Art (i.e. witchcraft in which his father was a great 
riest and an adept) so that I might be able to bewitch or destroy 
eople at pleasure.” 


“My father told me that in order to be a great man, I must be a 
jurdering warrior, a desperate and expert thief, and be able to do 
ll kinds of wickedness effectually.” 


‘“‘T recollect that when a child, my father went to kill (hunt) pigs. 
fter they were dead I tried to get a leg or a limb; but my father 
eat me away, and did not allow me to eat any part thereof 
ecause I had not shown myself desperate in endeavouring to catch 
nd kill the pigs.” 

««When the tribe went to war, and I was able to join them, I 
ndeavoured in all things to fulfil my fathers wishes, by committing 
cts of wickedness, and considered that I was quite right in so doing. 
Vhen I became a man and capable of committing acts of violence, 
atching slaves for myself, &c., my father was pleased and said, now 

will feed you, because you deserve it; now you shall not want for 
ood things.” 

This young man subsequently came under the teaching of the 
lissionaries, and abandoned his old life, which caused a separation 
etween him and the old father who removed from Kai-kohe to be 
way from Missionary influence. 
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The “Missionary Record” for the years following 1833 are fu 
of interesting matter relating to the Maoris, and more especial 
with respect to the Thames and Waikato people, who came und 
the Missionary teachings by the founding of new stations at Puri 
on the Thames River in 1884, and at Manga-pouri between tl 
Waikato and Waipa rivers, also in the same year, but they no long 
deal with the subject of this paper, but rather with the state of tl 
Maoris of the north central districts of the Colony; and a melancho 
tale of war, treachery, murder and barbarism it is, illustrating wh 
was said in the beginning of this narrative, that in the early yea 
of the nineteenth century the whole of the North Island was or 
vast camp of armed men seeking each others destruction. 

In January, 1836, Rev. H. Williams, Messrs. Fairburn ar 
Hamlin, succeeded in bringing about a peace between Waikato az 
Nga-Puhi, at Otahuhu, near Auckland, and since that time these ty 
great tribes have not been at enmity; but war still flourished among 
most of the other tribes, only one of which, however, did Nga-Pul 
take part in, and that was: 


Toxo-a-Kuku, 1836. 

It will be remembered that Te Wera Hauraki had settled doy 
with some of the Ngati-Kahungunu tribe at Te Mahia Peninsul 
Hawke Bay, and had married women from that tribe. Here | 
lived from 1824 to the time of his death, about 1841-3, mu 
respected by the numerous tribes of his neighbourhood for his brave 
and justice. His contingent of Nga-Puhi armed with muskets w 
looked on as a tower of strength by the surrounding people. Evi 
refugees from Taranaki driven by the repeated invasions of t 
Waikatos to the south of the island, settled for years under Te Were 
protection, as did a very large number of the Wairarapa native 
But in those troublous times anything but peace was the ru 
At a date which I have found it quite impossible to fix, but wh 
lies somewhere between 1825 and 1880, Te Wera rendered effectt 
assistance to his neighbour at Poverty Bay, Te Kani-a-takirau, 
attacking and taking the Ngati-Porou stronghold of Tuatini, w i 
led to further enmity between the latter tribe and Nga-Puhi. ; 
this enmity came to an end in 1886, when we find the two tril 
making common cause against the Whanau-a-Apanui tribe of t 
Bay of Plenty, brought about by a common suffering. 

It will be remembered that in 1828, on the southern expediti 
of Te Wera and Pomare, that they attacked the Whanau-a-Apat 
tribe at Te Kaha, at whose hands N ga-Puhi suffered a repul 
resulting in the death of Te Wera’s nephew Marino. Te Wera ne" 
forgot or forgave this, but awaited a suitable opportunity to aver 
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is nephew’s death. In the end of 1829 or beginning of 1880, 
eeurred the fall of Omaru-iti pa at Whare-kahika, or Hicks Bay, 
vhich was taken by the Whanau-a-Apanui and Whanau-a-Ehutu 
ribes, who killed a good many of the Ngati-Porou as payment for 
(garara (who took the brig ‘‘ Hawes”’ in 1829). Amongst the slain 
yas Tu-tohi-a-rangi, son of Uenuku, principal chief of the Ngati- 
orou of Hicks Bay. Here then was a common cause for Nga-Puhi 
tinder Te Wera and Negati-Porou to sink their differences and make a 
oint expedition against the Whanau-a-Apanui. 


On the 19th December, 1833, the Rev. W. Williams* left the Bay 
n the schooner “Fortitude ’’ for the purpose of conveying stores for 
he new station at Puriri, and also with the object of returning to 
lhe Hast Cape some Ngati-Porou who had been at the Bay for some 
ime; amongst them was a chief, Rukuata, and Tohi-a-kura, who 
1ad learnt a great deal of the new religion whilst at the Bay, and 
10w came back to his people and much assisted in introducing 
Shristianity. They arrived at Hicks Bay on the 8th January, 1834, 
ind were soon in communication with the natives, who were then 
oreparing for war with the people of the Bay of Plenty, no doubt in 
etaliation for Omaru-iti. Mr. Williams mentions{ that at Rangi- 
jukia, the outer pa of Waiapu, whither he went on the 9th, the 
aatives said the pa mustered 560 fighting men. On the 10th he 
visited Whaka-whiti-te-ra, another large pa containing, it was said, 
2,000 fighting men. These figures show the numbers of people 
nhabiting those parts at that time, though only two pas are named. 
After a visit to Te Wera at Te Mahia, the party returned to the Bay, 
1aving paved the way for a Missionary, and the Rev. W. Williams 
1imself occupied the ground by removing to Poverty Bay in January, 


1840. 
| 


In consequence of events just referred to, it was decided by Ngati- 
Porou and Te Wera to organise an expedition to attack Te Whanau-a- 
Apanui and other Bay of Plenty tribes at their stronghold at Te Kaha 
90int. Messengers were sent down the Kast Coast, and in March, 
1836, the forces assembled at Hicks Bay. Ropata Wahawaha says: 
“All the tribes of the East Coast were called on. They came from 
Waiapu, from Turanga, from Nuku-taurua, from Wairoa, from 
Ahuriri, from Wai-rarapa—even from the South Island. They 
ussembled at Whakawhiti-te-ra, Waiapu, and then proceeded to Toka- 
y-kuku, at Te Kaha.’ The Negati-Porou leader appears to have been 
[Taumata-a-kura, mentioned above; he had only agreed to join the 


* Afterwards Bishop of Waiapu. 
+ ‘Christianity among the New Zealanders.” Page 176. 
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force on condition that no cannibalism should take place. M 
Williams says he went into battle Bible in one hand, his musket: 
the other, and that the few causalities on Ngati-Porou side we 
beleived by them to be due to Taumata’s god. The force proceeded | 
build pas to invest Toka-a-kuku, and in the meantime messenge 
were sent off by the besieged to gather the coastal tribes of the Bay 
Plenty to their assistance, contingents coming even from Whakatan 
numbering, it is said, 1,800 men, of whom 200 came by water an 
succeeded in getting into the besieged pa. ‘The rest marched ove 
land, and as soon as they were observed approaching, a sortie wé 
made from the pa to distract the atteution of the besiegers. Th 
brought on a general engagement at Pu-remu-tahi, not far from tl 
pa, where a great fight took place, the Nga-Puhi guns being used wit 
great effect. A complete rout of the Bay of Plenty forces followed, #] 
pursuit extending as far as Te Awa-nui, some fifteen or sixteen mil 
distant. In the meantime the sortie from the pa had also faile 
Ropata Wahawaha says the siege lasted for six mouths, but the pa w: 
not taken in the end, though the Bay of Plenty people suffered vei 
severely—there are said to have been 140 killed in the first batt] 
amongst whom were the chiefs Rangi-patu-riri, Te Kaka-pai-waho, 14 
Hau-to-rua, and Tu-te-rangi-noti. Provisions running short, this gre 
taua eventually abandoned the siege, having obtained sufficient utu f 
their slain relatives, and returned to their homes. No man was eat 
during this war, but the prisoners were hanged on whatas in sight 
the besieged. Soon after the return of the taua proposals of pea 
were received from Te Whanau-a-Apanui by the Ngati-Porou, a 
this was finally cemented in 1887. : 


This was one of the last great East Coast fights of the century, f 
Christianity was fast spreading, and the various tribes were gettit 
exhausted by wars. Although the causes mentioned were tho 
which immediately led up to Toka-a-kuku, the Whanau-a-Apanui ai 
Ngati-Porou had been at enmity for generations past. I heard wh 
at Te Kaha in 1900 that Ngati-Porou often came over the exceeding 
mountainous country lying between Te Kaha and Waiapu by ti 
well known war-trails, and raided the shores of the Bay of Plen| 
These latter people sometimes met and fought them in the mountail 
Some years prior to 'Toka-a-kuku, Te Pori-o-te-rangi, grandfather 
Te Hou-ka-mou, the present chief residing at Hicks Bay, raid 
along the coast to near Te Kaha, where a battle was fought in whi 
Te Pori fell. He was recognised by his assailant, who desired to spt 
his life, but others coming up killed him. This was a great blow 
Ngati-Porou, and it was partly to avenge this that Ngati-Por 
assembled their allies to attack Toka-a-kuku. The reason why tl 
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a did not fall was due to the fact that it was so large that the 
eople had cultivations inside, and plenty of kwmaras stored, for 
le Kaha is celebrated for the growth of that tuber. Moreover, as 
rovisions became scarce, they managed to send away canoes by 
ight, which pulled straight out to sea until daylight, then steering 
pr the south, and landing at Taumata-apanui and other places where 
nere was plenty of provisions. The people of Te Kaha look on the 
bandonment of the siege as a victory for them. 

At the same time that this siege was in progress, the celebrated 
mM of Te Tumu pa, near Maketu took place—this was on the 
th May, 1836. 


Tue Comine or THE Waite Man. 

Beyond the incidents that have been described in the preceding 
ages, no further collisions between the nothern tribes of Nga-Puhi 
nd those of the south took place. The teaching of the Missionaries, 
ow established in a great many places, and the advent of a 
msiderable number of white traders, all tended towards a cessation of 
e desolating wars that ever since the introduction of muskets had 
revailed in all parts of the country. The fact that most tribes were, 
y the end of the fourth decade of the nineteenth century provided 
ith muskets, tended also to put an end to the wholesale butchery 
iat formerly took place; the Missionaries, who had the best means 
forming an estimate, culculated that between the years 1800 and 
340, over 80,000 people had been killed or died through causes 
cidental to the wars. 

This long story commenced with a history of the Ngati-Whatua 
ibe,* and it will end with another episode in the history of that 
ibe as told to me by Te Reweti one of their chiefs in 1860. 

Negati-Whatua procured their first musket under the following 
reumstances :—There is a pa named Tau-hinu, situated immediately 
_ the junction of the Paremoremo creek with the Wai-te-mata 
irbour. During one of the earlier incursions of Nga-Puhi—but 
hich I cannot now trace —this pa was attacked by Hongi Hika, and 
3 so far succeeded that he drove Ngati- Whatua out and down to the 
ngue of land at the edge of the Wai-te-mata, where, however, they 
llied and succeeded in repulsing the Nga-Puhi, driving them in turn 
way from the pa and capturing one of their muskets. As Ngati- 
hatua say, the gun was no use to them for they did not know how 
use it, nor had they any ammunition. ‘otara-i-ahua was the chief 
~Tau-hinu ya, a man who distinguished himself in the Patu-one— 
a-whare expedition to the South in 1819-1820. About 1821, he 
sited Coromandel, where he obtained another musket from some 


_* “The Peopling of the North,’ Journal Polynesian Society, 1898. 
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vessel, and learnt how to use it. He gave it the name of Hu-teretere 
The next guns they obtained were at Tai-a-mai, Bay of Islands, t 
which place Ngati- Whatua made a foray, which occurred—so far as 
can trace—in 1820, and the object of this expedition was to retaliat 
on Nga-Puhi for an attack they had made on Te Roroa people ¢ 
Kaihu. Ngati-Whatua say they took two pas on this occasion. 
think this is in all probability the defeat suffered by Nga-Puhi referre 
to by Marsden as occurring in 1820. 

The first Governor of New Zealand, Captain Hobson, R.N., lande 
at the Bay of Islands, 29th January, 1840, the British Sovereignt 
over the islands being proclaimed on May 21st, 1840. The followingi 
my old friend Te Reweti’s description of the circumstances leading u 
to the foundation of Auckland :— 

Towards the early part of 1840, Ngati- Whatua and the Taou ha 
returned to their kaingas on the Wai-te-mata from Waikato: Ngati 
Rongo had returned from Whangarei and other places to their home 
at Mahu-rangi, and the Uri-o-Hau were beginning to occupy the 
old homes at Otamatea and the adjacent rivers. They were still i 
fear of their neighbours at the north aud others to the south, as tk 
country they occupied on the Auckland isthmus, was the highway « 
all war parties, whether coming from either direction. In this sta 
of unrest, a meeting was called of the morehu or remnants of tk 
tribes at Okahu, near the future city of Auckland, to determine ¢ 
what course they should pursue to ensure their safety. During th 
runanga, or council, Titai, a matakite, or seer, was one night under tk 
influence of his god, when the following was sung to him in h 
trance, which he duly repeated to the meeting in the morning, as th 
advice of the god to the people :— 

He aha te hau e wawara mai ? 

He tiu, he raki, 

Nana iamai te pupu tarakihi ki uta 
E tikina atu e au te kotiu, 

Koia te pou whakairo 


Ka tu ki Wai-te-mata 
IT aku wai rangi e. 


What is the wind that softly blows ? 

‘Tis the breeze of the north-west, the north, 
That drives on our shore the nautilus. 

If I bring from the north : 
The handsome carved post, 

And place it here in Wai-te-mata, 

My trance will then be fulfilled.* 


Ee 


* After northerly and easterly gales, the Paper Nautilus is occasionally c¢ 
on the shores of New Zealand. Tiu and Kotiu are properly the north-west win¢ 
and when Titai proposes to being from the “ north-west” he correctly gives t 
direction of the Bay of Islands from Wai-te-mata. 
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The meaning was at once devined by the people. Tae Nautilus is 
he ship of the white man; the carved post, the flag of England, and 
b was at once seen that if they could induce Governor Hobson—who 
iad lately arrived at the Bay of Islands—to come to Wai-te-mata and 
ettle there, they would be allowed to occupy their country in peace, 
They sent off messengers to Kaipara, where Captain Symonds then 
vas, and invited him to Wai-te-mata, whence, after staying some 
ime, an embassy accompanied him to the Bay of Islands, going by 
vay of Kaipara and Manga-kahia. They found the Governor living 
m board a man-a-war, and after a fortnight stay, he brought the 
mbassadors back in his ship, and anchored off Wai-ariki (Official 
3ay, Auckland). There they found Apihai Te Kawau and the Taou 
yeople, who welcomed the Governor. After a time he landed and 
itched his camp where Fort Britomart formerly stood, the tents 
overing the whole of the point. At that time, Horotiu (Commercial 
say), Wai-ariki (Official Bay), Wai-papa (Mechanics Bay), Mata- 
larehare (St. George’s Bay), and Taurarua (Judge’s Bay), were all 
overed by kumara and potato cultivations, the whole of the product 
yf which was presented to the Governor and the settlers, 


Such then is the account of some of the incidents in the history 
f the Ngati- Whatua tribe, of Kaipara and Auckland, with which this 
larrative commenced, as related to me by the people forty odd 
ears ago, and noted at the time. Writing it out in a comprehensive 
orm, has brought back to my recollection many scenes and 
ncidents in Maori every-day life which can no longer be studied. 
it that time this people of Kaipara had practically no HKuropean 
eighbours, and many of their old customs were still in full 
orce, softened, however, by the influence of the Missionaries. The 
nly white men living in the whole of Kaipara in 1859, were Mr. George 
tix, at the mouth of the Kau-kapakapa, Mr. C. I. Nelson at Mataia, 
he Rev. W. Gittos at Oruawharo, Captain Stannaway at Tokatoka, 
nd Mr. Marinner, in charge of Brown and Campbell’s establishment 
t Mangawhare, on the Wairoa, with some few Europeans engaged 
nder him in the kauri spar trade, and an occasional visitor in the 
erson of my respected friend and fellow official John Rogan, the 
Jistrict Land Purchase Commissioner. It would be difficult to find 
nywhere a finer people than the Ngati-Whatua were at that time ; 
hey retained all the best points of the Maori character, whilst the 
vorst had been eradicated by the efforts of their Missionaries, the 
Zevs. Messrs. Buller and Gittos. They were strictly honest and 
onourable in all their dealings, hospitable to a fault, and appeared to 
ne to follow the teachings of the Missionaries in a true spirit of 
Jhristianity. 
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APPENDIX. 


The publication of the foregoing narrative has brought fron 
several friends, a few corrections and some further material, whicl 
appears below :— 

(Page 165.) J.P.S. Vol. X., page 38.* Mr. C. F. Maxwell send 
me the following note as to the expression used by Hongi’s wife 
“FE Hongi E! Ka kore te puru o Taumarere.” The fight at T 
Ika-aranga-nui was not in Hongi’s name, though he generally got th 
credit of it. Nga-Puhi had decided that in this instance Te-Whare 
umu (of Ngati-Manu, who resided at Taumarere, Kawakawa, Bay o 
Islands, and was afterwards slain at Waima) should declare war— 
Ki-whainga—and have the honour of leading the first attack. I 
was arranged between the leaders that Ngati-Manu should give wa: 
before Ngati- Whatua and draw them into the open, when Hongi wit! 
the main body of Nga-Puhi would fall on their rear and thus tak 
them between two fires. Turi-ka-tuki, Hongi's wife, with othe 
women watched the battle from a ridge near by, and when she sa\ 
Te Whare-umu hard pressed and Ngati- Whatua gaining ground, sh 
called out that Taumarere was defeated, using a metaphorical phras 
well known to Nga-Puhi. It is possible that she was unaware o 
the strategy of the Nga-Puhi chiefs. Hongi immediately attacked 
and Te Whare-umu perceiving this rallied his men, and the mai 
conflict came on. (Obtained from one of Te Whare-umu’s decendants 


(Page 106.) J.P.S. Vol. IX., page 98.* Mr. Maxwell being a 
Kawhia, 1901, learnt that Te Wherowhero, the great chief ¢ 
Waikato was one of the few who escaped from Matakitaki in 1829 
and that he received his name from an incident that occurred 
the siege of that famous pa. Nga-Puhi who were encamped on th 
flat below the pa had spread out a large red cloth or blanket, whie 
attracted great attention from Waikato, for they had never see 
anything like it before, they consequently bestowed the name J 
Wherowhero (scarlet) on this young chief, who afterwards becam 
somewhat famous as Potatau, first King (so called) of Waikato. 


(Page 187.) J.P.S., Vol. X., page 83.* The Kawhia people sa 
that it was Hongi’s wife Turi-ka-tuki that made peace betwee 
Waikato and Nga-Puhi after Matakitaki; and that when Pomai 
announced his intention of again making war on Waikato, Nga-Pul 
all said, “l) hoa, Kauaka e haere; he maunga-rongo na te wahin 
Ki te haere koe, riro tonu atu.” “Friend! do not go; it was a pea 
made by a women. If you go, you will never comeback. 


* The numbers in brackets refer to pages of this narrative in book forn 
the others to volume and pages of the Journal. 
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Jonsequently when Pomare presisted in going and was killed, Nga- 
-uhi made no effort to avenge his death ’’—a peace made by a high 
lass chieftainess being very binding. 


(Page 106.) J.P.S., Vol. IX., page 98, note 6. Here I have 
nadvertantly given the name of the Poor Knight’s Islands as Tawa- 
awhiti, whereas the name of those islands are Tawhiti-nui. The 
eference in the song is to Tawa-tawhiti at Whangarei. Captain 
rilbert Mair informs me that there is a Tawa-tawhiti near Whangarei 
nd that it was formerly a place of importance, occupied by the 
ara-whau tribe, “here it was they were attacked by Ngati-Paoa, 
nd Te Hauauru wife of Kukupa (father of Te Tirarau) taken 
risoner, and her three sisters slain. Kukupa subsequently ransomed 
is wife from Ngati-Paoa by presenting them with a musket. Kukupa, 
n bidding farewell to Ngati-Paoa, said, ‘‘ Haere! Haere ra. E mara 
ma! iteraroa. Tera te waru te tuara roao Hongi Hika..” ‘Go! 
eturn while the sun shines—while it is yet summer, and there is 
ime—the winter approaches, borne on the long reaching back of Hongi 
fika.’’ A plain indication of what the invaders might expect. 
"he reference in the song is to this incident. 


(Page 111.) J.P.S., Vol. IX., page 108. Captain Mair supplies me 
vith the following interesting incident connected with Hongi’s 
isit to Rotorua, 18238, when Nga-Puhi took Mokoia Island. 
‘When Nga-Puhi entered the Waihi estuary, they paddled 
ip the Ponga-kawa river to Pari-whaiti, that magnificent outburst 
f subterranean waters flowing out of Lake Rotoiti, and the 
lead of navigation. Here the ope divided, Te Wera, with one 
art of the force going along the west side of Mata-whaura, the 
ine wooded hill just to the north of the east end of Rotoiti, and 
triking the lake at Otai-roa, a bay on the north coast of the lake, 
vhile Hongi Hika with the larger part of the force dragged their canoes 
verland to Roto-ehu lake. A warrior chief of Ngati-Pikiao named 
’e Ra-ka-taha living at Tapuae-haruru, the native village at the 
ast end of the lake, hearing the sound of Te Wera’s guns as he 
ttacked Otai-roa, went in a canoe towards that place to fetch away 
he chief Te Amotu-Takanawa, father of the late Te Mapu-Takanawa. 
'e Amotu and his people were living in Puta-atua pa, and Te Ra-ka- 
aha got Te Amotu, Te Paki-o-rangi and eight others into the canoe, 
ut they were seen and pursued by Te Wera’s ope, and then 
ommenced a race foi life as the two canoes dashed onwards towards 
‘apuae-haruru. The pursuers gained on the others so quickly that 
oth canoes reached the beach almost at the same moment. The 
arty of Ngati-Pikiao at once took to the forest, fleeing along the 
‘ahuna track which leads to Roto-ehu. Upon reaching a small stream 


5 
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called Taupo, about midway between the lakes, the fleeing party wer 
overtaken by Nga-Puhi and would all have been killed, but for thi 
devotion of Te Amotu, who, bidding his comrades save themselve 
by flight, engaged their pursuers single-handed. After killing tw 
with his taiaha he was overpowered and slain—all the others escapec 
The survivors fled through to Rotoma lake, and joined two hapus c 
Negati-Pikiao, named Ngati-Tama-kari and Ngati-Makino, the: 
occupying the Mori-a-pawa pa on the lake. Te Wera’s party returne 
to Otairoa. 

“In afew days, Hongi, with the bulk of the force, arrived a 
Roto-ehu, where their presence was soon detected by the tutet, o 
scouts of the local tribes. Nga-Puhi had camped at a place calle 
Maungatapu, and during that night they were attacked by a small ban 
of Ngati-Makino and Ngati-Tama-kari (and I think some of Tautart’ 
people). The local people had only their rakau maori, or natiy 
weapons, and not a single musket, yet in the confusion of the attac 
and darkness of the night, they succeeded in killing and carrying 0 
the body of a Nga-Puhi chief named Kai-kinikini, besides eight other: 
It was Te-Ra-ka-taha, before mentioned, who killed this man, whil: 
Tahuri-o-rangi, a chief of Ngati-Pikiao, lately deceased, killed anothe 
chief whose name has escaped me. Hongi’s tawa had a wholesom 
dread of these people, who subsequently succeeded in several simile 
attacks, so they quickly moved on to attack Mokoia. After the fall ¢ 
that place and peace was established, mainly through Te Wera’s an 
Hikairo’s exertions, Hongi’s ope returned to the coast by the wa 
they came. These incidents were told to me in 1866, by Te Ra-k 
taha and Tahuri-o-rangi, as we visited each site where they ha 
attacked Nga-Puhi, and described on the ground the various incident 

“The late Rev. Mr. Spencer told me, when he settled at Tara-wer 
in 1848, Te Mapu Takanawa came to him and extorted a promise- 
which he never allowed Mr. Spencer to forget—to the effect that 
his discarded‘ bell-toppers ’ should be given to Te Mapu, one 
which was always carefully placed on the stone marking the sp 
where Te Amotu fell’ (to which I may add, that I saw the stone wil 
the hat myself in 1874). 


I feel pleased through Captain Mair’s help, in being able thus 


place on record the noble action of Te Amotu, in sacrificing himse 
to save his fellow tribesmen. 

Again Captain Mair supplies the following detail with reference 
the proceeding of the Nga-Puhi after the fall of Mokoia (p. 11 
(J.P.S., Vol. IX, p. 104.) ‘The Arawa people who escaped fro 
Mokoia, swam towards Kawaha, on the east shore of the lake, 
distance of fully two and a-half miles. Many were drowned in mi 
lake, but a large number succeeded in reaching the shore. Te Raka 
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f the Arawa, greatly distinguished himself; after killing many of the 
vaders with his taiaha, he was pursued, and plunging into the lake, 
ived into a small cave where his pursuers could not find him. He 
merged therefrom during the night and succeeded in killing several 
ore of the enemy. ‘This operation he repeated on successive nights 
hilst great efforts were made to capture him, but he succeeded in 
scaping by swimming to the mainland at Kawaha.”’ 


“Tn reference to Te Ao-kapu-rangi; she was a woman of rank of 
he Ngati-Rangi-wewehi tribe, and married Te Wera, the Nga-Puhi 
hief (she was captured by him in 1818, see Tarakawa’s ‘“‘ Doings of 
[e Wera,’ J.P.S., Vol. VIII, p. 242), and being anxious to save her 
wn people when Mokoia was attacked, she insisted on going with the 
aua. So she importuned her husband and through him Hongi 
dika, to save her friends. To this Hongi at last unwillingly’ con- 
ented, making it a condition that all who passed between her thighs 
should be saved. She was in Hongi’s canoe, when Te Awaawa 
who owned the only musket on the island) crept behind a flax bush 
ust where the canoe landed, and fired, knocking Hongi over, and, as 
ny old friend Pango informed me, giving Hongi “‘a bad headache 
or three days.’’ Hongi’s fall, though protected from a wound by his 
teel helmet, created a sort of panic, during which Te Ao-kapu-rangi 
prang ashore and quickly making her way to a large house belonging 
o her tribe, she stood with her legs straddled above the doorway, at 
he same time imploring her people to enter the house, which they 
lid, till the house could contain no more, and all these were saved. 
Tence is the Ngati-Rangi-wewehi saying— Ano ko te whare whawhao 
| Te Ao-kapu-rangi’’ ‘“ This is like the crowded house of Te Ao-kapu- 
angi.’ It was this circumstance that brought about peace with Nga- 
-uhi. Te Ao-kapu-rangi, having obtained permission, went for her 
incle Hikairo, who was in hiding in the Mango-rewa forest at a place 
amed Te Ahi-tutu-hinau, and took him to Hongi at Mokoia. Hongi 
ave him his helmet, a Morian cap he had received from George IV. 
n his visit to England in 1820, and which Te Awaawa’s bullet had 
amaged. ‘This helmet subsequently fell into the hands of an old 
lgati-Parua chief named Tahuri-o-rangi, who showed it to me at Te 
Vaerenga in 1867, but it was buried in the old man’s house at his 
eath in 1873. 


(Page 103) (J.P.S. Vol. IX, p. 95). I have mentioned the 
icident occurring at Orahiri, just after the fall of Matakitaki in 1822, 
hen a number of Waikato woman were captured. Captain Mair 
indly supplies some additional information, which is illustrative of 
[aori manners at that period. ‘As to Hui-putea, I am told this 
ame was given, not as that of a man, but—as the name implies— 
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of the peculiar circumstances occurring there ; and that the successful 
midnight surprise took place at Otorohanga, close to that fine ‘ahi 
katea tree near Ellis’ timber mills. It seems that after Matakitaki. 
the refugees, including Te Wherowhero fled inland, and meeting : 
chief of Ngati-Whakatere named Te Ota-pehi with his people nea: 
Rangitoto mountain at a place called Pa-motumotu, Te Wherowherc 
asked him, ‘ Tera ranei ahau e maruia koe?’ Can you shelter me. 
(i.e., avenge my wrongs), to which Te Ota-pehi replied, ‘‘ de! ka mar 
koe i toku pureke ; he kahu pitongatunga!"’ Yes, I will clothe you witk 
an impervious and inyincible garment !—I will assist you in obtaining 
revenge. Accordingly Te Ota-Pehi accompanied Te Wherowhero witt 
a small band of tina toa (chosen warriors), and cautiously made thei 
way down the valley of the Wai-pari, approaching Otorohanga abou 
dark. Here they met a woman who had escaped from Nga-Puhi wh« 
told them that a tawa of between seventy and eighty strong had come 
up the Waipa valley from the direction of Matakitaki, taking a lo 
of prisoners ‘principally women’ at Orahiri, included amongst whon 
was one of great rank and beauty named Te Riu-toto. The Nga-Puh 
had brought their captives to Otorohanga, and were then indulgin; 
in horrible excesses, feasting on the dead, and shamefully abusing; 
poor Riu-toto. Te Wherowhero made the woman return to Nga-Puh 
and convey a message to the captive women to the effect that they 
would be rescued as soon as the morning star rose, and in the meantim 
to exercise their arts of fascination on their captors to their utmost extent 
The women did so, and during the night the small band of tangata 
whenua approached near. At the crossing of the Waipa on the south 
west side of the present township, near Mr. Mace’s house, the 
caught one of the Nga-Puhi who was starting off to plunder on hi 
own account. Ere he could cry out his captors put his head unde 
water and soon put an end to him. Cautiously surrounding th 
Nga-Puhi camp, where the enemy exhausted, weary, and unsuspectin 
were lying, Te Wherowhero and his maddened band closed in o 
them and before they could free themselves from ihe embraces of thes 
modern Delilahs, were stricken down never to rise again. Full 
sixty of Nga-Puhi were thus accounted for, and the wholesome fea 
which this exploit induced into the invader’s hearts, made thei 
listen to the mission of the Waikato chiefs, Te Kihirini and T 
Kanewa-te-whakaete, who had been taken prisoners at Matakitaki 
(as already related), ‘ Riu-toto was captured at Ta-rakerake neg 
the Orahiri mill dam, Only one of Nga-Puhi escaped from th 
surprise which was called ‘“ Hui-putea,” because the enemy we 


caught ‘all in one basket,” or heap, with the captured women mixé 
up with them.” 
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(Page 108) J.P.S., Vol. IX., page 100, foot note. Captain Mair 
Iso supplies the following:—‘‘Te Hama-i-waho was killed 
t Ohiwa in 1828 (not 1838) for there it was that the fierce 
battle between Ngati-Awa (Negati-hoko-pu) and the Whakatohea 
ook place, at One-kawa, where this chief fell. This was the year 
y father as master of the mission schooner ‘ Herald,’ together 
ith the Revds. Messrs. Davis, Hamlin and Williams, sailed to the 
ay of Plenty’’—the first English vessel to communicate with the 

natives since Captain Cook, says the “Missionary Record.” “Calling 
in at Tauranga, they found Koraurau of Ngai-Te-Rangi living with 
his people in the densely populated pa at Te Papa” (present site of 
Fauranga town). “That very night Koraurau’s wife bore him a 
son who is still living and named Hohepa Hikutaia, or ‘le Mea. 
My father gave the woman some blankets and American twill shirts, 
and in return was presented with a greenstone mere called “ Rau- 
karaka ”’ now in the Auckland Museum. Three days after they sailed 
jowards Opotiki, Te Papa was taken by Te Rohu, son of Te Rangi- 
anini, of Ngati-Tama-te-ra of the Thames, and Koraurau and most 
of his people slain. His wife plunged into the harbour with her new 
born son on her back, but was pierced through by a musket ball, yet she 
managed to reach the opposite shore near Whare-roa, where she died. 


*©On the ‘Herald’ reaching Ohiwa, the tide being unfavourable 
for entering the harbour, my father took the dingey and landed on 
the beach at One-kawa Bluff, and was horrified to find a large 
number of freshly slain dead lying on the beach. It seems that 
Ngati-Awa afer slaying some 60 or 70 of their opponants were 
30 overcome with grief at the loss of their famous young chief, 
that they fled with the body to Whakatane, leaving the defeated 
Whakatohea fleeing in the opposite direction towards Opotiki. The 
attack on the Whakatohea was led by a very small number of Ngati- 
Awa under Te Hama-i-waho who was overcome and slain ere his 
father Apa-nui and the main body could arrive on the scene. On 
earning the death of his favourite son, he made a long detour lest 
he sight of his dead son’s body should unnerve him, and uttered his 
noroporoaki, or farewell, saying, “‘ Haere ¢ tama K'! Haikonara. HK 
e iwi arahina ahau ki te wrurua o te Whare-kura! . Farewell, O Son! 
Go hence! O Tribe! Lead me to where the warriors of the foe are 
thickest.”’ His terrible onslaught on the Whakatohea caused such a 
manic that his son was terribly avenged.” 


This voyage took place in 1828, for Nga-rara, of Whakatane, 
was shot in 1829 in attempting to cut off the “ Herald’”’ when at 
hat place. 
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Honai’s Vicrory over Te Rarawa anp Avu-pourt TRIBEs. 


Mr. Maxwell supplies the following particulars of one of Hongi’ 
conquests, of which, I believe, there is no other record. It was tol 
to him by Hone Peti, probably the best living authority on Nge 
Puhi History, and corroberated by Hare-te-Heihei. The date may b 
fixed by the following: Mr. Maxwell was told it occurred a year o 
so before Hongi went to England (1820), and the Maori narratiy 
of Patu-one and Tu-whare’s great expedition (Page 41, J.P.8 
Vol. VIII., page 217) commences by saying that it was shortl 
after the return of Nga-Puhi from the conquest of the nortl 
that Patuone’s expedition started for the south, which was i 
October, 1819, so the probability is that Hongi’s conquest 0 
the north was in 1818, or 1819; it is said Nga-Puhi ha 
very few guns at that time. Mr. Maxwell says, ‘ Hongi Hik 
led an expedition against the Au-pouri tribe, when Hou-taewa, 
famous fighting chief of the Au-pouri was killed, the take or caus 
was this: Te Rarawa tribe, living at Ahi-para, had been at wa 
with the Au-pouri tribe of the North Cape, for a long time, but ha 
always been beaten by Hou-taewa. They finally surrounded hit 
and his tawa near Huka-tere—a place on the long sandy coast the 
runs from Ahi-para to Cape Maria van Dieman—while they wer 
cooking food. But Te Hou-taewa cut his way through the enem) 
killing many, including Tutei, a relative of the great Nga-Puhi chi 
Titore. This death caused Nga-Puhi to take up the quarrel of th 
Rarawa tribe, and a war-party under Hongi-Hika attacked the Au-pow 
at their pa of Huka-tere. But they could not take the pa and lo 
many men by sorties headed by Te Hou-taewa, who killed the 
bravest warriors and canied off their bodies to the pa to be eatel 
This so exasperated Nga-Puhi that they determined to storm the p 
at all costs. Taui-nui of Ohaeawae (afterwards killed with Pomai 
in Waikato 1826—see ante) was indebted to the Au-pouri for servi 
rendered on their part, and, stealing up to the pa in the night, informe 
the beseiged of Hongi’s intention, and advised them to flee, promisin 
to give timely notice of the attack by firing off his musket, and whe 
their line of retreat would be clear. While the aroa-kapas, ( 
companies of Nga-Puhi were forming for the attack, a musk 
went off. Upon enquiry it was reported, “It is only Taui cleanin 
his gun.” The attack was made, and the pa found to | 
abandoned, none except a few wounded were to be found. — 
pursuit of the fugitives at once commenced. Six of the Nga-Puh 
headed by Te Kiroa of Manga-kahia, whilst in pursuit, di 
covered @ wounded man being assisted by a woman, over the fot 
at Hou-hora river. This was Te Hou-taewa and his sister. 
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aad been wounded by a musket ball in the thigh, Te Kiroa attacked 
und slew him; he then cut off Te Hou-taewa’s head and with the 
woman returned to the Rarawa and Nea-Puhi tava. The former 
ae held a tangi over the head, as that of a relative who had been 
lain by Nga-Puhi. The combined tana then returned to their homes 
without further molesting Te Au-pouri. The latter tribe completely 
ost their prestige after Te Hou-taewa’s death, and never regained 
any importance. Te Kiroa took the name of the warrior he 
aad slain.” 


But Te Au-pouri had not yet come to an end of their troubles, for 
Pana-kareao of Te Rarawa tribe finally conquered those who 
scaped the hands of Nga Puhi. Mr. Maxwell continues: “The 
ircumstances which lead up to the war between Te Patu and Au- 
ourl tribes, and constituted a valid take or reason why Pana-kareao, 
whief of the Kai-tote hapu of Te Patu attacked and defeated them, 
hereby establishing his mdna, from Awa-nui to Muri-whenua 
North Cape), arose as follows: In the first place it must be premised, 
hat Te Au-pouri tribe and Negati-Kuri tribe (of Whanga-pe) are 
slosely related, both tribes living originally at Whanga-pe and Here- 
sino. They often fought savagely amongst themselves, and also 
with Te Rarawa living at Puke-poto (between Ahi-para and Kaitaia) 
und at Taka-hue (inland of Kaitaia). Hongi Keepa, son of Te Uma, 
shief of Negati-Kuri, and then residing at Kapo-wairua (between 
Spirits Bay and Pa-rengarenga, North Cape) wished to marry an 
Au-pouri woman. A dispute arose about this, and Hongi Keepa was 
very roughly handled, indeed blood was shed. Hongi Keepa then 
ittacked and defeated the Au-pouri tribe, which fled—some to 
Whangaroa, and there stayed with Ngati-Pou, others went to the Bay 
yf Islands, as they had relatives there, amongst them the chief Hengi, 
yf Neati-rehia hapu of Nga-Puhi, who had married a woman of 
Ngati-Kuri and Te Au-pouri. (Hengi was afterwards killed at the 
‘Girls’ War”’ at Kororareka, March 1830, as already related). 

«When Hongi-Hika attacked and drove out Ngati-Pou from 
Whangaroa in 1827, some of the Au-pouri went with him. When 
dongi was wounded by Ngati-Pou at Oporehu, Te Au-pouri returned 
o Taka-hue and remained there under the protection of Pana-kareao. 
\fter a time these refugees persuaded Pana-kareao to attack Hongi- 
Xeepa in revenge for having driven them out from their homes at 
it the North Cape. In this campaign, Hongi-Keepa was defeated 
nd killed, and Ngati-Kuri and the remainder of the Au-pouri 
lispersed, the former returning to their old home at Whanga-pe, 
nd the latter fleeing to the Three King’s Islands, where they 
emained until the advent of the Missionaries to Kai-taia in 1884, 
vhen they returned to their homes at Muri-whenua.”’ 
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From an old document in my possession I can add another iter 
respecting the death of Hongi-Keepa. From this it appears that b 
had decided to escape from the pa in which he and his people wer 
besieged, but before leaving his friends, he sung the following farewe: 
song. On going forth at night he was caught by Pana-kareao’ 
people, and killed. 


Tera hoki koia te marama, 

A hikitia ake i te pae ra, 

Au ki raro nei ka tirohia-e- 

I raro ra a Heke, 

Tenei te wairua-e- 

Whakaehu po kei taku tinana-e- 
Oi taku tatari, tira haere ra, 

A ’Kiri ra, hei kawe atu-e- 
Pae whenua ki Kapo-wairua-e- 
A tirohia te whare o Nga-uma 
A ringihia mai taku rangi-e- 
Hinu koia o te koinga ra-e- 

O Hura kei waho-e 

Te hoko Ati-Kuri e moea-e- 
Kati ka mauru 

Te Aroha i a au na-e- 


Behold there the gentle moon, 

Arising from the horizon. 

Whilst I am seen by it below here, 

Far away is my lover Heke,! 

Whilst her spirit alone is here 

In nightly dreams my body visits her, 

O that I had waited for the travelling party 

Of ‘Kiri,? to carry me beyond 

The ridge to Kapo-wairua,® } 
To see the house of Nga-uma‘ 

And have my head anointed 

With the oil of Koinga® fish, 

Caught by Hura there outside, 

Amidst the tribe of Ati-Kuri® dreamt of, 
Enough then, let it cease 

The love that troubles me. 


Tue Enp. 


Notes :—1 Heke was Hongi-Keepa’s sweetheart, probably the lady that caus 
all the trouble. 2 Kiri, short for Takiri, otherwise Titore the Nga-Puhi chi 
A place near the north Cape. 4 Nga-uma, Hongi’s son. 5 Koinga, a kind 

shank fish with a spike on the dorsal fin, © Ati-Kari = Ngati-Kuri, 
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AS CONDUCTED BY THE MAORI OF NEW ZEALAND, 
WITH ACCOUNTS OF VARIOUS CUSTOMS, RITES, SUPER- 
STITIONS, &c., PERTAINING TO WAR, AS PRACTISED 
AND BELIEVED IN BY THE ANCIENT MAORI. 


By Exspon Best, or Tunor-LanpD. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 


ERE follow a few supplementary notes pertaining to war, 
which have been obtained since the previous article was 
compiled. 

Avencine A Dernrat. 


It sometimes occurred that a war canoe (waka taua) would be made 
for the special purpose of avenging a defeat sustained by the tribe. 
e have already given an illustration of this. When such a canoe 
as finished, an expedition would be sent forth in order to slay a 
erson of some adjacent tribe as a koangaumu, or human sacrifice, to 
vhakamana the canoe and the task of its crew, t.e.: to give prestige to 
Ihe foray or expedition, to ensure success. A canoe made for this 
gurpose is termed a waka takitaki mate. And, in the days that lay 
efore, the members of this tribe would taunt the tribe from which the 
acrifice was taken, in this manner: You were slain as a koangaumu 
or my canoe. 

In like manner, a human sacrifice was made in the case of a 
pecial house built in order to avenge a defeat. 

Now, in regard to the above canoe, it does not follow that the 
arriors who go in her to avenge a defeat or murder, will attack the 
memy. Not at all, The Maori of yore had a much simpler and 
afer way for equalizing matters. For instance, they may proceed 
n this wise. They board their new war canoe and paddle forth until 
hey reach the coast of the land occupied by the people who defeated 
em, or slew one of their number. Here the expedition ends, for 
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they simply lie off the land and whakatikokt the canoe, i.e, the 
cause the canoe to cant over towards the land inhabited by ther 
enemies. ‘ Heoti ano! Kuaea te mate. Kua hoki mat.”—That i 
all. The defeat is avenged. The warriors return. This simpl 
method of obtaining revenge I would earnestly recommend to thi 
Hague Conference. 

Hoa rakau. A good specimen of this charm may be seen in 83 
George Grey’s ‘‘ Polynesian Mythology,” in the story of Hatupatu 


WEAPONS. 


{ am informed by an old chief of the Tuhoe tribe tha 
the sling was sometimes used in fighting, for casting stones 
Probably it was but little used, as no mention is made of it 
accounts of old time fights. 

The tdrdéwai, a war weapon of old, appears to have been th 
pouwhenua under another name, according to the description of i 
given me. 

In a sanguinary fight at O-tumutu, at Rua-toki, between Tuhc 
and Ngati-Awa, one Mano-hunuku of the former tribe fought with bi 
favourite weapon, a famous taiaha named Whaitiri-papa, with whie 
he slew twomen. Hence the name of that weapon was given to tk 
fight, and also to the land on which it took place. 

Regarding the tapu which lies upon a battlefield where blood hs 
been shed. Many of Ngati-Rongo were slain by Tapoto’s little surpri: 
party at Maringi-a-wai, some five generations ago, and that pla 
remained tapu until Te Kooti, of infamous memory, sent a man | 
take the tapu off. 

Pokapoka.—When Tuhoe and Te Whakatohea were at war, 
party of the latter, under Hine-auahi, a fighting chief, came | 
Huka-nui and slew about thirty of the former, including the chi 
Te Paenga. A hole was dug to mark the spot where Te Paenga fell 


Descent From TE Paenaa. 


Te Paenga 

Moenga 

Tama-ruru II. 

Hona 

Te Roau 

Te Pou-whare 
Nga-paki (now living) 

When the war party of Ngati-Irawharo and others under Tul 
kauri, Mauri, Te Umu-ariki (of Tuhoe) &c., marched to the Ha 
Coast, a child named Rewiri (of Ngati-Awa), father of Tiaki, was o: 
of the party, he being carried often by his father, Parera. In ¢ 
defeat which overtook the ope, this child was captured and kept by t 
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memy.. Some years later, Ngati-Awa heard that the child was still 

iving, hency Tama-hewa, his uncle, trudged off to the Hast Coast and 
duced the captors of the child to let him take him home. He gave 
patu pounamu in exchange for him. 

When Taka-moana, of Te Karake, was slain at Opokere, his liver 
as utilised as a bait for a hawk trap (tahiti kaahu). This sort of 
hing often led to long continued feuds among the Maori, but the 
spirit of revenge was so strong that such acts were frequently 
ommitted. 

_ Taharua.—We have seen that Takarehe was slain by one Tama- 
hape, at Ruatoki, who, with his daughter, made a truly square meal 
off that hapless gentleman. But Ngati-Awa, Negati-Pukeko, and 
Warahoe, objected to having their friends eaten in that manner, hence 
they rose in arms and marched to attack Tuhoe at the Ohae pa. On 
nearing that old time fort, the party hid themselves in a clump of 
tutu shrubs near the Oro-mairoa creek, while their scouts were sent 
out. Now one Rangi-tupu-ki-waho, a member of the war party, was a 
friend or relative of some of the garrison of Ohae, and hence wished 
to warn them of the coming trouble. So he raised his head above the 
bushes, and a quick-eyed Tuhoean sentry caught sight of the kotuku 
plumes with which Rangi’s head was adorned. Thus warned, the 
varrison sent a party out, unperceived, to ambush the attacking force» 
she bulk of the garrison manned the defences. The invaders attacked 
in three different columns simultaneously, but found themselves 
assaulted in rear, and were eventually beaten off. So much for the 
work of the taharua. 

Te Whanau-a-Taupara heard that there was trouble toward. So 
they located themselves within the Matai pa at Wai-hora, where they 
were joined by some of Nga-Potiki from Wai-kohu. The fort was 
gesieged by a force of Rongo-whakaata and Te Aitanga-a-Hauiti. 
This was about the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
siege began just after the kumara crop was planted, and was not 
‘aised until the crops were fit for eating. Poriro, one of the garrison, 
sallied forth one day, and engaged in single combat with Mou, chief 
of the attacking force. Mou caught his opponent by his long hair and 
was taking him away, when a sister of his captive attacked him and 
struck him down with a stone. The attacking force spent much time 
n collecting wood, which they carried to the fort and threw it in heaps, 
hat they might make a huge fire and so destroy the palisading. But 
he defenders did not let it accumulate. They set fire to it and 
nanned the fighting stages in order to prevent the enemy from putting 
he fire out. The hapless warriors on the puwhara were almost 
uffocated with the smoke, hence one of them acquired the name of 
<apo-auahi. There was a taharua among the garrison whom the 
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investing force called to to come out of the fort and join them. Tr 
garrison were afraid that he would inform the enemy how short the 
food supplies were becoming, so to make sure, they killed him. Dew 
men, they argued, could tell no tales. About this time the fei 
epidemic known as the rewharewha made its appearance, and strua 
down both besiegers and besieged. Thus the siege was rasied. By 
the survivors of the garrison were so weak that they could not ten 
their sick, or procure food, and so had to send to Ngai-Tamatea to com 
to their assistance. 

Errect or an Insutt.—While one Whakauika was strolling pas 
the O-a-moa pa at Waihora, one fine morn, he was cursed by a lad 
named Rangi-rehua for having crossed her garden. In revenge, h 
returned with a party and attacked her people, drove them away, an 
took possession of the land. 

Tohunga taua.—The head priest of the tohunga taua class of th 
priesthood was the most important priest of the tribe. He alon 
might perform the rites pertaining to the cutting of the hair of th 
sacred first-born member of a family of note. This ceremony we 
performed at the wai kotikoti (syn.: wai whakaika). 

Amorangi.—As observed, this was an emblem of an atua, carrie 
by a priest in the van of a marching war party. At page 85 of § 
George Grey’s ‘“‘ Maori Proverbs ”’ is the following :— 


“« Te amorangi ki mua 
Te hapai o ki muri.” 


Rendered as—-‘‘ Every one should bein his place; in a march | 
troops the priests with the gods are in front, the bearers of provisiol 
in rear of the army.” 

Another old-time whakatauki of this district is—‘‘He toa taua, | 
toa e waia ; he toa ahu whenua, he toa tuturu.” This is as given to m 
but probably the word waia should be replaced by waea. Anoth 
is, ‘‘ He toa taumata rau’’—Bravery has many resting places, o1 
man gains distinction to-day, another to-morrow. 

Treatment or Wounpep Persons.—When a man was wounded, 
bone broken, or bruises received, the priest would proceed to taka 
the patient, i.e.—he would, as his patient lay upon the ground, pla 
his left foot upon his body and repeat the charm termed haruru :— 

“ Haruru ki tua 
Haruru ki waho 
Haruru ki runga ki tenei tangata.” 
After which the priest would repeat the charm known as hono for 
fractured bone, or the what wera if a burn. 
KaRAKIA HONO. 
“Tao ka tu 
Ka tu ki hea ? 
Ka tu ki runga 
Ka tu ki waho 
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Ka tu ki te nana nui o Rangi 
Ma wai e mimi? 

Ma tahito e mimi. 

Ma wai e mimi? 

Ma te atua e mimi 

Taku kiri nei 

Taku kiri tapu 

He kiri ka toetoea 

Ka hahaea ki te taha o te umu 
Hai! 

Ka toro te kiri ora 

Ka mahu te kiri ora 
Mahumahu akuanei 
Mahumahu apopo.” 


The priest placed his left foot on the body of his patient, because 
hat is the waewae tapu (sacred foot). The manea, or supernatural 
ower of the priests foot, will render the charm effective. The manea 
3 the salvation of man. Its influence is very great. 

In the case of a cut or slight wound the sufferer would simply 
rinate on it. This is said to prevent a wound from becoming 
aflamed, or the part from swelling. Abrasions were often treated by 
athing with the sap of a plant named mdariri or kopukupuku (ranunc. 
lus plebeius), which causes a smarting sensation when applied. 

Tiwha.—During the expedition of Te Whakatohea to Poverty Bay, 
ne Hangarau, a chief of that tribe, visited the Whanau-a-Taupara 
eople at the O-tu-hawaiki pa, where he was slain. His head was cut 
ff, dried, and sent to Hou-taketake, of Ngati-Ira, who carried it to 
'e Kani-a-takirau, of Uawa, as a tiwha to Te Aitanga-a-Hauiti tribe, 
rhose assistance was wanted in fighting the Whakatohea. 

At page 25, vol. ix., of this Journal will be found an account of 
ome peculiar items in regard to war. 

Matakite.— During the above-mentioned period of trouble at 
‘uranga a man of Te Whanau-a-Taupara, named Te Noti, who had 
een enslaved by Te Urewera, escaped and reached Makihoi, a Ngati- 
‘otiki settlement at Turanga, where he found 500 Whakatohea 
ncamped. He overheard these people arranging plans to attack the 
jjacent forts. So he slipped away and went to Pa-whakawiri, near 
hich place he saw a man snaring birds. Noti, not taking any 
hances of being slain by his own tribesman, crawled up behind the 
wler and caught him in his arms. His captive called out his name, 
uhukuhu, upon which Noti sent him to warn his people. The tribes 
ythered at Waenga-repo pa to consult, and a priest said: ‘It has 
me to my knowledge that, if you build a fort at a certain place, and 
wait the attack of the Whakatohea, you will defeat them with the 
ss to yourselves of but two chiefs.” This was done and the invaders 
ere beaten off, albeit the garrison did not lose the two chiefs 
ventioned in the matakite. Maybe that the gods relented. 
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When a force of Te Whanau-a-kai, and others, were marching t 
attack the Tapatahi pa (near Te Arai bridge, Poverty Bay), the 
halted in order to plan the attack, during which time one Rangitaetae 
fell asleep, and dreamed that his hair was caught in a forest creeper 
In pulling to free the same, he awoke. Rangi mentioned the dream 
and said : “This is an evil omen; let us return.’ A warrior said 
“T mahara au he tangata koe, e kao, he ika tupuhi.”—I thought you wer 
a man: No, you are buta lean fish. Rangi returned, but the op 
proceeded, and sent forward seventy men to draw the garrison of th 
fort out into the open. But that garrison were already outside, havin: 
heard of the advance of an enemy, and laid an ambuscade for them 
Thus the seventy were promptly sent down to Hades. But Rangi wa 
alright. 

Te Rito-o-te-rangi was slain at Te Mahia, for having joined 
Waikato war party against Puke-karoro pa. Te Autahi went t 
Waikato to raise a party to avenge the death of Te Rito. That part 
marched to O-tu-pohatu pa at Mohaka, and thence proceeded to attae 
the Rangi-houa pa, which is situated on the low bluff at the mouth ¢ 
the Wairoa river, the signal station being within the line of earth 
works. The force took this pa, killing Tau-tahanga and others, an 
then attacked Whare-okoro pa, which was situated hard by on a 
islet in the Wairora river. But here the Waikato force was repelled 
losing Te Morenga and others. Now, just prior to the attack o 
Waikato on Rangi-houa, a priest in that fort had a matakite. Hi 
particular god was good enough to thus warn him that an enem 
would shortly attack the fort, and that the same would fall, hence i 
was desirable that the garrison should fall back on Whare-okoro fot 
and there seek safety. But the garrison did not see it in that light 
and most of them declined to flee. Some of them, however, went, an 
there escaped the fate which befell their comrades. It is not well t 
despise the warning of the gods. . 

When the fighting men of Te Waimana, under Rehua, Haruru an 
others were about to march to join in the fight against Ngati-Awa ¢ 
Te Kauna, Haruru dreamed that he saw Awarehe’s canoe at ancho 
and that he struck the bow of the canoe with his fist and splintered i 
On awaking, he cried to the warriors: ‘ Listen to me, O, Te Urewers 
to-morrow Awa shall be defeated.’’ As they truly were. | 

Pa Maori.—The waha tieke of a fort isthe inner gateway. Passin 
through the main (outer) entrance, a person found himself within | 
narrow lane, bounded on one side by the defences of the fort, on th 
other by a line of palisades extending for the length of the lane. A 
the inner end of this lane was the waha tieke. An enemy endeavou! 
ing to force this passage would be obliged to run the gauntlet, as 
were, and have but a poor chance of using their weapons in § 
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ramped a space. The Okarea pa, on the Wai-a-tiu, affords a good 
ustration of this narrow passage. 

Colenso gives awhikiri as another name of the kiri-tangata, one of 

@ palisade defences of a pa. 

An interesting description of an old pa near Rotorua was published 

the ‘Weekly News” (Auckland) of October 30th, 1902. The 
tificial defences were described as deep trenches, from 20 to 40 feet 
n depth, cut across a narrow spur, the sides of which are precipitous. 
n the steep slopes are many artificial caves, connected each with the 
ther, and hewn out of the rock—with stone axes, saith the writer. 
Jne would imagine that the rock cannot be very hard. The name of 

@ pa is Te Pehu, and it is said to have been a stronghold of the 
apuika tribe, who fortified it some hundred and thirty years ago. 
_ The only instance I wot of where an underground passage was 
nade in a fort, was at the Hui-te-rangi-ora pa at Ruatoki, and by 
vhich passage the famous Rongo-karae escaped when the fort fell to 
Vgati-Awa. 

When Te Ahuru died at Te Tawhero pa at Ruatoki, that fort was 
bandoned on account of it being rendered tapu by the death of a 
hief therein. 

A Whakaaraara Pa. 
“ Kia hiwa ra! 
Kia hiwa ra ! 
Kia hiwa ra tenei tuku 
Kia hiwa ra tera tuku 
He taua ra ka hopukia 
Kai waho kai te tata 
E riri ana, e wheke ana 
He kokoia 
E ara—H !” 
A Whakaaraara pa 
“Kai Tuhua pea 
Kai Orona pea 
He kore tangata ki tua 
Ki te kope o Tamatea 
Te hurua 
Te rawea 
Te tau mai 
E-e-e-e-i-a.”’ 
A Whakaaraara Pa. 
‘¢ Piki mai ra 
Kake mai ra 
I nga pikitanga ki Pari-maukuuku 
Ka titiro iho, ka rarapa ake 
Ki to kopua wai hinu 
Mana ano ka koukou ki te wai 
Kia pai ai koe te haere ki te taua 
Ina koia e te taua 
E-e-e-i-a.” 
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Here follow a few anecdotes illustrative of divers customs, &c., © 
ye olden times :— 

Negai-Te-Riu, of Rua-tahuna, had lost a greenstone toki and sus 
pected the people of Te Kohuru of having stolen it. They sent ar 
armed party to obtain satisfaction. This party, on arriving at T 
Kohuru, met Te Purewa on the trail, and at once attacked him as ar 
ihu taua. He was speared in several places and left for dead, but wa: 
found by Tama-hore, and recovered from his wounds. Te Hani, chie 
of the district, made over to Te Purewa a piece of land at Taurere-toa 
where the fight occurred, on account of his blood having been she 
there. He had no ancestral right to lands in that part. 

When Rongo-whakaata and other tribes attacked the Mapourik 
pa, near Ormond, one Poriro entered the fort alone and fought th 
garrison single-handed for some time. His brother Te Whetu, missing 
him, went in search and found him still fighting, but down on hi: 
knees and wounded in eight places. This is what a Maori would tern 
an act of whakamomori. The famed Hine-matioro was in the for 
during the above fight. 

Some singular things were done in the old fighting days. Whe 
Nga-Potiki (of Turanga) and the wandering Whakatohea were livin; 
in a fortified village at Wai-kohu, one Taniwha chose to offen 
Kau-moana, a Turanga chief, by threatening to cut out and eat hi 
heart. Kau sent messages for assistance to Uawa and also t 
Nukutaurua, where Te Wera, of Nga Puhi, was encamped. So T 
Wera came, with many others, from various parts, and the pa wa 
invested. The besiegers slew all who left the pa in search of food 
Te Awa-riki left the fort on the promise that his life would be spared 
He was at once slain. The garrison were now much reduced b 
hunger. Te Wera and Ngati-Kahungunu resolved to save T 
Whakatohea, who were in the pa. They therefore charged the plac 
in a body, surrounded the Whakatohea and marched them to thei 
own camp, where they protected them from their allies. Thus the’ 
had left Nga-Potiki in the fort, to be slaughtered. But Te Aitanga 
a-Mahaki resolved to save them and so marched them back to thei 
own camp. Hence there was no one left to kill. Ben Harris, th 
first Kuropean in the district, who was under the protection 0 
Mahuika, was present at this affair. He entered the pa with his lon, 
boots filled with bullets, and brought out one Te Ngaue, a child ¢ 
rank of Te Whakatohea, lest he be slain. This occurred in the year 188: 

It was wise to treat guests well in those days, because when th 
Wai-kohu natives were attending a function at the Taranga pa, the 
were given somewhat inferior food. Hence they organised a wa 


party and came and attacked those thoughtless people, defeated ther 
and took their pa. 
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And it is good to be able to adapt oneself to altered circumstances, 
d not to stand too long on one’s dignity : When Tuhoe took the 
i-0-Rutake pa at Rua-toki, one Te Papa, chief of that famous fort, 
med to think that it was high time to cast aside his dignity. 
snce he started to run away. But he had the sagacity to shoulder 
o eel pots before starting, in order that the pursuing party might 
mk he was a ware, or commoner, and so leave him to push on in an 
deavour to catch and slay the flying chief. Which is just what 
ppened. For Te Rangi-aniwaniwa saw him, but took him for a 
rson of no account, and so did not pursue him. 

And Karetehe waxed old. He was a very old man, and feeble, 
en a war party of Te Marangaranga, from Kawerau, attacked his 
and took the same. And the sons of Karetehe put the old man in 
pit, inside his house, and covered the pit over. And the victors 
ed that house. So the sons left the old man in the pit and fled, 
at they might retain life, which is sweet. Such was the end. of 
aretehe. 

Hou o Tu.—When a man became noted for his knowledge, bravery, 
sverness, &c., and it was deemed desirable to render him tapu, i.e., 
dedicate his qualities to certain labours or purposes, the hou o Tu 
j@ would be performed over him. That is to say, the kawa known 
Hangaroa would bé howa, or placed, upon him. ‘ Ka kitea tetuhi 
ngata mohio, kaha, ka houa taua tangata kitehouno Tu. Katapu taua. 
ngata. Ka houa a Hangaroa karakia ki rungakiaia.” He will 
en possess great mana, or prestige. During this rite, the priest 
acks a hair from his own head and places it, together with a leaf or 
rig of the karamu shrub, upon the head of the subject. 

The expression whana turu seems to apply to a defective, half- 
arted kokirt, or charge, in fighting. When the column charges, at 
e cry of “ Kokiri ! Kokiri! Kokiritia !”’ some charge on, while others 
ung back. 

The peculiar term kat rakau implies bravery, and is said to have 
iginated in the custom of clasping the long spears of the enemy in 
e arms, a process described by the word okooko. This act would 
ve others an opportunity to rush in and use their weapons with 
fect. Such acts were performed by men of noted courage.—Koina 
ki te kai okooko 1 nga rakau ate hoariri. 

The peculiar short, quick, trotting movement of a column in the 
uunu movement prior to a war dance (tutu waewae) is described by 
e term tard, the word tot not being used for this motion. 

The following expressions denoted certain methods of fighting, &c., 
though I have no explanation of them :—Huia-upoko, takitaki-a- 
uu, hiwi-maire, rua-tapuke, kura-horahora, wha-raupo, and timu. 
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The word whakau was sometimes used as=karapoti=to surround 
fighting, but usually to the drawing of a fishing net. 


Whakarewha.=To glance sideways; often used as a signal, as f 
instance, a mute proposal to persons to turn upon and slay a pers 
present. 

Riri aupaki.=To charge up a slope at the enemy. The tern 
aupaki and tupaki are used to denote a sideling, slope of a hill. 

The hirihiri, commencing— 

‘“« Kotahi koe ki te matamua 
Kotahi koe ki te manuka 
Kotahi koe ki te poushi,” &c., &c., 
was often used in order to discover the cause of hauhauaitu in a figh 
ing man. When so seen, he would be cured by a first born female 
a family of rank —ka tomo ki raro o te tapairu, for which see ante. 

Marangai areare (or maranga i areare?) denotes the lifting of 

weapon so high that the user’s adversary has a chance to run 


underneath the same and deliver a blow. ‘‘ He marangai areare k 
waho,—omakia |’ 


Taupaepae.=A party of fighting men who assemble at a giv 
place in order to await the arrival of an enemy, not an ambuscac 
Or to await the time for an attack. Paepae is the verb. ‘‘ Ka ha 
mai te opea Taraia. Ka tae te rongo kia Tuhoe, ka whakatika mai, 
whakaekea e ratau a Te Takatakanga, he taupaepae, ara he whakaeke, 
tiaki, t te hoariri, e paepae ana i te ope.” Taraia’s war party was | 
the way hither. Tuhoe heard of it and rose inarms. They assembl 
and held Te Takatakanga (a pa at Whirinaki), as a taupaepae to aw 
the enemy. ; 

Ure toa—A term applied to a brave tribe or people. ‘Na Nga 
Rau-kawa i tiki mai i te ure toa, ia Tuhoe.” 


Tur Enp. 


NOTES ON THE CUSTOM OF RAHUI. 


‘TS APPLICATION AND MANIPULATION, AS ALSO ITS 
SUPPOSED POWERS, ITS RITES, INVOCATIONS 
AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


By Enspon Best. 


CHE singular custom known as rdhiii constituted one of the 
peculiar laws, or substitutes therefor, of Maoriland. Albeit 
ious accounts have been published in explanation of this practise, 
no description has been rendered of the various priestly functions 
which the rahui was established and endowed with its supposed 
er-natural power. It is concerning this that I propose to give a 
ef account, as formerly practised by the Tuhoe tribe. 
In regard to its uses or application, Williams says—“Rahwi, n., 
1ark to warn people against trespassing, used in the case of tapu, or 
temporary protection of fruit, birds or fish. Rahut, v.t., protect by 
ahur.”” 
This is a correct definition, but there is much more to explain. 
ere were practically two kinds of rahui. Certain lands or streams 
re sometimes put under tapuw, on account of the death of some 
son on such lands. There would probably be a material token set 
to denote this state of tapw, which would rahui the lands, so that 
person might touch the food products thereof. Or, if a certain 
ck were placed under tapw, no one would be allowed to travel by 
£ trail, until it was reopened to traffic by means of the tapu being 
1oved. A rahwi was usually marked by means of setting up a post 
1 attaching thereto a bunch of fern, or suspending on it a garment 
onging to the chief who instituted the rahui. Sometimes, however, 
such material token was used, but the word went forth that such a 
ce was placed under tapu. 
The other kind of rahui was for the purpose of protecting the 
sst products, i.e., berries, birds, &c., or fish, as also sometimes 
tivated crops, or fern root, or flax, or places where ochre was 
ained. 
This rahui also protected the vitality and productiveness of the 
d, the forest and streams ; in fact it acted as a maurt, as we shall see 
mn. See this Journal, Vols. IX. and X., for a description of the 
uri of lands and forests. 
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After the fall of Okarea pa (fort) at Te Whaiti, the Whirin 
river was placed under tapu*, on account of the waters thereof hay 
been tinged with the blood of the slain in that fight. Later or 
slave, named Taupoki, was slain, as an tka tapu, or human sacrif 
in order to take the tapu off the river. His body was cooked in a he 
or steam oven, at Wai-kotikoti, where the Police Station now stan 
and was eaten by the people. The lake known as Rere-whakai 
near Mount Tarawera, was also laid under tapu, when Tionga, of Ti 
Tutu fame, and others of Te Arawa, were slain and eaten at that pla 

When Wanikau, of Te Roto-a-Tara, protected the fish and birds 
the three lakes of Tara, Kiwa, and Pou-kawa, he did so in the us 
manner, by setting up a post on the shore of each lake, and smear 
those with kokowai (red ochre). This effectually preserved and p 
tected those food supplies for Wanikau, until one Mautahi, a b 
fellow, yea a sacrilegeous ruffian, happened along one day and pul 
down and burned those posts, and passed divers unkind rema 
anent Wanikau and his rahui. 

When the children of Matui, a chief of Te Whaiti, died, the stre 
and valley of Okahu were placed under rahwi, i.e. under tapu, Nop 
or other material sign of the tapu was erected, it was merely saic 
Okahu is tapu within such and such limits. Neither was this a n 
destroying tapu, the dread powers of the black art were not emplo 
to slay any witless breaker of the rahui. It was simply a ban pla 
upon the food products of that district. The tapw was lifted fron 
shortly after the arrival of Missionary Preece, in 1847. It will 
seen hereafter that another form of rahui is much more danger 
than the above. 

A minor form of tapu or rahui was sometimes employed in orde! 
prevent persons travelling by a certain track, i.e. from using s1 
track. It consisted of putting some obstruction in the path, such a 
log, or branches, or a garment suspended above the track. Such. 
the origins of the place names of Pa-kaponga, Pa-rangiora, 
Pa-puweru, in this district. 

The act of disregarding a rahui, i.e. the taking of the food prodw 
or whatever it is that is protected, without permission, that is with 
asking for the rahui to be lifted, is a serious offence, and is tern 
kai-ra-mua, Unless a relative, such a person would probably be sli 
cooked and eaten, without delay. { 

The expression turahui, or tu rahui, is often heard here. “Kuc 
rahuitia te wai,” i.e, the stream has been rahuitia or placed under ‘ 

Of course it requires an influential person to establish a r 
more especially the kind which is endowed with magic or supernat 
powers, powers deadly to the meddlesome. A chief or priest “| 

* Hence no one might use the waters of that river, or take fish therein, 
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up the pow rahui (rahui post), because it would need to be done by 
serson of influence, or rather a person possessing mana, which term 
“ans more than our word influence. 

We will suppose that such a person is setting up a post, as a 
vterial token of the rahwi he is about to establish. Before erecting 
e post, he recites— 

“He rokiroki, 
He penapena, 
He rakai whenua.”’ 
» then puts up his post, setting it firmly in the ground, and then 
aches the mdro to the post. This maro is often a few fronds of the 
rtkiwi fern. He then makes a pass with his hand over the earth, as 
scoring it (katahi ka hahae i te kahu o te whenua). This is the waro 
hut, the imaginary charm or pit in which shall perish all those who 
erfere with the things protected by the rahui. Our priest then 
ceeds to ‘‘sharpen the teeth of the rahui that it may destroy man,” 
repeating the following (which possibly may be incomplete)— 
“ Tangaroa i putia 
Tangaroa i haea 
Tangaroa i kungia 
Kia koi ou niho 
To kai rakau kia pai, 
Kia koi 
Muimui te ngaro 
Totoro te iro.” 
ese words are quite sufficient to destroy man, 7.e., if he interferes 
th what has been protected by the rahui. 

The performer then takes the maro off the post and adds to it a 
me, and these are endowed with the supernatural power of the pou 
wi, which magic power it was imbued with through the invocation 
the priest. The stone and maro seem to be the material repre- 
tation of the whatu of the rahui, t.e. of the kernel, the true power, 
: life destroying, magic power of the same rahui. Such material 
ens are termed kdpt. In the words of an old native friend of 
ne, the kapu is the imaginary semblance of the tawru (head) of the 
ui post. The hand of the priest plucks at the top of*the post, as 
detaching some part thereof, bringing away nothing material, but 
'y the arid of the post. 

The maro and stone are taken away and carefully concealed at 
ne distance from the post, lest they be found, and rendered harmless, 
1-efficient, by some enemy. Another bunch of leaves, a false maro, 
iitached to the rahui post, in order to mislead any prowling person 
avil designs. But that false maro is of no account, it has no power 
atever. It has not been hoaina, i.e. no incantation has been 
ited over it to render it effectual in protecting the fruits of the land 
| their vitality, or in destroying interlopers. It has no teeth, as my 


ormant put it. 
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We will suppose that some person is desirous of finding the k 
of the rahui, in order that he may destroy its magic powers, an 
render it harmless. He will endeavour to whakaoho or rouse the ke 
He repeats the following, as he prowls around in search of the kapr 

‘“‘ Whakaarahia ki te papa tuatahi 
He kari maranga hake. 
Whakaarahia ki te papa tuarua 
He kari maranga hake. 
Whakaarahia ki te papa tuatoru 
He kari maranga hake 
Whakaarahia ki te papa tuawha 
He kari maranga hake. 
Whakaarahia ki te papa tuarima 
He kari maranga hake. 
Whakaarahia ki te papa tuaono 
He kari maranga hake. 
Whakaarahia ki te papa tuawhitu 
He kari maranga hake 
Whakaarahia ki te papa tuawaru 
He kari maranga hake. 
Whakaarahia ki te papa tuaiwa 
He kari maranga hake 
Whakaarahia ki te papa tuangahuru 
He kari maranga hake.” 

The seeker of the kapu then repeats :— 

‘““E oho! E oho Rua! 

E oho te Pu! 
E oho te More! 
E oho te Take! &c.” 

*‘ Should I hear that some person has meddled with my rahut 
has committed a kai ra mua), I go to the kapu and turuki it, that 
person may die.”’ My informant states that twruki means to rous 
awaken, to stir up, the kapu, that it may do its work of destructio: 
has gone to sleep and needs stirring up. The term turuki seems t 
applied only to the kapu of a rahui, when it is intended to destroy 
The term whakaoho is used when a kapu rahui is stirred w 
strengthened in order that it may restore the productiveness of 1 
&c. When it is seen that the productiveness of land, forest or 7 
has decreased, #.c. birds and fish are not plentiful, or trees do not 
well, then the caretaker of the rahui will fetch the kapu from its 7 
of concealment, and bear it to the ahi taitai, a sacred fire much u i 
olden times in rites connected with the forests and waters, and | 
productions, with first fruits ceremonies, and rites performed in ¢ 
to retain the vitality, health, vigour, &c., of man, lands, birds, 
fish. The kapu is taken together with the mauri of the land, &c., 
this Journal Vol. X.), to the ahi taitai and there the taitai ©: 
performed over them, and invocations repeated, in order to restor. 
retain the productiveness, health, welfare, &c., of the food produce 
also of the land and people. 
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The ahi taitai is an excessively tapu fire. It is kindled for the gods 
one, and by friction. The priest, having kindled the fire, stands 
and in hand, and repeats the following :— 

“Taitai! Taitai! Taitai! 
Te kau nunui, te kau roroa 
Te rupe tu, te rupe pae 
Pekepeke hauaitu 
Te manu waero rua 
Te hau e tu nei 
Taitai ! 

Ma ira a tu, ma ira a pae 
Pekepeke houaitu 
Te hau e tu nei.” 


This is the taitat invocation, or incantation, by which the fire is 
ndered tapu. It locates the gods in that fire, for purposes of 
struction, or of salvation. 

Other fires would be kindled in order to lift the tapu from the rite, 
é food for this purpose would not be cooked at the ahi taitai, that 
‘e being for the gods alone. 

The other sacred fires kindled for the purpose of lifting the tapu, 
e as follows :— 

The ahi tuakaha—for the priest only. 

The ahi marae—tor the ati a toa (young warriors) 

The ahi ruahine—for the first born of important families, and for 
e ruahine (women employed to take off tapu). 

- The ahi tukupara—for the bulk of the people. 

In some cases, mana tangata (personal influence, prestige) alone 
rved aS a rahui, without any post being set up, or any rite being 
formed. If such a rahwi was disregarded, then witchcraft might be 
sorted to, in order to punish the offenders. 

The expression waro rahui, mentioned above, is one of those 
agular idioms so frequently met with in the Maori tongue. A native 
plained it to me in this manner—-A pit is dug, in order that any 
rson who attempts to take the food that is protected by the rahwt, 
ay descend into that pit and meet death. It is the pit of death, 
ot that any real pit is made, that is merely an expression, a simile. 
he magic spells of the priest are the real pit. 

An influential person would sometimes rahui an article-which he 
sired, simply by attaching to it a fragment of his clothing, or some 
ch object. This would prevent any other person from interfering 
th it. For our illustration of rahwi see this Journal, Vol. V., p. 47. 

There were probably, in rare cases, human sacrifices made to give 
wer, prestige, effect, to a rahu. 

When Ngati-Whaoa slew Koroua at Otaketake, on the Paeroa 
ock, that hapless knight’s head was cut off and stuck on a rahut post 
scted to prevent people digging fern root at a certain place on the 
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said block. Some time after that, a genial member of Ngati-Wha 
took the skull and planted a taro therein, to produce food for his chi 
who was given the name of Nga-Taro, from that circumstance. 

A place at O-tu-tauira, on the Pokohu Block, where Ngati-Pou us 
to obtain kokowai (ochre) was protected by a rahut. 

Some five generations ago, two members* of Ngati-Patumoa 
tribe named two rocks in the Waireka River after themselves, to ser 
as arahui. Those rocks are near the Korotaha fort. 

Another waro rahui was a stone named Tu-mata-whero, lying 
the Rua-tahuna stream, below Kapiti. It was instituted in order 
protect the products of the surrounding lands. 

Streams were often protected by rahui in order to prevent the fi 
thereof being taken out of season. In a modified form this custc 
still obtains at Rua-tahuna. 

In former times a rahui would often be instituted by the pris 
performing the rite at a sacred fire, which he would kindle by t 
world old friction process. Should any one interfere with the artic! 
so protected, he would assuredly be taken ill, i.e. afflicted by the g 
of the priest who manipulated the fire and its attendant rite. Suck 
person would go to a tohunga (priest, shaman, wise man) in order 
be cured. That priest would say—‘Your complaint is a fire.” T 
patient would reply—*‘ Yes, I disregarded the fire of so-and-so.”’ 

Rahui posts were sometimes carved with the usual grotesq 
designs employed by the Maori. 

Tukuha, of Ngati-Apa set up a rahui post at Te Rau-tawhiri 
Whirinaki, which, I believe, still stands there. When he wanted 
preserve the eels of that part of the Rangitaiki river, he would suspe 
one of his old garments on the post, and every one would then kn 
that eels might not be taken. The same chief put up a rahui po 
which he named after his daughter, Te Kiri-tapoa, at the Whe 
stream. The same chief once placed a rahui on the eels of the rit 
on account of a remark made concerning his own clan—“ Waihe 
Ngati-Hui hai kai ma nga tuna o Rangitaiki.” (Let the Ngati-E 
people be as food for the eels of Rangitaiki). : 

When Tionga, of Te Arawa, was slain by Tuhoe at Puke-k 
kaahu, the victors cut off his head and smoke dried it, after wh 
they brought it to Te Whaiti and suck it up on one of their b 
snaring trees to guard the same. Hence the descendants of Tior 
are known as Tiaki Tutu—those who guard the tutu or bird snaring tr 

A grove of puhou (tutu) known as Ure-takohekohe, at Rua-t 
was formerly protected by a rahui, lest the berries be taken by pers 
having no right thereto. 

Here endeth my notes on the custom of rahui. : 

* These persons were Tahu and Rua-moko. 
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TUTAE-POROPORO, 
TE TANIWHA I PATUA EF AO-KEHU, I WHANGA-NUI. 


Na Wrremu Kavrga. 


— tenei taniwha, ko Tutae-poroporo, he ika no te moana—ara, 
he mango. Tenei te take i taniwhatia ai taua ika: akuanei 
haere tetehi tangata no Ngati-Apa ki Whakatu, ko Tu-ariki te ingoa 
taua tangata, tona kainga kei Rangi-tikei. Ka tae ki Whakatu, 
tahi ratou ko etahi tangata o reira ka haere ki te moana ki te hi ika. 
20i, kua kai mai te mango ki te matau a taua tangata; ehara i te 
ango nui, he mango iti rawa, he kuao. Heoi, kihaii patua e taua 
gata, engari ka mahara kia waiho hei mokamokai mana. 

Heoi, ka hoki mai te tangata ra, a Tu-ariki, ki tona kainga, ki 
ngi-tikei; ka mauria mai e ia tona mokamokai, ka tae mai ki 
yngi-tikei. Katahi ka whakanohohia e te tangata nei tona mokai ki 
o ki tetahi puna, ko Tutae-nui te ingoa o taua puna. Hanga 
atia nga paepae o te puna, ka oti. Katahi ka hoatu tona mokai ki 
o; ka karakiatia hei taniwha. Ka mutu ka noho, ka roa, nawai ra 
i taua mango nel, a, kua nui-haere, a, kua pena me te tohora; kua 
ere hoki i roto i te awa o Tutae-nui, puta atu hoki ki te awa o 
ngi-tikei, ka hoki ano ki tona nohoanga, kua nui hoki tona 
hoanga. Ko te mahi hoki a tona ariki e haere tonu i nga ra katoa 
te titiro, ki te whangai, ki te karakia 1 nga karakia taniwha. Heoi, 
a tino mohio taua taniwha, kua tino nui hoki. 

Akuanei, tera tetahi ope-taua na Whanga-nui kei te haeremai. Tae 
i nei ki Rangi-tikei, rokohina mai te ariki o te taniwha nei, ara, a 
-ariki; patua ana e Whanga-nui, ka mate, mauria ana ki Whanga-nui 

ai. Katahi ka noho te taniwha nei, ka roa; kaore ano tona 
gatira itae atu, Katahi ka haere ki te hongi-haere i nga wahi e 
re ai tona ariki, heoi, kaore rawa i kite. Katahi ka tino mohio te 
iwha nei, kua patua tona ariki e etahi iwi; kua tae hoki te tohu ki 
a. Katahi ka tangi te taniwha nei ki tona ariki. 
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Ka mutu, katahi ka haere te taniwha nei ki te kimi i te iwi nan: 
patu tona ariki. Ka haere i roto i te awa o Rangi-tikei, ka puta ki: 
moana nui, i Raukawa, katahi ka hongi te ihu ki te tonga, kaore ! 
hongi te ihu ki te hauauru ; kua rongo i te haunga o tona ari 
Katahi ka haere; ka tae ki te ngutu o te awa o Whanga-nui, 
hongi ; kua rongo i te haunga o tona ariki, kua mohio na Whanga-1 
i patu tona ariki. Katahi ka tomo ki roto ki taua awa ki te ngaki1 
mo tona ariki. Ka noho ki Okupe, i te puaha o te awa o Whanga-n 
ka roa, ka kore pea he tangata e tae atu ana ki reira hei patur 
mana, katahi ka haere i roto i te awa o Whanga-nui, ka ahu ki rur 
o taua awa, ka tae ki Te Paparoa—he taheke kei runga o te awa 
Whanga-nui—ka noho ki reira taua taitahae nei. Kahorei tino ros 
reira, ka mahara, kei te kino ano tera nohoanga ona, katahi ka h 
ano ki waho, ka tae ki Purua, ka noho ki reira, Heoi, katahi 
mahara katahi rawa tona kainga pai ko tenei. 


Heoi, ka noho ka roa; katahi ka hoe mai nga waka o rungs 
taua awa ki waho, ka tae ki te wahi i noho ai taua nanakia rx 
katahi ka whawhatia mai; pau katoa i a ia te kai—kakahu ai 
meremere atu; parawai atu; aha atu; katoa nga mea a te Ma 
haere katoa atu ki roto ki te kopu o taua nanakia nei—ka pena t 
tana. Tera nga tangata kua mahue atu ki nga kainga te noho mai 
me te mahara, kua tae ki te wahii haere atu ai. Kaore! kua pau 
kai e taua nanakia. Pena tonu; ka haere o tena hapu, ka pau an 
taua nanakia nei te kai. 


Heoi, ka whakaaro nga tangata o nga hapu i haere ra, ara, 1 
mea i mahue atu ki nga kainga, kia haere ratou ki te whai; akue 
pea kua patua e etahi iwi keatu. Katahi ka utaina nga waka, ka h 
he nui nga waka, akuanei, ko etahi o nga waka ki mua, ko etahi 
muri ano e hoe atu ana. Akuanei ka tata nga waka o mua ki te ¥ 
i noho ai te nanakia ra, katahi taua taniwha ka whakatika mai anc 
tohora e pautu ana i te moana; te ngaru ano he ngaru moana. I 
ano, kua kite atu nga waka o muri, ka hoe era waka ki uta, kua m¢ 
atu he taniwha, ka oma atu nga tangata ki runga i nga maunga, 
whakarerea atu nga waka, Ko nga wakai mua ra, mate katoa’ 
tangata orunga. Heoi, katahi ka mohiotia koia nei ano e patu n 
nga ope tuatahi e ngaro nei. 


Katahi ka haere atu te hunga i oma ra, ki uta, ki te korero att 
nga kainga katoa o runga o taua awa kia kaua rawa he tangata e | 
roto i taua awa, me whakarere te noho i nga kainga e tu tata ana] 
awa o Whanga-nui, o Manga-nui-te-ao, o Tanga-rakau, o Ongarue ; 
haere nga tangata ki nga wahi e kore ai taua nanakia e tae atu, 
ki Muri-motu me etahi atu wahi. Heoi ano; ka mahue ake te no 
roto i te awa o Whanganui. 
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Katahi ka kimi ritenga taua iwi, me pehea ra e mate ai taua ta- 
niwha neii aratou. Katahi ka mea atu a Tamahua-rererangi ki a 
ratou, ‘‘ Kotahi te tangata i rongoiaau; he toa taua tangata ki te 
patu taniwha. Ko Ao-kehu te ingoa, tona kainga ko Wai-totara, tona 
pa ko Puke-rewa.’’ Katahi ka mea mai te iwi, “Me haere koe, ki te 
iki i taua tangata i a Ao-Kehu—mehemea e kore e taea e ia te haere 
mai ki te patu i taua taniwha ’’—ara, i a Tutae-poroporo. Ka mea atu 
1 Tamahua, “ E pai ana!” 


_ Katahi ka haere atu te tangata ra ki Wai-totara, kua tae. Kaore! 
kua rongo katoa nga tangata o Nga-Rauru, o Ngati-Ruanui, o Tara- 
naki, ki taua nanakia, ki a Tutae-poroporo. Heoi, katahi a Tamahua 
ka ki atu kia Ao-kehu. ‘I haere mai ahau kia koe. Tena oti a Te 
Ati-Hau, kua mate i tetahi taniwha, kei roto i te awa o Whanga-nuie 
aoho ana. Kua mahue nga kainga tuturu, kua haere noa atu nga 
fangata ki nga wahi e kore ai e taea e taua nanakia nei.” Katahi ka 
mea atu a Ao-kehu. ‘Ae! Kua rongoatu matou,’’ Kua mohio tonu 
hoki a Ao-kehui haere atu a Tamahua-rererangi ki te tiki atuia ia 
hei patui taua taniwha. Ko Tamahbua, he hunaonga ki a Ao-kehu, i 
moe i te tuahine o Kauika, ia Raka-takapo ; hei mokopuna ki a Ao- 
kehu a Raka-takapo. No Whanga-nui a Tamahua, no Wai-totara a 
Raka-takapo. Heoti; katahi ka ki atu a Ao-kehu ki a Tamahua, 
“Maatu! Hei apopo au tae atu ai. EHngari e tae koe; kaua e 
iakahia te taha o te awa o Whanga-nui.’’ Heoi, ka hoki a Tamahua. 


I muri i a Tamahua, katahi ka karanga atu a Ao-kehu ki tona iwi, 
kaua hei tuku kia marama e haere ana. Heoi, ano; ka moe. Kaore 
ano i hachae te ata ka whakatika te iwi o Ao-kehu ra, ka haere; tona 
hokowhitu. Ka mauria e Ao-kehu ona rakau—a “ Tai-timu,”’ a 
¢Tai-paroa:’”” Ko aua rakau, he naira-tuatini. Katahi ka haere a 
Ao-kehu me tona taua, ka tae ki Whanga-nui, ara, ki Totara-puku ; ro- 
kohanga atu i reira a Tamahua e noho ana me tona iwi. Katahi ka 
mea atu a Ao-kehu, “ Kei whea rawa te wahii noho ai te nanakia nei ?” 
Ka whakahokia e te tiaki-whenua, ‘‘Kaoreimamao. Ka kite koe i 
te hiwira, ko Taumaha-aute, tera kei raro iho.”” Ka mea atu a Ao-kehu 
<i tona iwi, “ Tikina tapahia mai he rakau, kia rite ki a au te roa, ka 
tarai hei waka moku, ka mahia ano he taupoki.”” Katahi ka mea mai 
fe hunga-whenua, “ Taihoa ra e mahi, kia maoa mai he kai.” Ka ki 
xtu a Ao-kehu, “ Ka taria marire e kai, kia mate ra anoi a au tera 
anakia ka mahi ai he kai.”’ 


Heoi ano; kaore i roa te mahinga i te waka kua oti, me te tau- 
poki; houhou rawa i nga kohao hei hereherenga. Ka oti, katahi ka 
karanga atu a Ao-kehu ki te iwi katoa, ‘‘ Ki te tuku ahaue koutou ki 
.o wai kia tere haere, me haere koutou ma runga i nga hiwi titiro iho 
i ki au, mo te pau atu ahau ki roto ki te puku kopu o Tutae-poroporo. 
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Engari taku kupu ki a koutou, kia pena ake nga niho o “ Tai-time 
raua ko ‘‘ Tai-paroa ’’ engau ana ki runga ki ona tuatara, a, e maro 
ona kauae ki uta.’’ Heoi nga kupu a Ao-kehu katahi ka tango mai 
ona rakau, i a “ Tai-timu ” raua ko ‘“ Tai-paroa’’ ka kuhu ki roto 
tona waka, katahi ka hereherea ki nga kohaoi werowerohia. Ka o 
ka pania ki te uku a waho, kei puta atu te wai ki aia. Ka oti, | 
pai hoki, katahi ka tukua ki te wai; ka tere te waka o taua maia né 
ara, a Ao-kehu; ka haere hoki te iwi katoa ma runga 1 nga hiwi titi 
haere ai. Na wai aka tata te waka ra, ki te nohoanga o tera nanaki 
Ehara! kua rongo te taniwha i te kakara o tona kai, katahi | 
whawhatia mai; horomia atu ana te tangata ra me tona waka ki ro 
i te kopu o taua taniwha. Kua kite iho hoki nga tangata i haere 
ma utai te whawhatanga mai a taua taniwha. MHeoi, ka hoki 
nanakia nei ki tona nohoanga; no te mohiotanga o te tangata ra kn 
tae te taniwha ra ki te rua, katahi ano ka timata te tangata ra ki 
karakia i nga karakia patu taniwha, whakamaiangi hoki kia rewa 
taniwha ki runga o te wai, kia pae hoki ki uta. Ko te karakia tene 
ara, ko te karakia whakamoemoe i te taniwha :— 


Ko au! ko au! ko Tu! he ariki! 

Ko au! ko Tu! 

Ko tou ariki i runga nei, 

Ka whanatu au ki te kura-winiwini i raro nei, 

Ki te kura-wanawana i raro nei, 

Ki te pipipi i raro nei, 

Ki te potipoti i raro nei, 

Ko koe, koia rukuhia, koia whaia, 

Ki te tuapapa o tou whare, 

I tu ai to iho, by 
I tu ai to tira, 

I tu ai to mauri, 

I herea ai to kaha ki a au, 

Ki a Rangi-nui e tu nei, 
Whakaruhi! whakamoe! 

O—oi! 

Ko au, ka whanatu ki o tuatara, 

E riri mai na, e nguha mai na, 

Titia ! titia, te poupou o to manawa, 
Titia te pou o to iho, 

I tu ai koe, i rere ai koe, : 
Ka titia ou niho, e tetea mai na, ' 
Ou tuatara e riri mai na, 

Ka moe! ka ruhi é! 


Ehiara! katahi ka karakiatia te karakia hapai, ara, whakarewa 
runga; koia tenel — 


- 


—_ — *_ a= 


Te tuapapa i raro nei, maiangi ake, 
Kia au te toka i raro nei, | 
Maiangi ake ki runga nei, 

Kia au ki to kauhou i tu ai koe { 
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I rere ai koe ki te mokopu-o-rangi, 

Ko koe, koia, hikitia, 

Ko koe, koia hapainga 

Tangi te to, hiki! 6! é! 

ihara! Rewa ana te taniwha nei ki runga, ka pae ki te kongutu awa 
te awao Purua. Heoi, katahi ka tapatapahia mai e nga tangata ra 
ga herehere o te waka o te maia ra, ka puta mai ki waho i roto mai i 
2 kopu o te taniwha ra. Heoi ano; katahi ka tapahia ake te puku ki 
na maripi, ara, ki ‘‘ Tai-timu,” ki ‘ Tai-paroa.” 

Heoi ano: Kakite iho nga tangata i runga i te pa, ara, i Tau- 
1aha-aute, katahi ka haere katoa ki te kotikoti i to ratou ito ; rokohina 
2 tangata, te wahine, te tamariki, i roto i te kopu o te taniwha ra. 
[eoi ano; ka mauria nga tupapaku ki roto ki te pa i Taumaha-aute 
anu ai. Ko te taniwha ra, tapatapahia hei kai ma nga manu o te 
angi me nga ika o te moana. 

Heoi ano: Ko nga korero o te patunga i tenei taniwha; ka 
oa hoki te iwi o Whanga-nui ka mate a Tutae-poroporo ; katahi 
no ka hoki a Whanga-nui, ki to ratou awa, ara, a Whanga-nui, me o 
atou kainga. 

Na! Ko Ao-kehu; na te teina o Turi, na Kewa ; ka haere mai nei 
runga i to raua waka, ara,1 ‘‘ Aotea,’’ haere mai nei i Hawaiki a 


oho ana raua i Patea. Ko te whakapapa tenei o Ao-Kehu :— 


(Both lived in Hawaiki, 
te eae | i.e., Raiatea Island. 


Turi = Rongorongo. Kewa = Hine-waitai. 
came to New Zealand in Aotea 
canoe Circa, a.d., 1350). 


| 
Hou-taepo = Hiti-a-rere 


Ao-kehu 2 Tyee akeaga 5 ice yes 4 Mapuna-a-wai 
Matarenga 
Popo 
Pourua 
Tahau 
Tuitui 
Keketu 
Pohatu 
Rata 
Taua-tahi 
Rakei-koko 
Te Ao-era 
Tu-rere-ao 
Tangaroa 
Te Pukahu 
Te Uranga 
Te Wirihana = Hare-tauhinu 


| 
Wiremu Kauika 
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TUTAE-POROPORO, 


THE TANIWHA SLAIN BY AO-KEHU AT WHANGA-NUI 
NEW ZEALAND. 


By Wrmemu Kaurxa, Transtatep sy 8. Percy Smita. 


that is, a shark. The following is the reason it became 

taniwha: At one time a man of the Ngati-Apa tribe, whos 
name wasTu-ariki, and who dwelt at Rangi-tikei, went on a visit 1 
Whakatu (Nelson). Whilst there he and others of that place went t 
sea to fish. A shark took the hook of that man; but it was not 
large one, indeed quite a small and youngone. The man did not ki 


it, but decided to make a pet of it. 
After a time Tu-ariki returned to his own home at Rangi-tike 


bringing back with him his pet. The man placed his pet in a sprir 
of water called Tutae-nui, and made proper sides to it and proper 
completed it. He then commenced his karakais to turn his pet into 
taniwha. This ended, he waited a long time, whilst the taniwha grey 
and it eventually became as large as a whale, and used to go down tl 
Tutae-nui stream to the Rangi-tikei river, and then back to the sprin 
which had become large. Its master used to visit it every day to si 
how it was getting on and to feed it, as well as to recite his karaki 
over it, such as were used for taniwhas. At last the taniwha ful 
understood, and had become of great size. 
About this time there came into the Rangi-tikei district a w: 
party of Whanganui, which found the master of the taniwha, i, 
Tu-ariki, whom they killed, and carried his body back to Whangan 
to cook it. The taniwha waited a long time but his master never can 
(as usual). It then started off by the ways its master used to frequer 
trying to scent him; but he discovered nothing of him. He then fe 
quite sure that his master had been killed by strange people, becau 
a sign had come to him; and then the taniwha lamented his master. 
After this had ended, the taniwha started in search of the peor 
who had killed his master. He went down the Rangi-tikei river 
the ocean, at Rau-kawa (Cook’s Straits) and there sniffed the win 
of the south—with no result. He then sniffed the winds of the we 


GE HIS taniwha, Tutae-poroporo, was originally a fish of the se: 
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id recognised the scent of his master. So he started off; he came 

the mouth of the Whanganui and again sniffed, and the scent of 
8 master was stronger. He now entered the river in order to 
enge his master. He remained at Okupe, at the mouth of the river, 
r a long time, but because probably there was no one there to kill, 
) went up the Whanganui river, right up to Te Paparoa, which is a 
pid in the upper part of the river, and there the monster stayed. 
at he had not been there long when he came to the conclusion it was 
i a suitable place, so he came back again as far as Purua (just 
posite the town of Whanganui, under the Shakespeare Cliff) and 
ere found an excellent place (for his purpose), 


He remained there for some time, until some canoes from up the 
ver came paddling down, right to the place where the monster was, 
10 seized them and swallowed them—with their clothes, meremeres, 
le mats, and all—all such as a Maori possesses—all went into the 
amach of the monster. This was his constant custom. The people 
the villages inland whence the victims had come, thought their 
ends had long arrived at the place they were bound for. But not 
; they had been eaten by the monster. Thus it continued; other 
bes came down, they were all eaten by the monster. 

After a time the people who had remained behind at the villages 
me io the conclusion to go in search of their friends (as no news 
me of them), for perchance they might have been killed by some 
her tribe. So they loaded their canoes and started, a great number 
them. They arranged that some canoes should go on ahead, the 
hers following at a distance behind. As the first canoes drew near 
the place where the monster dwelt, he arose like a great whale 
outing in the ocean, making waves like those of the sea. When 
ose behind saw all this they paddled ashore, for they now knew that 
was a taniwha (who consumed their friends), and fled to the moun- 
ins, abandoning their canoes. Those who had been in the advance 
rty were all killed and eaten. Thus it became known to all who it 
13 who killed their friends. 


The people who had fled went away inland to inform all the 
llages on the river, and tell them not to allow any one to paddle on 
erivers of Whanganui, Manga-nui-te-ao, Tanga-rakau, or Ongarue ; 
+ that all should remove to places inaccessible to the monster; that 
to Muri-motu and other places. And thus it came to pass, occu- 
tion of the Whanganui river ceased (for a time). 


The people now bethought themselves as to how they could compass 
e death of the taniwha. Tamahua said to them, ‘‘I have heard of 
man who isa great warrior and skilled in slaying taniwhas. His 
me is Ao-kehu, of Wai-totara, and his pa is Puke-rewa.’”’ The tribe 
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replied, “‘ You: must go and fetch that man Ao-kehu ; perchance | 
will come and slay the taniwha for us,”’ that is, Tutae-poroporo ; an 
Tamahua replied, ‘‘It is well!” 

So the man proceeded to Wai-totara, and on his arrival, Beholc 
all the people of the Nga-Rauru, of the Ngati-Ruanui and of tt 
Taranaki tribes had already heard of the monster Tutae-poropor 
Tamahua now said to Ao-kehu, ‘“‘I have come to you because all | 
Ati-Hau have been consumed by a taniwha that dwells in tl 
Whanganui river. The homes are left, and everyone is scattered — 
places where th taniwha cannot get.” In reply Ao-kehu said, “ Yes 
we have heard.’’ Indeed Ao-kehu had easily devined the object 
Tamahua-rererangi’s visit—that he came to fetch him to slay tl 
taniwha. Now, Tamahua was a son-in-law to Ao-kehu; he he 
married the daughter of Kauika, named Raka-takapo, who was 
grand-daughter to Ao-kehu (according to Maori custom), Tamaht 
was of Whanganui, Raka-takapo of Wai-totara. So Ao-kehu said 
Tamahua, ‘‘ Arise and go! To-morrow will I be there. But whe 
you get back, do not tread on the banks of Whanganui.” The 
Tamahua returned. 


After Tamahua’s departure, Ao-kehu called his people together a1 
told them not to let it get {light in the morning before they startet 
and then they slept. Before the first streaks of dawn the peop 
started, seventy in number. Ao-kehu took with him his two weapo! 
named ‘“ Tai-timu’’ and ‘Tai-paroa,’’ which were mira-tuatini 
They travelled on till they came to the Whanganui river, at Totar 
puku (close to the Ara-moho Railway Station), where they four 
Tamahua and his people waiting. Ao-kehu then asked, ‘‘ Where 
the place where this monster dwells?’ The people of the pla 
replied, ‘It is not far off; you see the ridge there—Taumaha-aute 
(on top of Shakespeare’s Cliff). It is just below.”” Turning to his peopl 
Ao-kehu said, ‘ Cut and fetch a log, as‘long as I am, and dub it 
as a box for me, and make a lid to it.” The people of the place ur | 
* Presently to work! after some food has been cooked.’ But Ao-kel 
replied, “‘ We will wait and eat after I have slain that monster there 


It was not a great while before the box was completed, togeth 
with its lid, and holes bored to tie it on. And when this was dor 
Ao-kehu said to all the people, ‘‘ When you have set me afloat, all. 
you go to the ridge and look on whilst 1 am swallowed into the bel 
of Tutae-poroporo. But my word to you is, it will be but a mome 
after ‘‘'Tai-timu”’ and ‘“ Tai-paroa” begin to bite his spines, that | 
bones will be drying ashore.” Such were the words of Ao-kehu, a 


na kind of saw, with teeth of the shark inserted along both edges. Us 
formerly in cutting up human joints for the oven. 
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aking up his weapons he got into his box; the lid was tied on, and - 
he holes plastered with plastic clay, so the water might not get in, 
nm completion, the box of the warrior was launched on the water, 
hilst the people ascended the ridge to look on. After a time the 
ox drifted down to the lair of the taniwha. And then ! he recognised 
he sweet scent of his food; he seized the box and swallowed both it 
nd the man, which descended to the depths of his stomach. Those 
ho had gone inland to look on saw the taniwha swallow the box. 
"he monster now retired to his lair; and go soon as the man knew he 
ad got there, he commenced his powerful karakia, such ag are used in 
slaying taniwhas, and to cause them to rise to the surface so they may 
Irift ashore. This is the karakia, that is, the spell to cause a deep 
leep :— 


Tis I! "Tis I! "Tis Tu! a lord! 

Tis I! ’Tis Tu! 

Thy lord above here, 

Advancing to the fearsome demon below there, 
To the awesome demon below there, 

To the maelstrom below there, 

To the stinging power below there, 

Tis thou, that is dived for, that is followed, 
To the foundation of thy dwelling, 

Where rests thy seat of strength, 

Where stand thy spines, 

Where rests thy very soul, 

(In vain) thou bindest me with thy powers, 
By the great heavens that stand above, 

Be exhausted ! Be overcome with sleep ! 
O—oi! 

Tis I that advancest to thy spiney back, 

That in anger appears, that rages there, 
Transfix ! transfix the support of thy heart, 
Transfix ! the pillar of thy strength, 

That supports thy life and generates thy actions. 
Transfixed be thy teeth, that gnash and grind, 
Thy spiney back with rage appearing, 

Sleep then! Be exhausted! O! 


This ended, the lifting-spell to cause the monster to rise to the surface 
vas repeated. Thus :— 


The solid foundations below there; rise up! 
Firm as the rock below is, 


It shall rise up here above. 
Firm as is the supernatural power thou trustest in, 


Thou shalt rise to the daylight surface, 
’Tis thou that is upraised ! 

Tis thou that is uplifted ! 

Resounds the hauling! Be lifted! O! O! 
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Behold! the monster floated on the surface, and drifted ashore at 
the mouth of the Purua stream. Now the men came down and cut 
the lashings of the box, and forth came the warrior from the stomach 
of the taniwha. Then he proceeded to cut open the belly with his 
knives (maripi), that is, with ‘‘Tai-timu’’ and “Tai-paroa.” Now, 
when the people dwelling in Taumaha-aute pa saw this, they descended 
to help in cutting up the object of their revenge (ito=uto), and there 
was found within the monster, bodies of men, women and children. 
These were carried to the pa at Taumaha-aute and there buried. The 
taniwha was cut up and left as food for the birds of the air and the fish 
of the sea. 

Enough! Such is the story of the slaying of this taniwha. Glad 
indeed were the Whanganui people at the death of Tutae-poroporo, 
for they were able again to occupy their river and their homes. 


Now, as to Ao-kehu, he was a descendant of Turis’ younger 
brother Kewa, who both came here in their canoe, the ‘ Aotea,’’ from 
Hawaiki, and settled at Patea. This is genealogical descent from him 
to the present day. (See the original). 


Nors :—Both Turi and Kewa, besides many others, arrived in New Zealand 
from Raiatea, Society Islands, circa 1350. If we may believe the legend, the 
Whanganui valley was thickly populated even in those times, thus affording addi. 
tional evidence of the presence of people here long before the great heke of 1350.— 
Translator. 


ON THE SURVIVALS OF ANCIENT CUSTOMS 
IN OCEANIA. 


| By Josuua Rurwanp. 


fp) ons G the Sultan of Johore’s recent visit to Australia, a 

description of His Majesty’s golden teeth, set with brilliants, 
vent the round of our newspapers. For the truth of this description 
am unable to vouch, but it was probably, in the main, correct, the 
yearing of golden teeth or of golden tooth covers being of very ancient 
Jriental custom. 


Marco Polo, the celebrated Venetian traveller, who returned to 
jurope in 1295, after 25 years’ absence in China and other parts of 
he far Hast, has left the following description of the province of 
‘ardandan, the modern Yun-nan :— 


‘« Preceeding five days’ journey in a westerly direction from Kara- 
an, you enter the province of Kardandan, belonging to the Dominion of 
he Grand Khan, and of which the principal city is named Vochang. 


The currency of this country is gold by weight, and also the 
orcelain shells. An ounce of gold is exchanged for five ounces of 
ilver, and a saggio of gold for five saggi of silver, there being no 
ilver mines in this country, but much gold, and consequently the 
1erchants who import silver obtain a large profit. 


Both the men and the women of this province have the custom of 
overing their teeth with thin plates of gold, which are fitted with 
reat nicety to the shape of the teeth, and remain on them continually. 
he men also form dark stripes or bands round their arms and legs 
y puncturing them in the following manner: They have five needles 
ined together, which they press into the flesh until the blood is 
rawn, and they then rub the punctures with a black colouring 
atter, which leaves an indelible mark. To bear these dark stripes is 
msidered as an ornamental and honourable distinction. 
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When the natives have transactions of business with each other 
which require them to execute any obligation for the amount of t 
debt or credit, their chief takes a square piece of wood and divides 1 
in two. Notches are then cut on it, denoting the sum in question 
and each party receives one of the corresponding pieces, as is prac- 
tised in respect to our tallies. Upon the expiration of the term, and 
payment made by the debtor, the creditor delivers up his counterpart 
and both remain satisfied.” 


Marsden, in his history of Sumatra, first published 1783, after 
commenting on the natives filing and staining teeth, says:—The 
great men sometimes set theirs in gold, by chasing, with a plate of 
that metal, the under row; and this ornament, contrasted with the 
black dye, has, by lamp or candle light, a very splendid effect. It is 
sometimes indented to the shape of the teeth, but more usually quite 
plain. They do not remove it either to eat or sleep. 


From relics found in various parts of Europe, archeologists have 
concluded that during the stone period the inhabitants of the region 
tattooed, but it is evident, from the way that Marco Polo speaks of the 
tattooing, which he found in vogue amongst the most civilised peoples 
of Asia, that the custom had died out in Asia before the thirteenth 
century. 


Speaking of the Kangigu province, probably Cachar, he tells us 
both men and women have their bodies punctured all over, in figures 
of beasts and birds, and there are among them practitioners, whose 
sole employment it is to trace out these ornaments with the point of 
a needle, upon the hands, the legs and the breasts. When a black 
colouring stuff has been rubbed over these punctures, it is inepossible, 
either by water or otherwise to efface the marks. The man or woman 
who exhibits the greatest profusion of these figures is esteemed the 
most handsome. 


Of the various kinds of mutilition practised by rude people to 
make themselves attractive, tattooing affords the greatest scope for 
artistic display. This probably accounts for its survival amongst 
people so far advanced in the art of dress as the Chinese and Japanese. 
That it was considered an emblem of rank, is shown by the following 
passage in the journal of Ralph Fitch, who visited Burma 1586: 
“The Bramas, which be of the king’s country (for the king is a 
Brama) have their legs or bellies, or some part of their body, as they 
thinke good themselves, made black with certaine things which they 
have. They use to pricke the skinne, and to put on it a kinde of 
anile, or blacking, which doth continue alwayes. And this is counted 
an honour among them, but none may have it but the Bramas which 
are of the king’s kindred. These people weare no beards. They pull 
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out the haire on their faces with little pinsons made for the purpose. 
Some of them will let 16 or 20 haires grow together, some in one place 
of his face and some in another and pulleth out all the rest, for he 
carieth his pinsons alwayes with him to pull the haires out as soone 
as they appeare. If they see a man with a beard they wonder at him. 
They have their teeth blacked, both men and women, for they say a 
dogge hath his teeth white, therefore they will blacke theirs,” 


Sir Joseph Banks has left the following interesting account of the 
New Zealand Maori, at the time of Cook’s first visit :—‘‘ Both sexes 
stain themselves in the same manner with the colour of black, and 
somewhat in the same way as the South Sea Islanders, introducing it 
under the skin by a sharp instrument furnished with many teeth. 
The men carry this custom to much greater length; the women are 
generally content with having their lips blacked, but sometimes have 
little patches of black on different parts of the body. The man, to 
the contrary, seems to add to the quantity every year of his life, so 
that some of the elders were almost covered with it. Their faces are 
the most remarkable. On them, by some art unknown to me, they 
dig furrows a line deep at least, and as broad, the edges of which are 
often again indented and absolutely black. This may be done to make 
them look frightful in war ; indeed, it has the effect of making them 
most enormously ugly, the old ones especially, whose faces are entirely 
covered with it. The young, again, often have a small patch on one 
cheek or over one eye, and those under a certain age (maybe twenty- 
five or twenty-six) have no more than their lips black. Yet, ugly as 
this certainly looks, it is impossible to avoid admiring the extreme 
elegance and justness of the figures traced, which on the face are 
always different spirals, and upon the body generally different figures, 
resembling somewhat the foliages of old chasing upon gold and 
silver. All these are finished with a masterly taste and execution, for 
of a hundred which at first sight would be judged to be exactly the same, 
no two, on close examination, prove alike, nor do I remember ever to 
have seen any two alike. Their wild imagination scorns to copy, as 
appears in almost all their works. In different parts of the coast they 
varied very much in the quantity and parts of the body on which this 
amoca, as they call it, was placed, but they generally agreed in having 
the spirals upon the face. I have generally observed that the more 
populous a country, the greater was the quantity of amoca used. 
Possibly in populous countries the emulation of bearing pain with 
fortitude may be carried to greater lengths than where there are fewer 
people, and consequently fewer examples to encourage. The buttocks, 
which in the islands were the principal seat of this ornament, in 
general here escape untouched ; in one place only we saw the contrary.” 
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Tattooing is still practised by many Oriental people, but nowhe: 
do we find it carried to the length described by Marco Polo, exceptir 
in Polynesia, and even there the custom is fast disappearing owing 1 
European influences. 


? 


Westermarch, in his ‘‘ History of Human Marriage,” shows ho 
dress evolves from ornament, the rudest type of ornaments bein 
mutilations such as tattooing, cicatrising, circumcision, &c., and the 
the object of these mutilations was to provoke sexual desires, 


Some years ago I showed a Croiselles Maori Ling Roth’s editio 
of “ Crozet’s Voyage to Tasmania and New Zealand,” in which ther 
is a good illustration of a Maori profusely tattooed on the thighs an 
lower part of the back. After carefully examining this picture m 
friend remarked, ‘“‘ I wouldn’t like to have my face tattooed ; but 
would give a pound—yes, I would give two or three pounds—to hb 
tattooed like that fellow.’’ Perceiving he was really in earnest, 
enquired the reason why, and was told, ‘‘ The women do like to see 
chap tattooed that way.”” He then went on to tell me that native 
of the North Island tattooed like the illustration, occasionally visite 
the Croiselles, and excited the admiration of the women. 


We can thus see that amongst the natives of the Pacific tattooin 
still produces the effect for which it was intended. 


The pieces of wood used by the people of Yun-nan in Marco Pole 
time for registering bargains are still in vogue amongst the natives ¢ 
New Guinea. Rev. James Chalmers, in a very graphic account of 
trading voyage along the coast, says:—‘‘ One of the lakatois he 
begun disposing of cargo. All the pottery belonging to a man | 
arranged on the beach, and into each two small pieces of wood are pu 
and when finished the owner returns along the row, takes one pie 
out, and the purchaser follows, taking the other. Both parties ti 
the tokens carefully up and put them away in a safe place, then th 
purchaser's family and friends come and carry away the potter; 
When the time arrives for the lakatoi to return, the purchaser and a 
his friends set to work to get the sago required—one bundle of sag 
for each piece of wood. When the sago is finished he sends for tk 
Motuan, who enters the sago-house with his parcel, counts the token 
and then counts the sago, and if all is right he then carries them o 
board ; if one or more bundles are short, there is a lively disturbance. 

This primitive way of trading reminds us of the ancient commert 
thus described by Herodutus :—* The Carthaginians further say tha 
beyond the pillars of Hercules, there is a region of Libya and me 
who inhabit it. When they arrive among these people and hav 
unloaded their merchandise, they set it in order on the shore, go ¢ 
board their ships and make a great smoke ; that the inhabitants, seeiz 
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the smoke, came down to the sea and then deposit gold in exchange 
for the merchandise, and withdraw to some distance from the 
merchandise; that the Carthaginians then, going ashore, examine the 
gold, and if the quantity seems sufficient for the merchandise they 
take it up and sail away; but if it is not sufficient they go on board 
their ships again and wait. The natives then approach and deposit 
more gold, until they have satisfied them. Neither party ever wrongs 
the other, for they do not touch the gold before it is made adequate to 
the value of the merchandise, nor do the natives touch the merchandise 
before the other party has taken the gold.” 


MAORI AND EGYPTIAN TATTOOING. 


Y7~*uroveu the kindness of the ‘‘ Otago Witness,’ we are enabled to 
6) reproduce some pictures showing the similarity of the tattoo 

marks in some women of Assouan, Upper Egypt, and the 
ordinary kauae or chin tattooing of Maori women. Figures 1, 2, and 
8, are Egyptians, figure 4 is a Maori woman, though her face, 
generally, is scarcely the Maori type. 

We also reproduce from the same source a picture of a tattooed 
Maori head in Major-General Robley’s celebrated collection, which is 
an excellent specimen of the fully tattooed face (moko-tukupu) as it was 
to be seen 50 years ago, but now disappeared for ever. The ‘“ Otago 
Witness ’’ adds :-— 

The London correspondent of the New Zealand Times says :— 
‘‘General Robley, the well-known authority upon Maori art, sends me 
a sketch that he made of the Assouan villagers now on view themselves 
at Earl’s Court. The sketch shows that the married women of this tribe 
far up the Nile are tattooed in a manner remarkably similar to that 
in which the Maori women used to be tattooed, namely on the 
lips and chin, and now and again on the forehead. I am trying te 
persuade General Robley to follow up this clue, and at the same time 
to take in hand a comparative study of the tattooing of all primitive 
races. The results might probably be surprising in the dominion oj 
ethnography. I forgot to mention that General Robley has found or 
some of the earlier Egyptian mummies certain ornamental design: 
which have hitherto been considered purely Egyptian, but he find: 
that they are identical with some of the most ancient Maori patterns.’ 

We hope General Robley will take the hint given above and folloy 
this out, as it will probably throw light on the question of the inter 
course between the ancient Polynesians and the Egyptians in age: 
long past, which, from other things seems probable—not, we think 
that there is au ethnic connection between the two races, but tha 
there has been intercourse and mutual interchange of customs anc 
ideas, probably when the Polynesians occupied India. 
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POLYNESIAN ORIGINS. 


By Epwarp TREGEAR. 


Uh those who know the almost infinite difficulties of the subject, it 
appears bold, even to temerity, to endeavour to throw light on 

the subject of ‘The Whence of the Maori.” After studying 
the question for years, I by no means approach any discussion of it 
with the light-hearted confidence of absolute ignorance. I know some 
of the immense difficulties, the absence of written records or of monu- 
‘mental inscriptions, the maze of baffling and imperfect traditions, the 
delusions of linguistics, the fallacies of customs-comparisons, the 
phantoms of genealogy; or, to speak more precisely, I have found 
what numerous traps are to be found in such valuable aids to know- 
ledge as tradition, customs, language and genealogy. I have, how- 
ever, also learnt that the most imperfectly equipped of enquirers will, 
if in earnest and devoted to his subject, help on the enquiry, if only 
by inducing those who know better to enter the arena in refutation, 
and that the real foe of knowledge is ‘“‘ the Superior Person ”’ of merci- 
less criticism, who is without sympathy for the enquirer stumbling in 
darkness towards the light. This is said in diffident excuse for writing 
on a subject which will probably engage the attention of students 
centuries hence, students a million times better equipped than we are, 
but without our opportunities for enquiry among the survivors of the 
Polynesian people themselves. 

In this paper the subject of the absolute ‘ cradle-land”’ of the 
Polynesian (Maori) people will not, be approached. ‘his land of 
ultimate origin was probably in South-Central Asia, but it may have 
been in Lithuania, or by the shores of the Caspian Sea; wherever it 
«may have been” it was, as I believe, in that locality wherein those 
branches of the Indo-European family now occupying North-Western 
Europe had their birth. The above statement must remain a mere 
assertion, a personal impression, so far as this paper is concerned. 
My present effort will be made in an endeavour to get light as to 
certain intermediate dwelling places, known as Hawaiki, Havaii, 
Avaiki, &c., between the vagina yentinn and those other local South 
Sea Hawaiki which Mr. 8. Percy Smith is so exhaustively investigating. 

In Mr. Smith’s book ‘ Hawaiki ”’ (First edition—p. 43) occurs the 
following passage, which I have taken as the text for this paper :— 

8 
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“ Avaiki te Varinga, or Atia te Varinga, was the 
country in which Polynesian mankind originated. 
(p. 72). Atia was a country in which the rice grew, and 
the name Atia te Varinga may be translated ‘ Atia-the- 
be-riced,’ or where plenty of it grew.” 

Guided by this expression of opinion I have endeavoured to ascer-' 
tain the ground of its probability, and have arrived at the following: 
conclusions :— 

(1) That Hava (Havaiki), Vari (Varinga), and Atia were names’ 
of cultivated grain. . 

(2) That the grain-names probably passed into names of cultiva- 
tions, and were remembered as localities. 

Before attempting to trace the names of Havaiki, Vari, and Atia 
through their different disguises, and to the extremities of their 
apparently fantastic developments, it may be as well to note the 
persistence among the Maoris of the idea that Hawaiki was a wonder- 
fully prolific and food-producing country. A common exclamation in 
New Zealand, when an old native saw a very flourishing crop, was, 
‘Ah, this is Hawaiki-food; or, This is Hawaiki the prolific” (H, 
ko Hawatki kai tenei), and there is an old adage, ‘‘ Hawaiki was the 
country where food grew wild” (or profusely, without trouble) Ko 
Hawaiki te whenua e tupu noa mai te kai. Another saying is “ Hawaiki 
is the land where the sweet-potato grows spontaneously among the 
fern.” Hawaiki te whenua e tupu noa mai te kumara i roto i te rarauhe. 
I may remark here that in the South Seas, among the many Avaiki 
or Savaii, there is no place wherein the kumara grows without cultiva- 
tion, so the reference must be to some other localities than these. 

Finding among the Maori poetry gathered by Sir George Grey 
(p. 81) a similar allusion to the abundance of food in Hawaiki, | 
referred the passage to Mr. Smith for an independent translation 
The passage is as follows :— 


Ka toi au ki Hawaiki 
Ki te kai ra, i rari noa mai, 
Te raweketia e te ringaringa. 


Mr. Smith translates thus :-— 


I will away to Hawaiki 
To the food there plentifully given, 
Not touched (produced) by hand.” 


*Mr. Smith has kindly added the following notes— 


(a) Toi, only used in old traditions, and implies distance, almost unattainabl 
“FE tama aku, i puta mai ra koe i te toi ki Hawaiki.” ““My child, thou comes 
forth from the distant (ancestors of) Hawaiki.” (Old song.) 

(b) Rari, plentiful ; that grows spontaneously. It is not applied to cultivate 
food, but to wild kinds. This is the meaning given by the Urewera ; he huhua nc 
mai no te kai, he makwrw noa mai, tona tikanga. Makuru, to fall off when ripe, 
only used for fruits. 


(c) Ki te kai na, The food well known to be there (as emphasized by ra.) 
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Parr I. 
PHILOLOGICAL. 

In the course of this enquiry I must present to the reader long 
ists of words very tiring for anyone but a student of language to 
eruse. J wish however to make this first part of the subject as 
xhaustive as the limited means at the disposal of an Antipodean 
riter can effect, and to leave no collateral branch untouched. To do 
his there must, I fear, be repetition, with constant return to the main 
ine of research, and although I have made every effort to try to handle 
he mass of material with lucidity of result, it cannot even be ap- 
proached without hard work for the reader as well as the writer. 

The narrower scholars among the ranks of philologists will certainly 
ondemn me at the outset for daring to compare words in inflected 
ith those in agglutinative or monosyllabic languages. My answer is 
that I am dealing with absolutely prehistoric words, or roots of words, 
having their origin in ages so remote that in common honesty they can 
no more be claimed as Aryan than as Semitic or Turanian. Of such 
words, though not used in my argument, Mata, the eye or face, is an 
example. In different forms it is common to Polynesia, Melanesia, 
Micronesia, Malaysia, Japan, India, Persia, and Arabia. Mate, sick or 
dead, is another such a word, used all over Oceania, and still extant in 
England as Matt the dead surface of silver or of a photograph, in 
opposition to a bright or polished (living) surface, as it also is when 
we say ‘‘ Check-mate!’’ “ the Sheikh is dead!’ from the Persian, but 
originally probably Arabic. 

Of such words I shall here confine myself to three, viz., ava, bara, 
and vart. Their common root is fA, and they all will be proved to 
mean grain, water, mud. 

The root F'A became vulgarised in its posterity-words, as in almost 
all cases was sure to happen, that is, it gathered the / sound as a final. 
[ say, vulgarised, because we at once recognise it as such when we hear 
the final a in the Cockney and other degraded forms of pronunciation. 
Maria becomes Mariar, Eliza is Elizer, etc., and it is this deteriorating 
effect which made the /’A (fah) sound into FAR. 

I need hardly say to anyone acquainted with consonantal changes 
in dialects that with more or less regularity of variation, /’- V B and P 
wre substituted one for the other. In Polynesian, the Maori papa a 
poard, is the Tongan baba, a board ; the Tahitian pwre, worship, is the 
Fijian bure, a temple; the Samoan pula, to shine, is Fijian vulavula, 
white. In English, purple, fury, and bride are all on the same root, 
BUR ; fan (Latin vannus) and wind on the root WA. Whether the 
ligamma sound be properly F or V, it certainly varies, perhaps through 
PH, into P and B—if not in classical writings, then in the practical 
ises of diverse races of men, world-scattered, but still wielding the 
verbal stone-axes of their ancestors. 
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HAWA 


(On the root FA or VA, as va, vava, ava, awa, fafa, vaha, etc.) 

In Sanscrit yava means barley, but in the Vedas it was applied not 
only to barley but to wheat and to grain in ceneral, as yavana also was 
to wheat.* That the word yara or java had a much wider application 
than to barley, or even grain in general, may be adduced by a note of 
Professor Max Miiller’s, on Rig Veda,+ in which he says, “* Yavasa is 
explained by Sayana as grass, and Wilson’s Dictionary gives it as 
meadow or pasture grass. Greek Cea (zea) is likewise explained as 
barley or rye, fodder for horses (see 1, 91, 18), yavah na yavaseshu, 
‘like cows in meadows.” 

Thus we find that yava in its compounds extended so widely as to 
include almost any cultivated crop. In that very pure Aryan dialect, 
the Lithuanian, jara remained as corn, but the Zend (Ancient Persian) 
yava, fodder, and yavra, barley, became the modern Persian jar (or gare) 
barley, while the Sansecrit yara was parent of the Hindustani jau, 
barley, so that the word became distinctive of a particular grain as 
time went on. The Lithuanians also had jairai, wheat in general, the 
plural of jawas, the grain of wheat ; from this arose the name of their 
goddess Jawinne, who presided over cereals. With modern Persian 
jav and yaw we have the Tirhai (Cabul) zav, but in the Ossete yaw and 
yew it passes to millet. The Sanscrit yava for rice appears in yavagu, 
rice-gruel. The Japanese kept the word aia for millet, and awa mochi, 
bread made from rice and millet. The Canarese have jave and javi for 
barley, and jave also for broken or pounded rice offered to a sick person, 
but introduce the S sound in save, for millet (panicum miliaceum). 
The sibilant keeps its ground in the Burmese saba, rice, sabaji, a rice- 
basket—the latter is the equivalent of Polynesian Savaii or Hawaii. 
The Burmese form shows the point of transformation from the grain 
to the field in which the grain, grew, so that we get the Malay Islands 
words sabah, sawah, and java, for a wet rice field. Here also we mee! 
the idea of “‘ wetness "’ as well as ‘‘ field,” subjects which I shall pursu 
further on, but will return awhile to the “ grain”’ section of the a 
ava. Before doing so the remark may be made that in the Malay 
change of sara or hava from “grain” to “ rice-land” there is reason 
to suspect historical influences, for it was then that the saba or sawa. 
an irrigated field, became prefaced by pari or padi (i.e., paddy, rice in 
the grain), which shows that a new word has superseded jawa, fo 
grain, and left pari-sawah, an irrigated rice field. . 

Pictet states that the Latin name for oats, avena, is on this root 
and instances the Ane, Slav., ovisu, ousa; Polon., owies ; Illyr., ovas 


*Pictet. Les Aryas Primitifs. III., 333. . 
+Rig Veda Sanhita, Vol. I., p. 71. 
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ith., awiza; Lett., ausas, as examples, referring it to the Sanscrit 
o0t AV, to be loved or rejoice, whence ava, nourishment ; avas, avana, 
atisfaction, rejoicing ; and avasa, which is exactly the Russian ovesu, 
asturage, victuals. To the same root belong the Persian awa, 
ourishment, and aba, bread—in Cabul ave and au. (I shall show 
urther on that to refer to this class the Maori au-au, a basket of seed 
otatoes, is not so far-fetched as it may seem). If this assertion of 
‘ictet’s is true it will at once appear that originally avena was not 
ats, but any grain or food, and this bears out the contention that ava 
yava, java, sava, saba, etc.) was not originally barley but ‘a cultivated 
rop,”’ becoming later ‘ grain,” and then particular kinds of grain. 
“he Teutonic name for oats also strengthens this idea, because ‘‘ oat” 
ing. Saxon, ata, ate, belongs to etan, the Gothic, itan, ‘‘ to eat,’’ and 
nay have originally meant any comestible. 

We will refer (under the part treating of vari, rice) to rye and 
arina. The name of wheat appears to have been given to that cereal 
$ “the white” grain. (Pictet, l.c. 328.) Gothic, hveits, white, and 
watt, hvaiteis, wheat; Ang. Saxon, hwiz, and hwaizi, etc. It is not 
uite certain that the Gothic hveits answers directly to Sanscrit cveta, 
rom the root ¢vit, to be white, for the latter requires a Gothic th, and 
,d, for the Anc. German. But by the g¢vit we find gvid, gvind, to be 
vhite. It may be noticed (for what it is worth) that beside the Greek 
ea (zea), which was once barley or millet, and is now maize, the 
flaori tea, ‘‘ white,’’ forms a curious coincidence with the other grain 
vords, and the Polynesian whiti, ‘‘to shine,’’ may have some radical 
onnection with “ white.’”’ Tea, ‘‘ white,’ in Niué is tsea, very like zea. 
It has been shown that ava (sawa, etc.) passed into the idea of 
‘wet’? and ‘‘wet land.’’ There was evidently from very ancient 
imes, and spread over wide geographical limits, one of those primitive 
ounds we call a root, having the value of AV or VA, and meaning 
vater ; a watercourse; to flow, etc. The Gaelic abh, water; Welsh 
w, a fluid, flowing; Irish abh, a river, abar a marsh, appear curiously 
ike the Macassar aba a flood, Mangarevan ava a channel, Maori awa 
/river, a stream, awa-keri a ditch ; Anc. German awa and owa, water, 
tream, river. The Gothic ahwa, water, is apparently related to Latin 
qua, water, and may not be on the same root, as it appears in Anc. 
terman asaha. The Persian aw and ab, water, is said to belong to the 
Janscrit and Zeud root, AP, water, but aw more closely resembles the 
Maori au, a rapid in a river. The Maori aw is in Samoan au, a 
urrent at sea;-in Tahitian aw, a current, and the same in Marquesas, 
‘utuna, etc. Therefore if au bears such striking affinity in sound and 
ense to the Persian aw, water, and Cymric aw, fluid, it is not 
mpossible that Maori aw-au, a basket of seed potatoes (the Maori had 
ot grain) may represent the Cabul aw, bread, and the Persian awa, 
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nourishment. When secondary as well as primary meanings coincid 
it is strange indeed if there is no common derivation. In the Taga 
(Philippines) baba, a current, and Bicol baba, a flood, current, we hav 
apparently the full word in this connection, the duplicated root 
VA-VA. The Sanscrit sava, water, introduces the hav or sav variet, 
of correspondents. Japanese have sawa, a marsh ; sawasawa, the soun 
of flowing water; sawayaka, fluent; sawate, damaged by water ; sawar 
the menses of women. Mota (Banks Islands) has sawa, to run on as: 
fluid advances; sawarasu, to run as a fluid; Formosa sabba, a river 
Fijian sava-ta, to wash : savana, the sea-side ; Miriam (Torres Straits 
sab, a sponge; Murray Island sab, sponge; Tonga avaava, porous 
spongy. The author of Sunda (Java) Victionary, Mr. J Rigg 
considers that sawah, a wet rice field, means, etymologically, “ b 
means of inundation.” 

If the Sanscrit sava, the juice of flowers, is allied (as is accepted 
to the Gothic saivs, the sea, and the Irish sabh, saliva, it may be o1 
the root SU, but seeing also that Sanscrit sava means water and juice 
it is not unreasonable (if unorthodox) to compare the Indian dialect 
of East Nepaul viz., Kiranti, Waling, Runchenbung, and Dungwal 
in all of which the word chawa is used for water. But the root SU 
from which in English come the words suck (‘to imbibe, especiall 
milk.”’—Skeat) and soak; Latin swecus, juice; Gaelic sug, to suck 
and sugh, juice, is surely purest in its formative words, when expresse 
by the Polynesian and Malay forms. Consider the Tongan huhu, t 
suck, the breasts ; huhwa, milk; Maori wu, the female breast; Mala 
susu, the breasts, milk ; Brumer Islands susuya, the breast, the nipple 
Efatese and Maloese susu, milk, the breast; Niué (Savage Island 
huhu, milk, the breast. If Skeat correctly places “sap,” the juice ¢ 
plants, under the root SU, then the roots SU and SAV are interlocke 
in some way, for the Sanscrit sava, the juice of flowers, and Iris 
sabh, spittle, appear more likely to be related to SAV than to SU, whil 
the Sanscrit swna, a river, may be distinctly held to be on the ro¢ 
SU, to distil, to express juice. | 

Before leaving the consideration of ava (sava, hawa, sawah, sab 
etc.), as water, water-course, ditch, etc., the point must be studied ¢ 
to the relation it bears to ava as “down; downward; sloping,”’ et 
The Sanscrit ava means “ down,” and is often used as a prefix i 
compound words, as in ava-kleda, trickling, descent of moisture; av 
kshar, to cause to flow down upon; ava-gam, to descend ; ava-sar 
descent of water ; ava-seka, irrigating. The use of the word in th 
sense has extended even beyond what is reckoned as Hindustai 
influence, for we have not only Javanese bawah, down, Malay bawa 
down, Sasak bawah, under, down, Bima (Sumbawa) awa, beneath 
under, down, but Malagasy ava, lower down, as applied to any part « 
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country towards which the water flows. It is easy, however, to 
nderstand that either sense of ava could be the parent of the other, 
iZ., water flowing downwards, or the downward direction in which 
ater flows. 

If we now leave ava as water, we can pursue the words as “soil” 
1 sawah or saba, as it appears in the Sundanese pare-sawah, rice on 
rigated lands. When relating to land, however, it generally seems 
) carry the meaning of limited portions of land, of soil ‘“cabin’d, 
‘ibb’d, confined.” It passes from the idea of water (even of the sea) 
) that of narrow beds, or of ditch and boundary between cultivations, 
ad thence to any opening, crack, or fissure, even to that of the 
uman mouth. 

In a compound word of Marovo (New Georgia), viz., puava, 
leaning soil generally, and in the Telugu ava, low ground outside a 
lage, the exceptions to the idea of limit appear, but even here the 
elugu has avadhi, a border, limit, boundary. The Japanese sawa, a 
ulley between two hills, awai, the space between two things (c.f. 
ongan, avai-ihu, the nostril), with the Malagasy sava, made roomy 
is if by clearing things out of the way), seem to agree with the 
umerable Polynesian forms which make ava or awa an opening in 
1e reef, a haven, crevice, etc.* 

This, however, leads us to the point that the va in ava should be 
iplicate (i.e., vava), for the word is really only a form of va, ‘‘ space,” 
id the Maori awa, river, is such in relation to its flowing between 
ynks as a watercourse. The Maori wa, a definite space or interval 
n time or distance), becomes wawa, a fence, a palisade, and coincides 
ith Samoan va, a space between ; Hawaiian wa, a space between two 
yjects ; Tongan va, the space between two objects, vava, distance ; 
1d Mangarevan vava, to be torn or rent apart. The Maori wa forms 
mpounds such as wae, to divide, waht, to divide, etc., but in this 
mnection the most peculiar is that of waha, the mouth of a person, 
mouth of a hole, even so close to our own idiom as wahapu, the 
outh of a harbour. Vaha has the same meaning of ‘ mouth” in 
most all Polynesian dialects, passing, evidently, from this sense to 
at of speech, the voice, noise, etc. We have Maori wawa, to make 
loud noise ; Rarotongan va, gossip; Marquesan va, to speak; Aniwa 
1d Mel. Futuna, fafa, the mouth; Futuna, vava, tumultuous cries. 


*Marquesan ava, a strait, a sound. Uvea, ava, a harbour entrance ; Samoan 
a, an opening in the reef, a boat passage. Tongan, ava, an opening, an orifice, 
le, ditch, crevice; a passage for vessels; hollow; ava ava, full of openings. 
hitian, ava, a harbour entrance; ava ava, a small opening in the coral 
sf. Hawaiian, awa, an entrance between two reefs; awawa, a valley; the 
ace between the branches of a river; the spaces between the fingers of the 
nd, and between the toes of the feet. We meet the word outside Polynesia, as in 
e New Georgia dialects, where sangawa means a reef-passage. 
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The Hawaiian raha, a mouth, to dig a ditch, shows that it must be» 
ditch for running water, if we compare Sanscrit waha, a flowir 
current ; Sunda wahagan, the bed of a river ; and the Maori awaha, a 
eloquent speaker, where the governing idea is certainly ‘fluent ” 
the Sanserit rach, speech (alluded to in Part II.), is probably one « 
the Asiatic forms of the word. The Tagal or Bisaya basa, to speak 
Kayan bacha, to read; Malay basa, to speak, bahasa, speech, bach 
to read; Javanese, wacha, to read, etc., are all referred by scholars 1 
the Sanscerit vach. 

It may be urged that the Sanscrit raha, vahati, rahini, river, an 
vahasa, @ watercourse, cannot be connected with the root for speect 
but are derivatives of AH, to carry, to bear (as in Zend vaz, an 
Latin veho), and that therefore many of the words I have quoted as o 
the root meaning mouth, or fissure, may properly be on the ‘ carry 
root. If this should prove to be the case, I may urge that there is n 
European word so distinctly on the root of VAH, to carry, as th 
Polynesian verb raha, to carry. (Tahitian, raha; Samoan and Tonga 
fafa; Hawaiian and Maori, waha, etc.) The Malay and other dialee 
having bawa, to carry, are acknowledged, or presumed to be borrowe 
Sanscrit, yet they are not so near the root sound as the Polynesiar 
are. Nor is the Sanscrit avani, river or course of river ; avishi, river 
Irish abanu, river, nearer to the root AV, to go, than the Maori au 
river. If ‘‘goer”’ or ‘ carrier’ is the original meaning of ava, the 
the argument of my paper must be transposed; but these anciel 
roots Al’ and VA (as ava) have been so made one by time, that the 
progeny are inextricably mingled and connected. I will not here toue 
the vexed question of Yavana, as Greek, or as a foreigner. It needs 
paper to itself. 

We must not forget that Colenso (who published the A part of h 
Maori Dictionary), gives us valuable meanings for awa, besides tho 
of river or ditch. He says that awa means the dry abandoned bed 
an old river ; a long hollow in a plain ; a dug trench; a raised plot. 
bed in a garden. Awaawa means a rivulet; brook; a narrow valley 
the trough of the sea between waves ; furrows in a field of plough 
land; a long groove cut or carved in anything. It is evident th 
these Maori meanings of watercourses, furrows, garden-beds, et 
show that properly awa, a river, was not a‘ wild” river, but wat 
tamed and harnessed. So also in compounds of waha, mouth; wh 
waiwaha means a furrow, tawaha means a garden-bed. In Mota, whe 
vava means to speak, vasa (Polynesian vaha or waha) appears in va 


*That the Maoris gave to an eloquent speech, as of one who speaks | 
language well, the idea of “fluent” is proved by the saying—as applied to | 


above—‘‘ Me te wai e rere ana,” “Like flowing water,” was the speech of | 
and-so.--Epiror. 
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» & Narrow space; vasa leg, to irrigate; an irrigated place; and 
se may even be connected (through the idea of “ limit”) with av, 
fence, to pile—as stones for a fence, that is, the enclosure of 
tivated land, just as the Canarese avarana means the enclosed space 
ind a house ; the garden.* 

A remarkable and interesting thing happens in regard to awa in 
Sense of a crevice or rift. In Maori it is the name for the female 
va (pudenda), just as the Polynesian vaha or vasa, the mouth passes 
0 the Maloese wasa, pudendum muliebre. Then, further, the 
moans use ava, as a wife, and avaya, to marry. In Futuna avaga 
& spouse, marriage; in Niué avaya is copulation. In Tonga 
obably through the idea of “ cajolery”’) avaya means to be in love 
ih ; to bewitch ; to be possessed by an evil spirit. The dictionary 
ued by the French missionaries in Tonga says boldly avaga 
aresses used to obtain something; a marriage between a person 
d the devil.” In this extraordinary phase of development we will 
ve our simple word ava, a crevice, a fissure, to look after itself. 
t still more strange the Moriori (Chatham Islands) give us our 
ole original word hawaiki as meaning ‘‘a woman’’; “‘a woman’s 
mses.” 

Having seen that awa, or ava, means over a huge geographical 
a, grain, water, water-course, wet-land, soil, and garden bed, we 
il now turn to its last direct metamorphosis, viz., as dirt, mire, 
h. 

The Sanscrit sava means a dead body, a corpse, and the compounds 
this form of sava all pertain in some way to corpses. The Telugu 
amu, a corpse, and the Sunda sawau, fits, convulsions, tranced, 
parently dead, may be akin to the Sanscrit, but the Japanese sawate, 
ined with water, smirched, apparently gives the key to the 
lynesian. Samoan sava, filth, ordure ; savasava, besmeared with 
t; Marquesan hawa, dirty, fouled ; Maori hawahawa, to be smeared ; 
waiian hawa, to be daubed with filth; defiled. The Hawaiian 
ds on through hawali, a kind of slimy, sticky fish, to the Paumotuan 
a-havari (faka = causative prefix), to defile, or profane. (The 
ngan haha, fetid, bad-smelling, as applied to the dead, may or may 
; be connected.) The Maori haware, spittle, Futuna savalea, spittle, 
yw signs of being compounds both of hawa and ware, but can 
ter be considered under vari, rice. That they are so compounded 
strengthened by the Hawaiian hawawa, foolish, ignorant, and the 
ngan faha, a fool, equivalent to ware, or vare, a fool, a low ignorant 
ow, and joined in Hawaiian hawale, lying, deceitful. 


| *Connected with va, space, and vaha, the mouth, a fissure, etc., are the 
ynesian words kowha, to split (ko-fa), etc., the original root being F4, 
VA, 
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There is a faint proof of ava being a name for some forgott 
thing or place in the Mangarevan ava which not only means a passa; 
a canal, but “lost, gone, absent, slipped from memory.” In t 
causative form, aka-ava, to lose, to reject, to absent oneself, to m 
lead, to misguide, and in avaroa, one who has been altogether Ic 
sight of, one who remains in a distant place, we have perhaps 
reminiscence either of grain or the land once tilled. In Fiji ya 
means not only a cluster of fruit, as of cocoanuts, but also ‘* distance 
two curious ideas to be expressed by one word. Perhaps Avail 
which means in Mangareva “a very deep place; a place often me 
tioned in old songs; Hades,’’ may be connected with this meaning 
ava, lost, forgotten, absent from sight, as it is the Avaiki or Hawai 
of the Pacific, the under-world of Rarotonga and Mangaia. T 
Sarawak name of Hades, viz., Sabayan, may be connected with tk 
Savaii or Avaiki. 

PARA. 

The next word requiring examination is para. This is not : 
ancestral place-name, but the root is PAR, a variant of VAR (propel 
VA or FA), and needs consideration so as to thoroughly grip the co 
nection between ava and vari. 

Para has nearly the same variations as ava or saba. Just as 
India barley was called yava, so in Iceland and Scandinavia it w 
known as barr.. In Persia bar is barley, and from the grain is ma 
barah beer. The Gothic (sup.) baris, the Ang. Saxon bere, only mea 
barley, but in Celtic dialects the root took wider range, for the Ini 
bar meant wheat, and the Welsh barlys (bar-llys) is “ the bread-herk 
for bara was bread in Welsh and Armorican, and bar was bread as w 
as wheat in Irish. In Gaelic barr meant a crop; the harvest; cor 
It is supposed that the Persian bar, barley, which also means nouris 
ment in general, fruit, etc., is related to the verb burdan, in Sanse 
bhr, to bear, nourish, sustain, whence bhava, bharana, that whi 
nourishes. It thus became a general name for grain-food (as we si 
that yava or ava also did), and if the Skt. bhara is the real form th 
it coincides with the Latin far, bread-corn (whence English fari 
etc.), which denoted not only the great spelt, but all kinds of a 
Whether, however, it is exclusively an Indo-European word is extreme 
doubtful, for the Hebrew bar, wheat, and the Arabic burr, wheat, F 
borrowers or lenders if they are not in the family bond. It is ; 
more likely to be a common pre-historic and universal word than 
loan from one race to another. 

The Sanscrit paldla, millet; straw; the stalk of sorghum, 
pala, straw, appear to compare closely with Malagasy farara, ac 
pipe ; fararano, harvest, and farara-nonakoho, the commencement. 
rice harvest. The word seems to have been known in J apan as wa) 
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e-straw, or any straw, and in these cases has assumed mostly the 
2a of the stalk, and not the grain of cereals. We may note, how- 
er, that among rice-eating peoples the word is in use for rice in the 
ain, and yet not for growing rice. The latter is usually “paddy ’”’ 
ari, pare, padi, vari, etc.), while the grain itself is para as in Murut 
usan bara, Javanese baras, Bugis warasa and barasa; Malay, Sulu, 
rawak and Malanau, bras. Probably the word para, or bara, lingers 
the Canarese paramanna, “ milk boiled with a mixture of sugar and 
2 and considered delicate food,’’ as we saw that jave in the same 
nguage meant pounded rice offered to a sick person. With these we 
ay compare the Futuna palasi, to bruise, to reduce to powder, and 
th the Canarese paramanna, the Maori paramanawa, refreshment. 
aori has many words of this class founded upon para, such as para- 
ungu, to roast; parakaraka, a kind of sweet-potato; parareka, a 
tato ; paranohi, to place in an oven and cover with hot stones, as in 
angareva parara means to cook wrapped-up food on the top of a 
tive oven. In Maori para by itself is the name of a large fern, part 
the bract or root of which is eaten. Mr. S. Percy Smith says :— 
The word kaipara is generally translated ‘to eat dust or chips,’ but 
much more reasanable meaning is found if we suppose the para here 
refer to the fern (Marattia salicina) of that name, and the bulbous 
ot of which was considered a delicacy.’’ The writer quotes an old 
lage: He aha to kai’? He para to kai, ka taka nga hua o te whakairo, 
anslated as ‘‘ What is your food? If para is your food, the pattern 
the tattooing on your face will move,” supposed to express delight. 
sacrifice was not offered to the goblin (tantwha) Parahia, the kumara 
id other crops would be blasted. 

The Sunda (Java) parab, food, victuals ; paraban, to feed ; Samoan, 
asia, to eat to satiety ; to be surfeited; Lampong, para, an offering 
food or betel (Maori parapara, a first-fruits offering of birds) . 
ahitian, para, a species of root eaten in time of scarcity ;* Fijian 
la bala, a kind of palm (Cycas revoluta) the heart of which is eaten 
time of scarcity, may all be grounded on the radical meaning of 
ra, food. 

Remembering that the word baras (or bras) applied to the rice in 
ain by rice-eating peoples, would probably receive other meanings 
nong people who do not now eat grain, we may, perhaps, consider 
e probability of transfer. Words seldom die, they only shift 
eanings. Probably a key-word is the Canarese phala fruit (also 
mscrit phala, a fruit), which combining pala and hala (para and 
wa) shows the radix on which we started, viz., #A or PHA, The 
ymoan fala, the pandanus or screw palm; Tahitian fara; Hawaiian 
la; Mangarevan hara; Nivé fa; Malay Archipelago harassas, all 


* Identical with the Maori para-tawhiti fern.—EprrTor. 
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mean the pandanus, whose fruit is edible, and often the only means 
subsistence in islands where other food is scarce. Even in Mae 
where whara means a mat (a remembrance of the other pandanus fa‘ 
the thatch-tree) there are compounds which show whara to be a fo: 
word, e.g., whara-kai, to taste food. Fara or fala is applied in Ocea: 
to other food trees than pandanus. The Tahitian farafara, a kind 
mountain plaintain ; afara, another kind of plaintain, also a species 
bread-fruit; Hawaiian hala, the pine-apple; Futuna palalisa, 
banana tree and its fruit; Lampong pala, the nutmeg tree; Ber 
hala, the gourd fruit ; New Georgia nosara and nohara, the cocon 
all these show that the meaning of fala (phala) is fruit or edible fret 
Perhaps the Ponape par, a sprouting coco-nut; a soft spongy mas 
explains the transference most clearly (see Christian, ‘ The Carol 
Islands,” p. 340). The Sanscrit vara-da, the root of yam, and va 
phala, the coco-nut tree, are almost certainly related to the ab 
words, while bala is the coco-nut itself. To show the same system 
regard to ava: at Ysabel the banana is called jaw, the Hindu name 
barley; in the Louisade Arch. taro is yawa, while at Mokil ¢ 
Pangelap it is sawa, and in Ponape chaua. In Fiji a bunch or clus 
of fruit, such as of coco-nuts, is yawa. 

Here we must diverge for a short space to consider the B to 
letter-change. This is an exceedingly common transfer of sound. — 
Celtic we have the Gaelic Maria and Cornish Varia, the Gaelic M 
and the Manx Vhor; in Latin tumeo and tuber, glomus and globus ; 
Maori maheno, untied, is also paheno; and the Samoan malemo, to 
drowned, is the Maori paremo. This change is acknowledged by. 
philologists, and it appears to argue a primitive indeterminate let 
in which the sound of p or b was always with something of m bef 
it, as in the Bau dialect of Fiji, where all sounds written with b 
pronounced mb, for instance, Bau as ban. 

If, therefore, we find a series of words in which probably a 
for b or p, they may throw light on the subject. It is possible t 
the Hindustani barah, a homestead, may be related to Zend vara, 
enclosure; a garden; Sanscrit vara, space, room ; encompassi 
surrounding; desirable; a kind of grain (bdelliwn), and be explai 
by Malagasy vala,a border as of rice ground, the wooden fence ¢ 
pen, a partition, and the Holontalo (near Celebes) vala, a fen 
Telugu vara, a term or limit ; valayamu, an enclosure. So just as 
saw that ava grain had as one of its forms the Maori awa, a garc 
bed, so para, grain may have as one of its forms the Maori mar 
plot of ground under cultivation; a farm. The word is Polyne: 
generally, as in Samoan mala, a new plautation ; Marquesan mal 
garden ; Hawaiian mala, a garden; Tongan maala, a garden; M 
garevan mara, cultivated ground, and Malagasy imamala, to mak 
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nce, to set up as a habitation—this latter being on the Malagasy 
ot vara. Perhaps the Oceanic name of the sweet potato, viz., 
wnara, unara, kunara, wala, etc., may mean “the garden-plant,” 
* cultivated yam (wv-mara), since uri, ubi, usi, etc., is the general 
ame of the yam in the Pacific. Max Miller, speaking of the AR 
ot (whence “ Aryan’’), says that it probably left the Sanscrit wrvara, 
field,” for ar-vara, but in Zend wrvara meant the produce of the 
eld, what it grows, rather than the field itself, the Latin arvwm. If 
), the Motu (New Guinea) vara, to grow, to be born, is of signi- 
cance. In the Pelew Islands the sweet potato is called “the yam 
f the westward,”’ theb-el-barath, generally supposed to refer to Malay 
arat and Sanscrit Barata, z.e., Southern India. 

From mara grows out the consideration of a very interesting word, 
iZ., marae, for the Tongan inaala, a garden, has as a repeated form 
aalaala, clean, cleared of weeds and rubbish, and so compares with 
ahitian marac, which means both cleared of rubbish as a garden and 
1e sacred place formerly used for worship. The Maori marae, an 
closed space in front of a house, and the central space of a village, 
so has the meaning of an oven made sacred after a fishing expedition, 
1d so keeps something of the old idea of religious obligation. So, 
0, the Mangaian marae, a sacred enclosure, is extended as maraerae, 
eared of weeds. In Mangareva marae is a sacrifice, an offering to 
1e gods, first-fruits; and in the Paumotus marae is a temple. I 
link that these words continue, though perhaps as borrowings, in 
1¢ Melanesian-Futuna mara, a public house, Mairu mari, a village 
omari mart, a village, Bierian kamali, a public house, a village, 
akian komeli, a public house, a village, Malekula hemir, a public 
ouse (¢,f., the Russian mir). Of course by public house is meant a 
ouse common of entry to all. 

‘The initial letter of the word appears to shift back into the p or b 
und as it is traced westward. Raluana pal, a house, Sanguir and 
ew Britain bali, a house, seem to introduce Malay balat, an audience 
ull, a reception room; Lampong balaj, the rice house of a village. 
ocan balay, house, Sunda balai, an ancient and sacred spot for 
aking offerings and prayers. Rigg (Sundanese Dictionary, 34), says 
' these balai:—‘‘They are frequently found on mountain tops 
roughout the country, and are often still held im some degree of awe 
7 the natives.” Rigg connects the word with the Sanscrit bald, pure, 
; to be offered, and says that it is strange this Sanscrit word should 
we found its way into the Pacific, as malai, a place of religious 
yservances. I am strongly inclined to think, however, that the 
ampong balaj, the communal store-house of rice, is the origin of the 
ligious idea. Probably the store-house of a tribe was made sacred to 
eserve it from theft or defilement (as the kumara house of the Maori 
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was made tapu), and the sacred house would grow into a cent’ 
temple. (.f., Sanscrit bali, an offering of rice, grain, &c., to the go: 
There is however confusion between these words for ‘‘ house” a 
‘‘ religious space” for the forms alternate between marat, mart, and p 
bali and fale, the latter being the undoubted Polynesian fale or fe 
(Maori whare) a house. The Fijian, Aurora and Florida rale, a hou: 
show that (like mara), rala, or vale is only a form of vara, an enclost 
or protection, so that both marae and fare are probably on the rc 
F A or V A with which we started, in the sense ‘‘to cover, to protect 
as a cultivation or habitation. 

Before we leave the p or b change to m, we should also consider t 
Polynesian words for “honey.” It is said that the Maori méere, hone 
Hawaiian mele and meli, honey; Rarotongan malie, honey, @ 
Mangarevan imere, honey were all given to the Polynesians | 
missionaries or explorers as borrowings from the Latin sel, hon 
There is no proof of this, and since the Polynesians could have easi 
pronounced the English word (as hani), it seems unlikely that Engh 
visitors would everywhere insist on a Latin word. It is on a par wi 
the absurd notion advanced by Pratt and others, that the Samoan ji 
twine or thread, was a word introduced from the Latin jilwm, a threa 
when the Samoans themselves had the variant milo (f to m), and t 
other Polynesian dialects had jilo, to twist, spin; Airo, to twist threa 
miro, to spin, twist thread, &c. There was no necessity whatever for t 
Polynesians to accept the Latin word mel, for a sweet substance th 
was strange to them; they already had the word in the Tongan mel 
sweet, delicious, sweetness. This latter word compares with Samo: 
malie, agreeable, with Mangarevan marie, good, merie, beautiful, &c. 

Pictet says that the Greek meline (uedivn), Latin milium, Cym 
miled, Anglo Saxon mil, Alban meli, all meaning “ millet,” are on t 
saine root as mel, honey, and that it signified sweet, pleasant food (as 1 
saw that ara, nourishment, was referred to the Sanscrit root AJ, to. 
loved, to rejoice). He says, also, that the Sanscrit madhuka, sweet, 
the name of one kind of millet, and derived from madhu, honey, as 
Latin panicum, millet, is on the same root as the Sanscrit panasa, t 
bread-fruit tree, viz., the root PAN, to praise. But the Sanse 
madhu, honey, is related to Greek methu (uév), intoxicating drink, a: 
to the English ‘‘ mead,” a drink made from honey. If so, then 
must not forget that, as in Aryan languages MAIR or MAL means 
grind or rub, to kill, ete., so also in Maori maruw means crushe 
bruised ; Moriori maru, maimed; and malu in many Polynesi 
dialects has the sense of soft, gentle, easy, calmed, pacified, etc.,* th 
showing maru or malu to be on the same root as marie, malie, mel 
sweet, soft, delicious, as above quoted. The word mara, as we ha 


*As it does in Aryan dialects, where mol-lis, soft; Greek mal-akos (padrakd 
soft ; Latin mola, a mill; English “ mellow,” are all on this root MAL. | 
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efore shown, means in Maori, a cultivation, but it also means 
repared by steeping in fresh water, and thus appears to show that 
hough an important meaning of the word mar or mal was “ bruised,” 
crushed,’ it was also a word for wet or water, as it was in the 
luropean words, mare, mere, mer, etc., for sea, marsh, and mire. The 
lawaiian malu, quiet, also means wet, soaked in water; the Niué faka- 
alu, is ‘* water,’ ‘to moisten.” The Sanscrit mad, to be drunk, 
riginally meant to be wet; and the Aryan root MAD, to chew, once 
aeant the same, viz., to be wet (Skeat’s Hty. Dict., p. 789). Is it 
herefore unreasonable to suppose that it was the bruised and steeped 
rain, the mil, mel, or ‘‘ millet,” that as madhwu or methw became 
aead, and as bar, barley, and other grain when steeped gave bara and 
ere, beer? It also suggests the idea that fermentation in such 
everages might at first have been set up by chewing the grain, as ava 
kava) root is chewed in the South Seas to make a slightly intoxicating 
rink. If so, it is another link between barah (para), and ava,* and 
s strengthened by the Tongan verb faka-pala, to cause to ferment. 

After this long digression we will return to the direct study of para. 
Ve have seen that it meant barley, wheat, and grain—that it was 
robably applied to fruit when grain was lost sight of, and we will now 
onsider it further as wet, wetness, and wet land, just as we did in the 
ase of ava. The Irish bar, the sea (evidently a variant of MAR, 
jatin mare, the sea, etc.), forms barrag, scum, grease on the surface of 
yater, and compares with Irish barr, scum, grease. The Sanscrit 
alala, mud, mire; mala, sediment, dregs; Zend, vara, rain; Latin, 
alustris, paludus, a marsh; Irish, pol, mire, dirt; Telugu parra, a 
wamp, marsh; parratou, to flow as water; pallu, low ground; 
facassar parro, alluvium; resemble Tongan palapala, muddy, miry ; 
Jamoan palapala, mire, mud; Maori para, sediment ; impurity ; water 
aade muddy by a land-slip: para kiwai, silt, refuse from a flood ; 
arangekt, rubbish brought down by a flood ; parawhenua, a flood ; etc. 
n Nukuoro para o te langi—‘ para of the heavens’’—is rain. The 
lahitian para, manure, dung, rotten vegetables, shows how the word 
as taken one direction as “ decaying matter,”’ while the Duke of York’s 
sland (New Hebrides) pala, water; Sunda bar, pouring out; 
falagasy paratra, dripping, leaking; Samoan palavale, to liquify, 
queous, and Hpi, barama, a stream, appear to denote that the sense of 
‘wet’ passed into that of ‘‘ water.” Perhaps the Telugu varaca, a 
hannel of supply to an artificial lake ; varw, to be strained of water, 
s boiled rice ; varudzu, the ridge or dam dividing one piece of irrigated 
round from another, show that the water was ‘‘ tamed water,”’ as ava 
TAS. 


Kava, however, is, I believe, on the root KAU, to chew, but the words have 
rown together too many centuries for dissociation to be possible, I return to this 
irther on. 
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Para in the sense of muddy, boggy, divides into several lines: 
direction, viz., (1) soft, ripe, mellow; (2) suppurating, ulcerate 
(3) bedaubed, smeared, painted ; (4) rotten ; (5) spittle, or mucus. 

Belonging to (1) we have Hawaiian pala, to cook soft, to ripen @ 
be soft; palalalo, soft, rotten, as bananas; Rotuma parapara, sof 
Whitsuntide Island madamada, soft*; Mangarevan para, ripe, mature 
herbs or leaves dried in the ground; aka-para (aka is @ causati 
prefix), to ripen fruit in the earth, to prepare breadfruit, etc., 
water; parakai, the remains of paste or porridge (maa) sticking to t 
leaves or wrappers; Kopara, remains of very ripe fruit crushed on t 
ground; Samoan palasi, to drop down, as over-ripe fruit ; Tahitia 
para ripe, as fruit; particles of food adhering to a vessel or the hand 
Maori para, turned yellow; Rarotongan tapara, to blanch, as banan 
by burying them in the ground. 

The idea of soft ripe (1) leads to that of (2) suppuration. Mac 
para, affected with pimples; wharaki (faraki), an inflamed sor 
Tahitian para, come to a head as an abscess ; Hawaiian palapu, an 
thing soft enough to run, as matter from a boil; Malay barah, : 
abscess or boil; Lampong barah, a furuncle; Futuna pala, ulcerate 
putrid; Samoan pala, corruption, palapala, a sore, ulcer; papala, 
sore, ulcer, sufficiently show this meaning. 

In the sense of (3) bedaubed, smeared, painted, we have ft 
Hawaiian hopala (for hoo-pala, i.e., whaka-para), to daub, pain 
kapala, to blot, daub or stain; hoo-pala, to anoint, daub; palah 
dirty, besmeared; palaki, to smear over; to whitewash a wa 
Tahitian paraparai, to daub or besmear repeatedly. j 

To (4) ae, ‘rotten’? belong Samoan pala, to rot, to be rottel 
corruption; Maori para, rotten, turned to dust; paranga, excremen 
parapara, dirty matter; parakoka, refuse of flax; Hawaiian opal 
refuse, letter; palani, to stink; Tahitian para, rotten vegetables, &e 

To No. 5 (slimy; saliva) &c., Maori para, semen; Mangarey: 
kopara, & young squid or octopus; Hawaiian palahe, soft, slimy, 
mucus from the nose; Samoan palavale, aqneous (vale, wit 
Sanscrit mala, dregs mucus, filth. Why para in Maori me 
‘ardour; courage,” is shewn by its Sanscrit congener bala, fo 
vigour, semen virile: gum. 

Besides these meanings of para, we have another important one 
Maori, viz., ‘‘to fell bush,” but this form of the word can be be 
explained further on under vari. It may, however, be said here 
there is a distinct relationship between the idea of “ division” a 
‘‘cultivation”’ under para, This is perhaps best shown by pointi 
out that Maori maramara, a chip, splinter, small piece; Samo 
malamala, chips of wood; small pieces of fish; Tongan malama 


*C,f. the Aryan root M4 D to chew, formerly “ to be wet.” 
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hips of wood; lumps of fish; Fijian mala, a chip; Mangarevan 
aramara, firewood; Paumotuan maramara, a piece, a portion; 
amara, a particle, all point to the conclusion that mara in the sense 
f plantation or garden meant a portion separated and divided off. 
‘his is strengthened by the Maori marara, separated ; hapara, to split ; 
Lotu parara, split; Malay balah, to hew in two; to split; cleft, 
ssure ; Java marah, to divide; Hawaiian mamala, a small piece of 
ny substance broken off from a larger; Malagasy mamala, to make a 
ence (rvala, a border, as of rice ground); Paumotuan varavara, 
eparated ; Telugu vara a term, limit. Zend vara, an enclosure; 
sampong vara, a buffalo pen; Persian parra, a border. The important 
art of the comparison is that it shows that para (bala, mara) as 
ivision, cleft, compares with va or ava, as cleft, fissure, separated, &c. 

In placing Maori para on the root PAR or PAL (subsidiary root of 
7A or FA) it should not be forgotten that not only para but paru 
neans mud, muddy, etc., and that paroparo is withered, decayed, 
lainly showing, through para, paro, paru, that par is the common stock. 

Moreover, by a lengthening of the vowel a it acquires the sound of 
, so that pal becomes pul, or pur. In this connection the Maori 
urapura, seed ; Samoan pulapula, a slice of yam to plant; Hawaiian 
ulapula, the tops of sugarcanes cut for planting; Tahitian faa-purara, 
o scatter (as in sowing seed); Fijian bulabula, yam-sets ; vuravura, 
he shoots or suckers of the sugarcane, show the same change which 
aused the Aryan far or phal, grain, to become the Sanscrit phul and 
hal, fruit. The Fijian bwra, to emit semen, compared with the Maori 
ara, semen, and Sanscit bala, semen, shows that the original idea was 
eed, and that the ‘scattering’ of seed altered into “ planting” out 
ets of yam, sugarcane, etc. 
To return briefly to the Maori para, to fell trees, clear bush, etc., 
may not be unreasonable to show that it has connection with 
riginal cultivation of grain. Mr. Rigg, author of the Dictionary of 
unda, writing of Seri, the divine protectress of the rice-fields, says 
hat seri is a mystical name of paddy (rice in the field), and that sert- 
sanadi was the primitive rice brought to Java, supposed to have come 
rom Mesir or Egypt. He explains wanadi as wana, a forest; di, milk 
oagulated by means of an acid; thus “ coagulated milk of the forests,” 
rom the rice having been originally planted in a piece of forest cleared 
or that purpose. Seeing that in Maori para is to fell trees, in Malay 
alah, to hew in two, and in Macassar papara, to pare, to chop down, 
here may be (and ii is only a suggestion) connection with Icelandic 
ar, to pare, even if the English pare and French parer are from the 
atin parare, to prepare, to deck, for they all bear the sense of “ to get 
eady, to trim, to prepare,’’ as the ground of the forest clearing was 
repared for planting. 

9 


WALLIS, THE DISCOVERER OF TAHITI. 


By Miss Trevurra Henry. 


N regard to the article entitled ‘‘ Who discovered Tahiti‘ 
4) written by Mr. George Collingridge in the September numb 
of the Journat or tHE Potynestan Society of the year 19( 
he 1s supported in his views by the best authority that that honot 
assuredly falls to the English navigator Wallis, as is easily showr 
Owing to the careful investigation among English and Spanis 
authors, by the late gallant officer, Mr. X. Caillet, Lieutenant « 
Vaisseau and Chevalier de la Legion d'honneur, who was thorough 
acquainted with the Society and Paumotu Islands, from long conta 
and official dealings with them, the question has been satisfactori 
solved, and Tahitian children are taught from French books that tl 
English navigator Wallis was the discoverer of Tahiti. And by dl 
kind permission of Mr. Caillet, we are permitted to produce tl 
following translations of extracts from his learned essay entitl 
*“‘Tles découvertes par Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, du 21 Decemb 
1605 au Mars 1606, dans sa traversée du Callao a l’Ile Gen 
Hermosa,” which was published officially by the French Goyernme 
for the benefit of their navy :— 

He explains that the course that Quiros took was hard to trac 
as it was taken at a time when the art of navigation was in 
primitive stage. Nautical charts by Mercator did not come in un 
the year 1830; Halley’s octant only appeared in 1731; Napie1 
logarithms, invented in 1614 and perfected by Briggs, Gellibrand a 
Gunter, came in use in 1633; scientific clocks, by Huygens, on 
date from 1667 to 1675; and the chronometer, invented by Jo 
Harrison, came into notice in 1759. 

For these reasons, Mr. Caillet remarks, one can understand h 
it was that Mendana, the Spanish explorer, after having discover 
the Solomon Islands in 1567, was unable to find them again on | 
second voyage in 1595. 

The works bearing on the subject of his investigation, he sa, 
are interesting from more than one standpoint, and they throw « 
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e patriotic impartiality of their authors. English writers attribute 
) Quiros the discovery of Tahiti, while the Spanish geographers 
mder Wallis the honour of this discovery ; but the glory of Quiros 
eS not remain less brilliant. 

Duncan, who wrote an essay taken from the work called Universal 
iography, tome 36, in the Bibliotheca Hispanic, and from other 
tious works on the ancient explorations, says that turning to the 
-W. on the 9th February, 1606, Quiros saw in the east, latitude 
3° 40’, land which was named Santa Polina, and on the 10th he 
scovered Tahiti, which he called Sagitaria. 

Findlay, in his ‘‘ South Pacific Directory,” states that, on the 
jth February, 1606, the Spanish saw in rainy weather, a low island, 
1e point of which extended S.E., and was covered with palm trees. 
0 this island Torres and Torquemeda do not give any name, but in 
e list of Quiros it is called Sagataria. But in a letter written from 
anilla by Luis Vaes de Torres, one of the navigators just referred 
, who sailed und2r Quiros, he states that that island was in latitude 
)° 30’, that it was entirely low, and partly covered with water (San 
ablo probably), and that from thence they continued their course to 
ie N.W., passing latitude 16° 30’ and onwards to 10° 14’, but he 
es not mention the other three islands, Decena, Sagitaria and 
ugitiva, noted by his fellow navigators as we shall soon see. 

‘In the Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Madrid, October 
382, Mr. Beltran y Rospide published a critical essay on the 
scovery by Quiros of the four islands in the Tuamotu Group, named 
an Pablo, Decena, Sagitaria, and Fugitiva, which he affirms 
ographers have confounded with Tahiti of the Society Islands, 
scovered by the British ; and the documents which throw light upon 
s subject are the records of the voyage of Quiros in the journal of 
ie expedition, written by Gonzalés de Leza, and MS. by Luis de 
elmonte, archival secretary of Quiros. 

Mr. Beltran y Rospide says that after discovering several islands 
the Tuamotu Archipelago between parallels 25° and 18° 30’, Quiros 
countered, on the 10th February, 1606, the first inhabited island, 
'which he gave the name of La Conversion del San Pablo. The 
yanish were received kindly by the natives, and they lingered there 
ro days. Andon February 12th, 13th and 14th, respectively, they 
shted three other islands which they named Decena, Sagitaria and 
igitiva. 

In regard to these islands Gonzalés de Leza, under Quiros, says 
his journal that they saw on the 12th February, lying five or six 
yaues north of San Pablo, an island which appeared to be small, 
d which they avoided approaching. This was Decena. At noon 
e following day they sighted Sagitaria, about 20 leagues N.W. of 
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San Pablo, but could not approach it because of the wind, which 
varied N.E. and E.N.E. And then appeared Fugitiva, a large island 
at daybreak on the 14th, five leagues east of them, which in appear 
ance resembled the others. They could not tell whether these island! 
were inhabited or not. 

Of them, Belmonte, the archivie secretary under Quiros says, tha: 
as soon as those of their number who visited the Island of San Pable 
had returned to their ship, the captain wished to heave to for the 
night, so as to remain on the side of the island where the people were 
but his plans were overruled by the pilot, who said it would be 
preferable to go before the wind, which varied from E. to N.E., anc 
they accordingly did so. The following day they passed an islanc 
which they could not approach, and named it Decena, and it was the 
same with two others which they sighted further on the two following 
days, the nearer one of which they named Sagitaria, and the furthe 
one Fugitiva. They found themselves in latitude 10° at thi 
juncture. 

This conscientious dissertation, says Mr. Caillet, is a ray of ligh 
thrown upon the course taken by Quiros from the 10th to the 14th 
of February, 1606, for it proves clearly that the four islands seen b: 
that navigator, between parallels 18° and 14° South, are in th 
Tuamotus. It fixes almost to a certainty their respective positions 
and it cites Hao (La-harpe of Bougainville, or Bow-Island of Cook 
as the island responding to that given by Leza and Belmonte as L 
Conversion del San Pablo. | 

As a result of his investigation, Mr. Caillet makes the followin 
remarks :— 

According to Torres, La Conversion del San Pablo, which tk 
Spanish visited, is a low island partly covered with water. It ther 
fore does not resemble the ‘‘ Queen of the Islands of Oceania.” TE 
Spanish sighted the other islands within five or six leagues of the 
stip, and had any one of them resembled Tahiti, they would hay 
been struck with the appearance of its lofty, fantastic mountain 
rendering it so different from the others of their discovery. Bi 
according to Leza, all these islands, even to Fugitiva, resemble ea 
other. In the Tuamotu Archipelago, to which belong the first islan 

seen by Quiros, are divers islands from Hao, 18° to Rangiroa 15°, tl 
situations and nature of which are almost identical with those give 
by Leza and Belmonte, as the four islands named San Pablo, Decen 
Sagitaria, and Fugitiva, which are the object of the learned essay | 
Mr. Beltran y Rospide. 

In addition to the above concise dissertation, we may note oth 
statements in the records of the Spanish explorers that serve 
concentrate the light upon the subject. 
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The Island of San Pablo, visited by them, had a prominent point 
tending §.E. which was covered with coconut trees, and this is like 
a0, but does not agree with the appearance of the S.E. coast of 
uhiti, where stands the great headland of Taiarapu, rising to an 
iposing height from the sea. It had a sandy isthmus covered at 
gh tide with the sea, and there was no fresh water anywhere to be 
und in its vicinity ; the Isthmus of Taravao, uniting the peninsular 
Taiarapu to Tahiti, is hilly ground, and not sandy along the shore 
1 either side, as graphically though briefly described by Lady 
rassey in her book of travels in the ‘‘Sunbeam,.”’ It is mostly a 
acious tableland, two miles wide and rising 45ft. across the centre, 
ove the sea level, well watered and luxuriant, and on either side are 
vulets flowing into the sea. They found no anchorage for their 
ip; on either side of the isthmus and all around Tahiti, are safe 
itbours protected by a friendly reef. And they had to go in search 

native people and found but few, which was unlike the experience 

Wallis, Bougainville, Cook, and other navigators, who were soon 
rounded with canoes and a great many people. Therefore the 
land of San Pablo cannot be Tahiti. 


KAKAHI-MAKATEA PA, LOWER WAIRARAPA, 


Rexatep By Masor Tu-nut-0-Ranet. 


Wairarapa for some years, and in the days of Te Popok 
grandson of Rakai-rangi, who came with the others in th 
three canoes from Heretaunga, disputes and troubles arose from tim 
to time, and amongst them the following, which is interesting 
illustrating some of the customs of the Maori of old. Near Lak 
Pou-nui, situated in a hollow on the lower spurs of the Rimu-tak 
mountains, are the remains of an old pa, still in excellent preservatior 
named Kakahi-makatea,* which was the home at the period of th 
story, of Te Akitu-o-te-rangi, a chief of considerable power and influence 
and of high rank. It was the custom in those days—indeed, for man 
years after—for chiefs of distinction to call upon neighbouring hapu 
generally more or less related, to either come and work his forests | 
procure birds or his streams to obtain fish, etc., or otherwise to procu: 
them from their own preserves, and present them to the particul 
chief who had initiated the proceedings. There was nothing in th 
that implied any sense of subserviency in those who supplied tl 
products (mau) of the forests; they did not hold the position of rahi: 
serfs, such as conquered tribes did, but were free men as much as he 
whom the products were given.+ 
From his pa at Kakahi-makatea, Te Akitu-o-te-rangi had sent b 
messengers round to the neighbouring people, asking them to comp 
with custom and supply preserved birds for his use. Amongst tho 
who engaged in the work were the people of Te Popoki, who are knov 
at this day as Ngati-Rakai-rangi, being the descendants of Rakai-ran 


fw the Ngati-Kahungunu tribe had settled down in lowe 


* In a stream not far from this pa was found some 30 years ago an old taia 
of extraordinary size, showing that its owner must have been a very powerful m 
to wield such a weapon. It was about half as long again as the ordinary 5-6 fi 
taiaha and broad in proportion ; the carvings on it were still plainly to be se 
though evidently the weapon had been there many ages. It was cut down 
ordinary size by an old Maori, and used as a taiaha for many years. It is: 
known what became of it. 

+ Whilst this was the custom it would seem to imply a sort of tribute t 
high chief—a recognition of his position as a leading one in his tribe. 
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entioned above. Te Popoki had seven sons and two daughters, and it 
as in their time the hapu designation was adopted. So the people 
vthered to the forests to catch birds—pigeons, kakas, twis, etc. Ona 
rtain amount having been collected—ten, tahd, the story says—the 
eople started oft for Kakahi-makatea to deliver the proceeds of their work. 
i took them some days to reach the pa, the birds being carried on their 
acks. On arrival the whole of the cases were placed in a tahua or row; 
uch as is customary in presenting food, and then Te Akitu was sent for 
receive the present. The chief man of the party then arose to make a 
peech presenting the food, explaining that a certain case contained 
is own contribution. Te Akitu then advanced and uncovered the 
op layer of leaves, etc., and examined the contents, finding the case 
uite full. This was the usual custom. The same course was pursued 
ith all the others, all being full, until he came to the last, which was 
ttle more than half full. This belonged to a man named Whakatoi- 
o1. Now, a full case was the proper thing to present. To offer less 
yas to whakahawea or despise the recipient. 

Te Akitu returned to his pa whilst preparations were made for a 
east to be given to the donors. He then sent for his toa or warrior, 
xplained to him that one of the cases was wanting in quantity, 
nd told him to act in the usual manner. This man, taking his 
veapon, went down to the camp of the donors and told Whakatoitoi 
hat Te Akitu wanted to see him. The former could not conceive 
vyhat he was wanted for, but on the whole felt pleased that so great a 
nan should want him, thinking perhaps Te Akitu was about to 
resent him with a garment or some other present. So he followed 
he warrior until they arrived near the pa, when the latter turned on 
im and brained him. His body was then cut up, and the deficiency 
n Whakatoitoi’s case was made up with his own flesh. Such was the 
ustom, and consequently no attempt to avenge his death was made. 

Some time passed, and then Te Akitu decided to visit some of his 
elatives in the north. He took with him a party of his own warriors 
isa bodyguard. One night they arrived at Te Popoki’s village and 
vere received with the usual welcome. Te Popoki placed before his 
ruests dried kumara (/ao) and preserved korau (kao-korau), besides a 
lish (papa) of preserved birds (hvahua). After the guests had satisfied 
hemselves Te Akitu said to Te Popoki, ‘I shall return in a few 
rights’ time; keep the remains of the birds which we have not 
onsumed until I return.’’ Then he departed on his way. 

After the party had gone Te Popoki called his sons and people 
ogether and said to the former, ‘ Eat the remains of the birds. Itig 
ot right that I should be left to guard food. Hat!’ So the sons fell 
o and consumed the remains of the birds. As the time for Te Akitu’s 
eturn approached Te Popoki seems to have had some doubts as to the 
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light in which the former would view his conduct. So he told hit 
people they had better remove from their village for a time to tht 
forest. As they reached the other side of the valley they saw a tak 
dead tree standing. “Set fire to it,” said Te Popoki. This was done: 
then the people moved on. Again they saw another tall dead tree 
which was also set fire to. Then the party dispersed to their haunt 
in the woods. 

The day after they had departed from the village, Ahine-kohai 
which is near where Gladstone now is, Te Akitu returned from his 
visit, to find no one at home and the fires quite cold. ‘* Where car 
the people have disappeared to?”’ thought he, as visions of passing the 
night without food passed before his mind. One of the young mer 
had by this time ascended a hill near the village, from whence he 
descried the smoke from the first burning tree. On hearing this Te 
Akitu ordered them to move on tothe smoke. Arrived there they saw 
only the burning tree, but soon after discovered the second one furthe 
off. Again they proceeded to this second tree and found nobody, only 
the burning tree. Said Te Akitu, “ This means mischief towards us 
my sons, let us get home to our pa,”’ which they did, arriving in du 
course. 

Now, in those days the Ngati-Rakai-rangi and the Ngati-Hika-wers 
had a standing quarrel over a certain pua-manu tree on which the} 
used to catch birds. It stood exactly on the acknowledged boundary 
but both claimed it. Soon after the adventure related above Ngati: 
Rakai-rangi set their traps in the disputed tree, and secured the 
season’s crop of birds. Naturally this angered Ngati-Hika-wera, 
when the next season came they placed their snares in the tree ve 
early. On visiting the tree Ngati-Rakai-rangi saw the snares, clim 
up, threw them down and smashed them. They then looked for foo 
tracks, discovered them, and followed them, eventually coming on E 
man of Ngati-Hika-wera, whom they killed. 

Ngati-Hika-wera were now aroused, but feeling themselves no 
strong enough for Ngati-Rakai-rangi, and having in mind the littl 
disagreement between the latter tribe and Te Akitu, sent a messenger 
Te Rangi-hauta, to them for assistance. The overtures were receiver 
with joy, as was always the case, and a war-party started at once fo: 
Te Popoki’s home. On arrival they found the pa abandoned by al 
except four men, the people being engaged away from their pa. 0 
these four men two escaped to the woods, whilst the other two (on 
named Turu-kokopani) were caught and killed. The opportunity wa 
not lost, for Te Akitu’s daughter had arrived at the age at which he 
lips and chin ought to be tattooed* (taanya-ngutu), and in all ease 


* In this district there is no invariable rule as to the age at which a woman i 


attooed. Sometimes it is before marriage, sometimes at the time of marriage 
generally the former, 
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ere the lady to be operated on is of high rank a human victim was 
tificed to the gods, and his body eaten. It was to this purpose 
i the two men were devoted. 

No great time elapsed after the killing of the two men when 
ati-Rakai-rangi started out on the warpath to obtain some satisfac- 
n for their two men killed. Advancing into Te Akitu’s country, 
y came across a man (Te Pourewa) and a woman (Piri-o-kaea) of 

hapu, whom they at once knocked on the head, and carried the 
dies back to their home in order to use them for a somewhat similar 
rpose to that to which Te Akitu had put the others. At this time 
child of . . . . a chief of the tribe, named Tama-i-hikoia 
is about old enough to begin to walk, and according to ancient custom 
ght to receive a name (tuatanga). This, like the tattooing of a high- 
rn girl, required the sacrifice of a human victim, and it was to this 
rpose that the bodies of the man and woman were put. 

The two tribes having each suffered equally, this ended their 
mity. 


When a young boy first goes into the forest with his companions to 
ll birds, catch kokopu, etc., the first-fruit of his prowess, whatever it 
ay be, is brought home to the priest, who then offers the bird, etc., to 
9 god with kurakia, after which it may be eaten by the boy. 

‘When a tribe secures a success in battle, the first slain of the 
emy has his heart torn out, which is then taken to the priest, who 
ers it to the god (whangai-hau), then touches the lips of the first- 
rn male child of the tribal chieftain, in order that he may acquire 
‘ocity and be a warrior. 


Io 


THE NEW MAORI DICTIONARY. 


application of the Society—referred to on page 187, vol. xii- 
in a liberal spirit and have undertaken to print the dictionary. The 
is thus every chance of securing a really good dictionary of the Mao 
dialect of the Polynesian language. Several of our members ai 
contributing from their stock of words not shown in existing dictio. 
aries. 


Oy” are glad to announce that the Government have met tl 


Mr. H. C. Carter, one of our members, supplies the followir 
additions to the list of published dictionaries printed in the foregoir 
article :— 

23. Grammaire et Dictionnaire de la Langue Maorie, Dialec 
Tahitien, Suivi de |’ Historie et del’ Evangile de St. Mar 
en Tahitien et en Frangais, par Mongr. Janssen, Eveqt 
d’ Axieri, Paris, Maisonneuve et Ch Leclere 1887. _p.p 
78, 96, 114. 


24. Dictionnaire, Samoa-Frangais-Anglais, et Francais-Samo: 
Anglais, Precédé a’ une grammaire de la Langue Samo 
pa Le P. (ere) L, Violette, Missionaire Apostolique 
Samoa, Paris, Maisonneuve & Cie. 1879, pp. xcii., 468 


25. Kurze Anleitung zum Verstiindnisz, der Samoanish 
Sprache. Grammatek und Vokabularium, von Dr. | 
Funk, Berlin, 1893. Ernst Seigfried Wittler und Soh 
pp. 6, 82. 


26. To the above may be added “A Hawaiian Grammar” | 
Lorrin Andrews. 


TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 


POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


——__—_ 


s 


HE Council met on April 16th, 1904—Present: Messrs. Kerr, Newman and 
kinner. 


Correspondence was read from Sir Joseph Ward acknowledging receipt of 
Mowing resolution :—‘‘ That this Society desires to express its great apprecia- 
on of what Sir Joseph Ward has done in the way of aiding the publication 
_ the dictionary of the Maori language now being prepared by Rev. H. W. 
Villiams.”’ 


Mr. J. H. Parker was elected a member of the Council. 


The Council met on the 21st June, 1904—-Present: Messrs. Corkill, Kerr, 
raser, Newman, Parker and Skinner. 


Correspondence was read from the British and Foreign Bible Society, thanking 
is Society for having placed it on the honorary list of membership. 


The following new members were elected :— 


357 Professor J. McMillan Brown, Canterbury College, Christchurch. 
358 James M. Peebles, Glenavy, South Canterbury. 


359 M. H. Gray, A.R.S.M., F.G.S., F.R.C.S., Lessness Park. Kent, 
England. 


Books, &c., received since last issue of the JouRNAL :— 


1570 Transactions N.Z. Institnte. Vol. xxxv. 

1571 The Melanesian Languages. Dr. Codrington (from the Author). 

1572 Ninth Report Australasian Association for the Advancement of 
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POLYNESIAN ORIGINS. 


(Continued.) 


By Epwarp TREGEaR. 


VARI. 


E now approach the most important word of all, viz., vari. 
‘We have seen how the root fA or VA developed into F'AR, 
PAR, BAR, etc., and it seems to have acquired peculiarly 
jhe meaning of ‘rice,’ as it went eastward under variant forms of 
art, pare, padi, etc. To the westward it was much more uncertain, 
ind partakes of the general haziness of all grain names which seem 
upplied indifferently, or locally (as in ava), to wheat, oats, millet, 
jarley, etc. Skeat supposes an original Gothic baris, barley (from 
arizeins, made of barley), which may be one of the forms of vari, and 
1@ also places the Sanscrit vriht, rice, under an Aryan root, WARDH, 
o grow. Pictet (III., 343) says, ‘‘“One may infer that vriht was 
wiginally the name of another cereal, perhaps wheat generally, applied 
”y Indians to rice, and to rye by European Aryans. This is indicated 
yy the way that among the Slavs the word for rye passes to wheat, 
ind that the Lith. rwggiet means both.’’ He considers that vrihi or 
rh is the root, for vrddhi, with the sense of ‘‘ growing, increasing ”’; 
ersian barz, grain, wheat, compares with Sanscrit brh, barh, and the 
Thracian name for rye. 


Rys. Rics. 
Anc. Thrace., BpiZa (briza) Afghan, urishi 
Turk., arysh, aresh, irash Persian, orz (c.f. Arab., urz, uruz) 
Wagoule, orosh, oroz Greek, dpvga (oruza) 
Eniséen, oros, arysh Ilyr., oriz 
Russ., roju Polon., ryz 
Polon. Bohem., rez Illyrien, ryzei 
Mlyr., rase Italian, riso 
Arab, ruz 


Trembling to arouse the thunders of orthodox philology, I venture 
> suggest that probably the nearest living relative of the Sanscrit 
Lt 
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vrihi, rice, is the Malagasy varisia, a kind of rice, even if original 
the Sanscrit itself might not have come from the form varihia. 1] 
Malagasy, vary is “ rice’ generally, and varibotry, varidatsy, varihov 
etc., are different kinds of rice. Whether the insular position 
Madagascar has allowed the isolation and perpetuation of a word th: 
has on the continent of Asia perhaps dropped its vowels a, and turne 
varihia into vrihi, it is difficult to prove, and equally hard to disprov 
but from all the grain-words on bar and far which we have alreac 
quoted it appears most probable that vrihi was once vari or varih 
That the ancient Aryans, before they left their primitive home, we: 
acquainted with rice is unlikely, but it is quite possible that amon 
them a word was in use for grain, as varis, that became the baris, fari 
etc., of Western cereals, and the vari, rice, of Eastern cereals. 

Vrihi, rice is not mentioned in the Rig Veda, but is spoken of 1 
the Atharva Veda. Compounds of it are vrihi-bheda, Panicw 
Miliaceum ; vrihi-rajika, Panicum Italicum ; vrihi-kancana, a kind ¢ 
pulse, Ervum lens, or hirsutum. 

As distinctly ‘‘ rice ’’ the following list may convince :— 


Malagasy vari, rice Macassar pare, rice in husk 
Telugu vari, paddy (rice in od bae ia - 
crop) Kyan pare a a 
Bima fare, paddy Punan pare ¥ ie 
Kolo pare, paddy Brunei padi ch bs 
Lampong pari, a rice field Malinau padai_,, % 
& pari sabah, an irri- Matu padai_ ,, e 
gated rice-field Kanowit padai ,, - 
Java pari, rice in husk Murut padass ,, “eS 
Sasak pare Pr is Dali Dusun parai__,, Pa 
Malay padi, paddy Ida’an parei_,, os 
Sarawak = padi 7 Bisaya parei iy 
Sunda pare ‘3 Laro pade ‘ Fe 
Sibuyan padi gs Sadong padi a - 
Pakatau pari - Sulu bai - wa 
Sea Dyak padi, rice in husk Maldive bae, cooked rice 


This list, comprehending dialects of the Philippines, Borneo, Jay 
the Malay Islands, Madagascar, and Southern India, sufficiently shoy 
the strong hold the word still has among the rice-eating peoples. 

There are other words which not absolutely applied as names ft 
rice, are evidently connected with vari (root FAR) as grain, e.g., tk 
Telugu padi, a garden bed, while vari is paddy; and the Bim 
(Sumbawa) pari, to sow, to strew, where fare is paddy. 

Mr. F. Christian, with his unfailing acumen as to philologic 
resemblances, has pointed out that the bae or bai for rice is probab 
connected with the South Chinese (Canton and Swatow) mai, ric 
and that the word may be found as komai, rice, in Yap and tk 
Marianne Islands, wherein Spanish explorers found the Chamorro 
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he resident natives, with rice plantations long under cultivation. 
The Japanese mai, gemmai, and komdi, represent rice in various forms, 
ind the Formosan somai and rumai mean rice. Here, however, we 
gain come upon that transference of the “ grain’ word to other fruits 
as we saw under para), and we find that in Ponape, Mokil, Pingelap, 
uamotrek, Satawal, and Uluthi, mai has become the name of the 
read-fruit, and in German New Guinea the bread-fruit is bai. The 
nat changes to mais, bread-fruit, in Pulawat, to mos in Kusaie, to 
nossi in German New Guinea (dialect), and it seems only reasonable 
oO expect that the Japanese mosso and messi, rice, mocht, rice-bread, are 
ukin to these. But the Samoan mast, fermented bread-fruit, when 
ompared with mais and messi, brings the word well into Polynesian, 
nd shows that Mangarevan mai-mai, fermented bread-fruit, Futuna 
nat, bread-fruit, and masi, fermented bread-fruit, are almost certainly 
elated to the Micronesian mati, bread-fruit, above quoted as at 
Ponape, etc. As to this idea of fermentation, I would point out that 
he Eromanga ne mara and Ponape mar, for fermented bread-fruit, 
esemble the words which (as bar, barley, beer ; mara, crop, etc.) have 
een quoted in regard to fermented beverages, under para.* 

The singular likeness of the word mais to Indian corn or maize 
zea mays) would be looked on as a coincidence too childish to be called 
, comparison if it was certain that there was no possibility of Oceanic 
vords having reached America, but there are too many arguments to 
onsider on that point merely to pass over the suggestion with a sneer. 
Whether the word maize belongs to Hayti or not (it was probably not 
wf Hayti only) it is certain that the sweet potato, the kumara of New 
Zealand, was known in America as cumar.t 


*If Maori and Hawaiian had the word masi for the (fermented) bread-fruit, it 
vould appear in those dialects, which do not use s, as mahi, and in Hawaii mahi 
neans a cultivation, planting food, etc., just as in Maori mara means a cultivation, 
nd mahi isto work. If pai was ever known in Maori as a “‘ rice-word ” (for mat 
r hai) it now means “ good,” (Salayer baji, good ; Lariki mat, good), and probably 
orms one of the class of words derived from the root meaning to ‘love, praise, 
ourish ; pleasant food,” as we saw that ava did, and para also on certain lines of 
neaning. The Maori reka, sweet, rekareka, pleasant, is almost certainly the 
falay renga, the Sugar-palm. 

+I have already said that it is not impossible that the word zea (once the 
arger millet, and now zea mays) might be connected with Maori tea, white, since 
yheat. and other grain, was named from ‘“ white.” It is not even certain that 
aanga, the word the Maoris use for maize, was introduced with the grain itself. 
f kaanga is used instead of the English word “corn,” the ng sound is not 
ecessary. Moreover, the Maori had his own word kano for ‘‘ kernel, a berry,” etc. 
kakano, a seed, pip, as in Mangarevan kano kano, a grain, berry,’ etc.), whilst 
corn” and “kernel” are with us on the same Indo. European root. The name 
f grain could survive without the thing itself; in Polynesian Islands, where the 
og had been long extinct the name kuri was kept traditionally, and was re-applied 
n seeing the animal. Kaanga seems curiously like the kangu and kanku, Sanscrit 
ames of millet, introduced into China about 2800 B.C., but known immemorially 
n other parts of Asia and of Europe. 
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Having seen that vari (pari, padi, etc.) was a wide-spread nap 
for rice, we will now note (as we did with ava and para) the transf 
of the word to the sense of water, watery, etc. The Sanscrit va 
waters, streams, rivers (varistha, standing in water), appears — 
compare with Japanese bari, urine ; Nufor (Torres Straits) war, wate 
Malagasy faria, a pool, farihy, a pool, pond, lake; Zend vairi, water 
Mangareva pari, to flow, to run (said of blood); Dorey waar, wate! 
Canarese hari, to flow as water (with latter c.f. Maori hant, water 
Whether the Zend form vairi, water, grew into vai, water, | 
omission of the last syllable, or whether vai, water, is akin to tk 
Sanscrit vari, water, but with a lost r, is perhaps impossible now | 
say, but it is certain that wai or vai is now the word in use over tl 
whole area of the Pacific and Malay Archipelagos, except in a fe 
islands where ranu or dranu became fashionable. Just, too, as pa 
changes to padi, so, in extremely ancient times, the Sanscrit fon 
vari, a stream, might become Arabic wady or wadi, a water-course. 

Where, however, in Oceania, vari held its own as meaning liqui 
it acquired the character of denoting muddy liquid, mire, bog, slim 
etc. Thus we find the Paumotuan vari, a marsh, dirt, mire 
Tahitian vari, mud, mire; Rarotongan vari, mud: Mangaian varivar 
muddy, etc. From this it passes, just as para did, into the meaning 
of soft, weak, feeble, glutinous, to smear, to paint, saliva, ete. 

It is, however, not possible, in the different dialects, to make an 
sharp distinction between vare and vari, any more than in the existin 
names for rice can be found certainty whether the word should be pa 
or pare, or vari. All that is common is the root far or var. Th 
Maori wari, a potato that has become watery from frost, and war 
viscous fluid, gummy, change senses and make compounds in oth 
dialects. The Maori haware and huware, saliva, mare, phlegn 
maremaretai, a jelly fish; Malagasy faribava, slaver; Mota wali, t 
form in lumps, to bubble up as fat in cooking, to harden in lumps as gui 
on trees; Tahitian vari, filth, dirt, vare, the matter of a diseased eye 
Tongan vare, pus, purulent, varevare, glary, viscous, vari, dirt ; Fijia 
wali, ointment, waliwali, oil; Mangarevan vari, pap or paste 
diluted, varivari, pasty, sticky ; Samoan pala vale, aqueous, to liqui 
all these seem to show uncertainty of the final vowel. Hawaiian 
both forms, wale, phlegm, mucus, wali, soft like paste; waliwali, 4 
weak, limber.* 

Before dismissing the subject lightly it would be well to remember that # 
Maoris have another name (certainly pure Maori) for maize besides haanga, 
parati, and this may be a compound of para (bara, bread) and ti, the cordy 


palm. The Maoris steep maize in water to induce a slight fermentation, while 
Pacific Islanders make masi by burying bread-fruit in the ground to ferment. 


*If the Telugu, which has both sare, paste, gum, and sari, paste, are relate 
vare and vari, the letter change of v to s is quite irregular. 
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Again, pare in Maori, has a secondary meaning, viz., “to ward off.” 
Vara has the same meaning in Sanscrit as seen in the phrase varavana, 
‘warding off arrows,’ as applied to armour. Vana, an arrow, 
decame in Polynesian pana, a bow, probably because an arrow was 
“child of the bow.” 

The compounds of vari that imply weakness, such as Maori ngawart, 
soft, kind, pliant; Tahitian avari, in a convalescent state, as a sick 
person; Hawaiian nawali, sickly, feeble, owali, flexible; Tahitian 
favart, soft, pulpy; Paumotuan gavarivari, to soften, to stagger, pass 
further to the sense of weak in intellect, foolish. Japanese wari nai, 
foolish ; Malagasy varivariana, half-witted, bewildered, kavaly, a 
pretended fool; Tongan vale, ignorance, a fool, foolish; Futuna vale, 
» fool, ignorant, stupid, vavale, imbecile; Tahitian vare, to be deceived ; 
Hawalian wale, slobbering as an infant, walewale, to deceive, entrap, 
tempt, one set apart as defiled (note the coincidence with the Tongan 
form of ava, viz., avaga, to bewitch), waliwali, weak, faint ; Maldive 
Islands bali, weak from sickness: Fijian wale, uselessly idle. In 
Maori ware, ignorance, kuware, a low-born man, stupid, wareware, 
forgotten, forgetful, whaka-ware, to beguile, mislead; Samoan vale, 
folly, worthless, inactive, valea, ignorant, valevale, fat, young, childish, 
meavale, the common people, anything vile or bad; Macassar walt, 
shameful, dishonest; Mangaian vare, to forget, varea, to be deceived. 
Mangarevan ture-vare, very ignorant; Sikayana (Stewart’s Island) 
faka-warea, a fool. All these are words which, based on var as liquid 
or watery, pass to the meanings of weak, foolish, drivelling, vulgar, 
bad in intellect, or inferior of station. Curiously, however, they 
corifirm the direct connection between vari and vai, as ‘‘ water,” by 
carrying the same secondaries, as may be seen in Tongan vaivat, weak, 
frail, helpless, imbecility; Maori whaka-wai, to beguile (c.f. whaka- 
ware, to beguile) ; Samoan vaivai, loose, as a rope, weak of the body, 
near death ; Mangarevan vaivai, soft, humid. The Marquesan vaivai, 
sovered with coco-nut oil, and Fijian waiwat, coco-nut oil, are evidently 
related to Fijian waliwali oil, and probably with the original idea of 
softening, making pliant, pleasant, agreeable, as anointing material 
‘wali, ointment). 

Nor are the meanings already assigned to the root fA or VA 
(FAR and VAR), as crevice, fissure, division, etc., wanting to vari or 
hari, more than to ava or para. The Telugu bari, a line, boundary 
‘vari in this dialect is paddy) ; Hawaiian pale, a fence-line, a division, 
nalepale, to separate, palena, a boundary; Japanese wart, to split, 
livide, a crack fissure, ware, to be split, rent asunder, divided ; Malay 
nalih, to divide in two, parit, a ditch; Canarese bat, a crack, a crevice, 
the mouth; Holontalo barisi, a row, line; Sarawak parit, a ditch ; 
Sunda parigi, a ditch ; Dandai parigona, a ditch ; Sanscrit vali, a line 
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or fold in the skin, a wrinkle; Malagasy faria, a small bank, tl 
boundary of a rice field, faritany, a boundary, landmark ; all these a: 
signifying division. In the last quoted word, tany means earth so: 
and is possibly related to the Melanesian tana, earth, land, and tl 
Macassar tana, a rice field. 

So also, as para lost its meaning of ‘‘ grain” and became “ fruit 
vari lost its meaning of “ rice’ and became “ fruit,” etc. We hax 
not only the Buka (Solomon Islands) wali, the coco-nut itself, whe 
the coco-palm tree is niu, and Mota (Banks Islands) where wari is 
kind of yam, but the Toaripi (New Guinea) fare, fruit, Motu Moi 
fare, fruit, and then, according to the before-noted change, it becom 
Omba (New Hebrides) wai, fruit, and Quatvenua wat, fruit. 

We saw that vare or vari meant gum, exudation, mucus, paste, et 
It passes through this stage to mean smear, to daub, to paint. Ju 
as para became to daub, paint, so we find Tongan vali, paint, : 
smear; Tahitian varihia, to be smeared with dirt; Tanna tafal 
paint; Malay palit, to smear, to streak or lay on with the fingers 
Futuna valivali and vavali, to paint the body ; Canarese balz, to put ¢ 
as whitewash or pigment, to smear the floor of a house with cow-dur 
and water ; Samoan vali, to paint, whitewash, plastered. 

These words bring vs to an interesting letter change of 1 (or r) 
m. It is well marked in Polynesian, where the ordinary rima or lim 
five, becomes Tongan nima, five, and in Hawaiian where lina and nt 
both mean soft. But in Maori, instead of wari (vari) or pari, 
paint, we get pani, to paint, and in Mangarevan pani, to anoint, 
oil; Samoan pani, to dye the hair. As in Samoan panupanu, to | 
daubed, smeared, compares with Maori paruparu, mud, and Mang 
revan paru, spittle, etc., it shows that pani and panu are really on ti 
VAR root (f'A) with the other derivatives such as pare, vari, etc. 

The connection of pare or fare with the Polynesian fare (or wha 
or vale), a house, is probably in its sense of enclosure, as in Zend var 
an enclosure. ‘To the root var, to cover, overspread, is referred t¢ 
name of the Sanscrit deity, the Heavens, as Varuna, the “ A 
encompasser.”” The Maori whare shows that (read with sister dialect 
the idea is “ to hang over, to cover, a sheltered enclosed place.” 

So says the old song :— 

Tu ake au ki runga nei, 
Ki te whare-hukahuka no Tangaroa. 
Thus stand I above here 


On the foam-house of Tangaroa (the Ocean god). 
(i.e., On the curling wave.) 
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Part II. 


If any reader has had the enormous patience to accompany the 
rd arguments so far, he will probably at once lay his finger on 
e weak spot of the theory as it at present stands. As I see it, 
é doubtful place is this: It may be accepted that hawa (ava, saba, 
¢.) meant grain, water, and mud; that para or pala did the same 
ing ; that vari did likewise ; even that these words changed from the 
eaning of grain—no longer possessed—to the meaning of vegetables 

fruits which had superseded grain as food. But where is the proof, 
even partial evidence, that Polynesians knew the word var or far 
} rice ? Absolute proof, certain as a mathematical proof, is impossible 

produce when dealing with races without literature, or with only 
adition to trust to. All that can be expected is that a series of 
‘obabilities should converge their lines to one focussing point, and 
iow whether there is ground for believing that the Polynesians knew 
wi as rice. To do this I must quote from several authors. 

First, I turn to Mr. 8. Percy Smith’s “ Hawaiki.’’ Mr. Smith, 
sing his opinion on tradition, quite distinct from any word-hunting, 
ume to the conclusion that vari was once a name of rice. He 
iggests that the confusion of thought which confounded rice with 
ud, arose from the plant having been grown in muddy lands. He 
lotes a Maui legend, told in Rarotonga. It relates how the god 
angaroa ‘ went to Avaiki-te-varinga, and dwelt there a long time. 
he food of Avaiki was vari only; that they ate. He dwelt with Ina, 
e daughter of Vai-takere, as a wife. The people of Avaiki had 
thing to eat but vari; when Ina prepared food for herself and her 
isband she pulverised the vari; twelve balls—six for her husband, 
< for herself.”’ 

In this legend it is absurd to suppose that vari is to be read with 
/modern Rarotongan meaning of “‘mud.’’ The story goes on to 
ow how the vari was superseded by the wi ara kakano (meaning 
known), and by kuru, bread-fruit. Speaking of Kahiki, which may 
meant for Tahiti, but is more probably some dim ancestral land, 
2 poet says :— 

Little by little, broken the food, 
As the birds eat little by little. 

Let us proceed to try to understand why the staple food of the 
cestral land—abundant and growing luxuriantly, as we set out by 
»wing from adage and legend—should be expressed by a word now 
aning ‘ mud.”— 

(1) The food might have been supposed to originate in the 
meval mud, the traditional source of all things. 

(2) It may have heen because a name for grain which was usually 
ywn in water or on irrigated lands, was confused with the name of 


3 soil itself. 
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(3) It may have been a mere verbal error, through the word fo 
mud being like that for grain. 

(4) It may have been that the grain was used as a sticky porridge 
the name of which was bestowed on anything viscous, stodgy, gummy 
pasty, etc. 

We will consider No. 1. In the first part of the ancient Hawaiia 
hymn of ‘‘ The Creation’ (He Kumulipo ), it is said : 


At the time of the night of Makalii (Matariki, Winter) 
Then began the slime which established the earth, 
The source of deepest darkness, 
Of the depth of darkness, 
Of the depth of darkness, 
Of the darkness of the sun in the depth of night, 

It is night. 

So was night born.* 


Speaking of Rarotonga and Mangaia, the Rev. W. Wyatt Gill say 
(Myths and Songs of the South Pacific, p. 21)—‘‘ These peopl 
imagined that once the world was a ‘chaos of mud,’ out of whiel 
some mighty unseen agent, whom they called Vari, evolved the presen 
order of things.” We hear of this Vari as Vart ma te takere, translate 
by Gill as “ Vari, originator of all things.’’ But Vari dwells in Avaiki 
the Spirit-land. 


Whence this unheard of power ? 
From the depths of Spirit-land, 
From Vari, originator of all things. (p. 239) 
This Avaiki is the land to which the dead go, and it lies to th 
westward—over the sea. 


She has sped to Avaiki, : 
She disappeared at the edge of the horizon, | 
Where the sun drops through. (p. 179) ‘ 


Gill adds—* To this day it is said of the dying at Rarotonge 
‘So-and-so is passing over the sea.’” (p. 198.) 

This, as a general statement, is true of all “ the leaping- places . 
souls” in the Pacific. The Maori ‘“ leaping-place” is at the mo 


*The native poem is in the collection of the late King of Hawaii, H 
Kalakaua I., ‘Na Mele Aimoku,” and the translation by H.M. Liliuokalani, E. 
Queen of Hawaii, in ‘‘ He Pule Hoolaa Alii.” ‘The original is :— 


O ke au o Makalii ka po, 

O ka walewale hoo-kumu honua ia 

O ke kumu o ka lipo i lipo ai 

O ke kumu o ka Poi po ai 

O ka Lipolipo, o ka lipolipo 

O ka lipo o ka La, o ka lipo o ka Po 
Po wale ho—i— 
Hanau ka po. 


It will be noticed that the words here used for “ slime,” viz., walewale and ow 
q 
: 


a 


are the very words we have considered interesting as once meaning grain. | 
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rthern (probably north-western) point of their islands, but that is 
cause it lies south of the soul-track.* 

‘We may safely infer that it was over the sea, to the westward, 
at Vari was to be found, and that though in Rarotonga vari now 
eans mud, the Vari referred to was some object or condition that 
evolved the present order of things.”” From the mythical Vari the 
ds of heaven and earth proceeded, and the name is used as a 
nonym for ‘‘The very beginning,” hence, as vari means mud, the 
tion that all things originated in a chaos of mud. 

It is, however, in India that we get the interpretation of the riddle. 
ari was the personification of the Saraswati River, and remains a 
ver-goddess in the Hindu Pantheon. But her name, which signified 
watery ’’—as it still does in Maori—had a far greater significanee in 
story and mythology than it is now regarded with. The Saraswati 
18 one of the boundaries of the original home of the Aryans (see 
obson’s Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, p. 284), and was a 
cred river to them, as the Ganges was to their descendants. Her 
uters were fertilising and purifying—she was the bestower of fatness 
d wealth, the Great Mother. She afterwards became Vach, the 
ddess of speech and eloquence,t but not in the primitive days of 
e Rig Veda—only in later times ; and so, by confusion with the 
sow-word ’’ vach or vacca, she became “the melodious cow, who milks 
rth sustenance and water’’; ‘‘the queen of the gods’’; ‘‘she who 
aids nourishment.”’ Originally, however, she was greater than any 
the gods, for it was through Vari’s sexual connection with Prajapati 
1e Universe), that the waters and rivers were created; a more 
tural view than the Rarotongan, with which Vari, in herself, 
iginated all things, the active gods being only pieces torn from her 
dy. But, even then, they are companioned by the Greek philosopher 
10 taught ‘‘ From water all things.’”’} 

Although in Rarotonga and Mangaia Avaiki is regarded as the 
irit-world,§ in New Zealand it is much more commonly spoken of 
a far-off place, still in existence. Here and there, however, in song, 
overb, and legend, there accurs some reference showing that to the 
240ri, Hawaiki was also the Spirit-land, the place of ghosts. Best 


* And because it was the nearest land to that from which they came.—Ep1ror. 


+See philological part of this paper (under awa) for vaha, the mouth, speech, 
., being Sanscrit vach. 

tIn a Maori genealogy in my possession, Wariwari is given as third in 
cent from Tiki (the Creator ; or, as some say, the first man created) ; in Samoa 
li appears as “‘ one of the children of the First Parents” (Turner’s ‘‘ Samoa,” 
122). 

§But only in.the sense that Spirits of the dead returned thither, i.e., to the 
ther-land.—Ep1Tor. 
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quotes a proverb in regard to the company of the dead: ‘* When y 
bid farewell to a dead person, we say, ‘ Farewell! Go to Hawaiki, 
the Po-wherikoriko. Farewell!’ (Poly. Journal IX., 182.) In 
legend, given by Colenso, it is said, ‘‘ Then that boy went quick 
below, to the unseen world (reinga), to observe and look about at tl 
steep cliff in Hawaiki. There he expressed his admiration at tl 
beauty of the kumara”’ (Trans. N.Z. Inst. XIII., 40). 

Fornander, speaking of Hawaii, says, in reference to the word lep 
moist earth (in Maori, repo, a swamp), that the proverb, Ua hele « k 
wai lepolepo, ‘he has gone to the moist earth (or muddy water),” 
used in mention of a dead person, in the sense ‘“ return to the dust: 
which he was made.’’ The body of man was made of red mud (lepo wi 
or alaea), and the spittle of the gods. So, perhaps, as man was fir 
made in Hawaiki or Avaiki, to say, ‘ He is gone to Hawaiki’’ woul 
mean ‘returned to dust.’’ This Avaiki, read by the light of tk 
words already compared (under ava), and in the meaning of “ forgotte: 
absent, lost, in a distant place, no longer visible,’’ would soon cease | 
be regarded as an actual locality, but would become the place to whic 
the souls of men, “ no longer seen,’’ would naturally pass away as | 
their long home. 

The idea that all things emerged from the primeval mud is or 
which is well known to classical and Oriental scholars. Sanchoniathe 
says the Phcenicians described the beginning as a chaos of black mud 
in Egypt, the Alluvial Land, nothing could be more natural than 1 
ascribe man’s emergence into being as the result of spirit uniting wil 
the fertile mire of the Nile valley. It will be noted that (as above sai 
of Hawaii) there was a widely spread notion that soil or dirt was tk 
substance of which Deity created human beings. At the Banl 
Islands it is told, ‘‘ Man was made from the red clay from the marsh 
riverside at Vanua Lava” (Codrington: ‘The Melanesians,” 158 
Ellis, speaking of a similar belief in Tahiti, says that out of red eart 
(araea) man was made, and that this earth was also the food of ma 
till bread-fruit was made (Poly. Res. II., 88); so that in Tahiti, asi 
Rarotonga, it was believed that the bread-fruit superseded the origin: 
mud (vari), or dirt food. 

The Maoris say of the Creator, ‘“‘ The mud he made into a woma 
for himself” (White: Ancient History Maori I., 158). Again, “A 
aquatic plant (pare-tao) growing in swamps,* was the male procreatin 
power which engendered the red clay, seen in landslips, whence can 
the first man" (White 1. c. I., 154). The Hebrew legend of Ad 
whose name is said to mean “ Red earth,” hardly needs to be atiud 

“Was this pare-tao (growing in damp places) named in memory of that pa 


or paddy, still known in a hundred widely scattered localities as the name 
growing rice ? | 
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so well is it known to us all. The idea that man was formed of 
st lingered long in the Orient. Even so late as the time the 
hometan religion was born, it caused the writer of the Koran to 
y, ‘‘ Dost thou not believe in Him who created thee of dust, and 
erwards of seed, and then fashioned thee into a perfect man ? But 
for me, Allah is my Lord”’ (Sale’s Koran, ch. xviii). Note, how- 
sr, that there was more than dust, there was seed, and vari means 
th. So the Samoans say, ‘‘ Seed-stone and Earth were the parents 
men” (Poly. Journal I., 185).* 

The Polynesian idea that the shades of the dead feed on mud, 
rms, etc., is an old Asiatic one. That those who go down to the 
rm and corruption should have disgusting food is almost certain to 
thought of by those of logically imaginative mind. Therefore the 
1d from which ancestors have come, and to which our relatives go, 
iether Avaiki or another, is a land where people eat mud. So in the 
‘kadian or Babylonian legend, when Ishtar descended to the Shades 
procure the Water of Life, she went to ‘‘ The place where dust is 
air bread, und their food is mud” (Sayce: The Religion of the 
cient Babylonians, p. 221). In Mangaia the souls of those who 
ve not died in battle were taken by the goddess Miru, the hell- 
ddess, and fed on red earth-worms, centipedes, etc. 

It must be left for scholars to express opinion, whether the idea 
their ancestors (all dead people) feeding on mud is an allusion to 
3 original staff of life being the primeval mud out of which all things 
me, or the mud eaten by the dead in the House of Corruption. 

(2) Was the name of a grain generally grown in water confused 

th the name of the mud itself ? 
We have shown that in very many cases the same word was used 
the grain, and the soil in which it grew. Since the words used 
‘rye, barley, wheat, millet, etc., in Europe and Asia, and for rice in 
ia, were all transferable (ava, para, bara, part, vari, etc.), and were 
connected with “ water,” there would seem to be a strong inference 
at grain was first improved from wild grasses in some warm climate 
ere irrigation was necessary. But it should not be forgotten that 
ybably these words originally meant, not grain, but any cultivated 
yp (or enclosure), even fodder (yava) and meadow-grass being 
luded. 

(3) Was there mere verbal confusion of the words for grain and 
1d through word-likeness, quite apart from the fact of lands being 
igated or not ? 

*In a legendary cosmogony of the Maori, given by Taylor in Te Ika a Maui, 
tells us that in the stages of evolution, after ‘‘ the conception,” “ the opening,” 
, comes “ Ko te Pia,” “ Ko te Ware,” “Ko te Hua.” He translates this as 


the Manna” (sugar), ‘‘The Resin” (thickening), ‘‘The Fruit.” If translated 
> Polynesian it would mean, “‘ The Arrowroot,” “ The Ware” (rice 2), The Egg.” 
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A similar source of mistake is so frequent during the stress 
centuries on a language, that it becomes one of the most commc 
causes of error. For instance (a homely instance), it was a puzzle 
Maori scholars for some time, why the European sickle was calle 
toronaihi, until it was found that the word was the corruption of 
sailor-English word, “ draw-knife,” a tool used by whalers ; whale 
having preceded agriculturalists in the aquaintance of the Maor 
Granting that in the coral lands and poorly watered isles of the Sout 
Seas, rice would be an unsuitable crop, the name for it would almo: 
certainly be applied to something else, even of so apparently differer 
a character as slime or mud, especially as words of resembling soun 
had always been in use for water, marsh, etc. 


(4) Was the grain commonly cooked into a sticky or glutinot 
porridge, and the name thence transferred to any viscous, pap-lik 
slimy mess, eventually to mud ? 


In my opinion this question applies to the probable case. Th 
grain should be ground in a mill and made into bread implies # 
invention of the mill or quern (however rude), and a baking oven, 
some substitute for one. By far the most primitive method one ca 
think of is that the grain should be husked by heating or poundir 
until crushed, mixed with water into paste, and then steamed in tl 
earth-oven. The earth-oven (a hole with hot stones on which water 
poured, and the earth banked over) is found all over the world amor 
savages, from Dartmoor to Rarotonga, while cooking utensils, and tl 
baking-oven, are products of far higher civilisation. It may have bee 
noticed in the philological part of this paper that, in Mangareva, va 
means pap or paste (maa, the common native food) well diluted; th 
varivari means pasty, sticky; that Hawaiian wali means soft, li 
paste. Even if we take the traditional account given by Mr. 8. Pen 
Smith, as descriptive of the actual process, we find that Ina, — 
preparing the vari, made it into balls before cooking, as if it was 
the form of paste. I think it highly probable that porridge was in 
before baked bread, and that if vari meant rice in Avaiki, a8 it certain 
did, and does in Madagascar and Southern India, it was not baked 
the far-back primitive days, but was used as masi or mai, or whatey 
other name (all rice names) the Polynesians give to their “stir-about 
That is probably why the widely-spread Polynesian word palu, for mu 
is, in Tongan, balu, to mix with the hands; balua, to beat to a pul, 
baluji, paste; and Samoan palu, to mix, to stir together with 
hands. | 

That rice has been cultivated for ages is certain from its ov 
inherent evidence, as in no other case could it have been develop 
into the more than two hundred varieties known to Eastern grai 
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‘chants. Howitt* says of the, matriarchal tribes of India, “It was 
Asia Minor, or Northern Palestine, where they apparently first found 
how to make the grasses developed into wheat and barley, good 
stitutes for their Indian grass developed into rice, . . . and it was 
Asia Minor that they met the fire-worshipping races or Phrygia, 
9 were worshippers of the Linga before they worshipped fire... . 
was these phallic-worshippers, and the fire worshippers, who 
oduced magic and witchcraft, and added the worship of the mother 
gha to that of the village-mother. It was they who are known in 
lian history as the Maghadas who introduced the growth of millets 
) India as upland crops. They were followed by the growers of 
ley, who are the race from whom the Ooraons claim to be 
cended. .. . They are keen traders, and are so named in the 
+ Veda, but the word pani, by which they are designated, means 
varicious’’ as well as a trader, and this reproach the worst 
cimens of the race thoroughly deserve.”’ 
This extract has many points of interest for us. There are strong 
ses of fire-worship (sun-worship) and phallic worship among the 
oris. Whether the forefathers of the Polynesians ever adored the 
lus or not, they preserved the Indian word linga for phallus 
nis), as we may find it in the Tongan vocabulary.t We are told by 
witt that, among the edible grains of India, rice was first known, 
n millet, then barley. One curious part of the extract from Maori 
lents is that the barley-growing people were called Pani. I have 
wn that the word vari or pari changes into pani, and if we turn to 
snd we find that Pani was personified in Maoriland, as Vari was 
sonified in Rarotonga and India. I have quoted from a legend of 
Maoris to the effect that the sweet potato (kwmara) grew in 
waiki (the unseen world), that is, in the home of Vari. There is 
ther Maori tradition that the kwmara root was almost destroyed, 
was saved by taking refuge “‘ in the belly of Pani’’—her stomach 
the food-store of the kwmara. She was the wife of Tiki, the first 
a, which only means she was of vast antiquity. ‘From Pani 
le the several sacred forms of words used ceremonially by the wise 
1 at planting and harvesting the kumara. It was through Pani 
; “the kumara was procured for the use of man.’’ If it be 
embered that the kwmara was supposed to be the ancestral food of 
3 branch of) the Maori race, and that, as I have tried to point out, 
robably only meant “cultivated food”’ at first, the story that pani, 


*«‘ The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times,” vol. I., 60. 


+Marriner, in the earliest vocabulary of Tongan extant, so gives it, and the 
ich Marist Missionary Dictionary also, but the Rev. Shirley Baker, in his 
ionary, does not, probably from clerical reasons, as linga is a “‘ prohibited ” 
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or traders, introduced grain (bara.or yava) into India becomes 
interest, especially as they represented a race which is said also’ 
have introduced the religious (magical) ceremonies, before unknov 
Best says (Ancient Maoriland, p. 5) that Pani was a very anci 
ancestor, and adds, “To Pani tinaku belonged the food of Hawai 
that is to say, the kumara. This is the reason that that land y 
called Hawaiki, because of the abundance of the food there. Ag 
(page 7) he says, Ko te huhua o nga kai, koia Hawatki, which I read 
“The abundance of food, that is Hawaiki.’’ It may be noticed 
students that hawai and para are given by Best (p. 9) as among: 
kinds of food eaten by the Maori when Hoaki and Taukata brought t 
kumara to them. The kumara was called ti-male, at Nuié (Say: 
Island), as maize was called para-ti in New Zealand. The kumara 
ancient times is scarcely likely to be the edible convolvulus (Ipom 
batata) we now know as kumara. Names of foods get transferred fr 
one staple to another, and there has not yet been found a local 
where the sweet potato of the Maori ‘‘ grows wild among the fern.” 

One of the main questions we should try to settle is, ‘‘ Did 
Maori ever live in a land of wet moist lands, or of lands cultivated 
irrigation?’’ There is good reason to suppose that he did 
Fornander (I., 78) speaks of the lost Polynesian Paradise, Pali 
(again our word pari or vari) as a 

Land with springs of water, fat and moist, 

Land greatly enjoyed by the god. 
That the Polynesians were well acquainted with irrigation is pro 
by the works they executed, and remains of which are still in evider 
The water-races in Hawaii (see Smith’s ‘‘ Hawaiki,” p. 28), 
extensive ditches at Pelorus and the Thames in New Zealand, and 
irrigated cultivations of Tahiti, Rarotonga, Samoa, etc. (for grow 
taro), show that they perfectly understood the methods of lead 
water for growing crops. 

The connection (probable) between the Hawaiki of the Maori | 
Java has been commented on by very many, particularly by © 
authorities, Logan and Fornander. Fornander goes further, | 
traces Hava up to Saba of.the Cushites. I will not try to procee 
far backwards (at present) as this, merely adding that Howitt, speak 
of these Sabans (Arabians), says, ‘‘It was not till they had reac 
the “wet land” of the Euphratean delta, and afterwards of 
Punjaub, that they learnt the religion of the fire-cross, etc. 
Crawford's “ Dictionary of the Indian Islands” (p. 868), under 
word “ Java,” he tells us that the legendary origin of the name am 
the Javanese themselves is from the native word for millet / pant 
italicum) ‘‘ which according to them was the first food of the orig 
inhabitants’; so that, in the belief of the Javanese themselves, 
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d was named for “grain.” He says further, ‘The name which we 
oly to it is correctly Jawa, and is derived from that of the principal 
ion which inhabits it. The word cannot stand by itself, and like 
ny similar ones in the languages of the Archipelago, is as often an 
ective as a noun. When the country is referred to, it is preceded 
some word signifying ‘‘land,” and when it is the people, their 
guage, or anything else, by words having these meanings, as Siti- 
wa, ‘“‘the land of Java’’; Wong-Jiwa, ‘Javan people.’ On 
ntioning this quotation to Mr. Percy Smith, he has shrewdly 
sgested that the S7ti (in Siti-Jawa) would in Polynesian be Hiti, and it 
y be this word which enters so largely into Polynesian locality 
mes, such as Tahiti, Viti, etc. 

Crawfurd calls attention to an ‘absurd and extravagant ’’ 
ropean etymology for Java, which states that it was named from 
, barley, because, he says, barley does not and never did grow in 
va. Respectfully, I urge that this remark misses the point. It is 
ybable that barley did not grow in Java, but yawa or java was a 
me for ‘‘ grain,’’ not for barley only (as I have shown), and was 
ybably introduced and adopted as meaning “grain,” since saba is 
ll the Burmese for rice, and ava Japanese for millet. 

Crawfurd also notes that the ancient Chinese name of Java was 
e-po or Cha-po. Whether this was the original name, before the 
lay immigration, may be investigated further. It may have only 
mn an attempt to say ‘‘ Java,’ but Te Po is a name at the very 
intain-head of Polynesian cosmogony. 

We must not be too sure that the modern Java of the Sunda 
ands is the original Java. Marco Polo refers both to Sumatra and 
va as Ciawa. The Arabs called the islands of the Archipelago 
verally, Jawa, but the name was especially applied by them to 
matra. Logan says that the Bugis apply the name Jawa-jawaka to 
, Moluccas. It is, however, possible that the Hawa (Hawaiki) of 
, Polynesians in Malaysia, was only a transitory stopping place, and 
. exact locality is not of extreme importance. What is of more 
isequence is, that, if the philological part of my paper is accepted, 
was here that ava and vari lost their meanings as “ grain ’’ and kept 
ly the sense of mud or slime. 

Logan (l.c. 174) says of Java, ‘‘ These watered lands are known by 
name of sawah to distinguish them from the dry fields known by 
names of tagal and wmah.” This latter word is not unknown in 
Pacific, or in Europe. It is the Malay Juma, a field, plantation, 
nah, a house. It is the Baju rumah ; San Christoval, ruma; New 
tain, Juma, etc., all meaning “ house.” It is also an Aryan word, 
- English ‘‘ room,’’ used in modern times for “‘chamber’’; but 
eat says, ‘The older meaning is simply ‘space,’ hence a place at 
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table.’ We say, ‘‘ Make room,” for ‘‘ Give more space.” It is 

Icelandic rum, space ; Old High German rum, space, all (vide Ske 
on the Teutonic RU-MA, spacious. This sense of the word appears 
Polynesia as Samoan Juma, in front of, lwma-fale, the space in front 
a house, luma-ava, a morning meal in public. Codrington (‘1 
Melanesians,” p. 304) says, ‘It is not by any accident that a . 
garden, as opposed to an irrigated one, is called wma in Sumatra a 
the New Hebrides.” The Sanscrit vara also means “‘ space,’’ “‘ roon 


Logan (l.c. 868) writing under “ Rice,” says, ‘‘ In Java the lanc 
permanently laid out into small chequered fields of a perch or so ea 
surrounded by a dyke not exceeding a foot high, to retain the wa 
which is frequently supplied by brooks and rivers. This is the k 
of land properly known by the name of sawah. In Featherma 
“ Social History of the Races of Mankind,’’ p. 821, he, writing of 1 
agriculture of Battahs, says, ‘“‘ In the sawas, or marsh lands, which | 
artificially irrigated, the rice is first sown broadcast, in small beds, a 
after a growth of fourteen days the small sprouts are transplanted 
parallel rows in the prepared fields, which are regularly flooded. . 
The water supply is mostly regulated by the natural conditions of | 
ground, with but little artificial aid; in some parts of the count 
however, the fields are bordered by straight canals, which are fr 
three to four miles long, and since the water is higher than the surf: 
of the adjoining fields, it permeates through the banks and keeps | 
crop in a moist condition.” 


It is easy to see, from the above quotations, why the name of « 
or sawa should become not only a name for wet land, for ditch, wat 
course, etc., but also for a line or row (of plants), for bank, fer 
division, etc. What is not so easy to convey to the reader is - 
“squashiness ” of a wet rice country; the plashing buffaloes, © 
inundated fields, the sets of rice planted out by men standing in 
flooded fields. I would refer enquirers to that most beautift 
illustrated book, ‘‘ Burma,’’ by Max and Bertha Ferrars, and ask th 
to note such pictures as ‘“‘ Ploughing Wet Ground with Buffalo,” : 
“ Putting out the Rice Plants.’’ The authors of this work say (p._ 
‘‘Rice in the husk is called saba (English paddy). The grain ke 
best in the husk, and is stored in bins (sabaji) of bamboo wat 
smeared with clay.’ Thus sabaji means “ rice-holder,” and the w 
in the mouth of Samaans would be Savaii, which is their rendering 
Hawaiki or Avaiki. Again, the authors of “Burma,” say (p. 
‘The buffalo-pen is made near the house, if possible in a water-log, 
spot, where the animals can wallow in the mud which protects th 
from the bites of gad-flies and mosquitoes. ... . They frequent 
streams and lagoons.” 
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Howitt (l.c. pref. xxxiii.) remarks that Kore, the name of Corn- 
baby, represents the seed-grain. This Corn-baby is the last sheaf tied 
in the harvest-field, and Frazer (‘‘ The Golden Bough,” II., 217) shows 
that this is a representation of Proserpine, who is in Greek called Kore, 
“the maiden.’ But Howitt also points out that, as ‘the seed of life,” 
she is identical with Bahu or Bohu, the Void. Sayce says, of this 
latter personage (l.c. 262), that she was the great Mother-Deep, and 
“represented the waters of the abyss in their original chaotic state, 
before they were reduced to order by the creator Ea. She seems to 
have been the Bohu of Genesis, the Baau of the Pheenician 
Sanchonianthon, whose Greek interpreter identifies her with the 
night, and makes her the mother of the first mortal man. The 
Semitic Bohu, however, was no deity, much less a goddess; the word 
signifies merely ‘‘emptiness.’’ The Greeks and Romans continued 
this idea, as we may find in Diodorus Siculus (L., Lc. vii.), in which 
Night is personified as the source of all things—the passive productive 
principle of the universe.* 


Bohu, or Bau, representing ‘‘ Night,” is most probably the Tongan 
Bo, or Maori Po, the Night. The Maori cosmogony begins at Kore, 
“the void,” and next proceeds to Po, “‘ the Night.’ I consider that the 
words have too rational a sense in the Polynesian mind to mean any- 
thing but their most plain and direct signification. ‘‘ Out of the Void, 
through Darkness, to Light’’ is the orderly and the traditional 
sequence. Therefore, if Bo or Po (Night) became a personage, either 
as ‘‘the Mother,’ or as “the Black Ox,” or if Kore became the 
daughter of Ceres, and as such “the Seed-corn,” these are only later 
growths of myth and fancy, perhaps arising from Bo also meaning 
“ ox,’’ and Kore, ‘‘maiden.’’ But it is curious that Kore, one of the 
Maori ‘‘ names of origin,’’ should be used elsewhere for ‘“ seed-corn.”’ 


There is one meaning of ava, as used in the South Seas, which has 
not yet been treated of, viz., as the slightly intoxicating and fermented 
beverage obtained from the masticated or bruised roots of the pepper- 
tree (piper methysticum). In Tahiti it is called ava, in Hawaii awa, 
but it is more generally known as kava, and it is only called ava in 
dialects which have lost the true k. It is formed, in my opinion, on 
the root KAV, to chew or ruminate,+ and I only introduce it in this 


*Just as Vari was to the Indians, and the ‘‘ Very Beginning” to the 
Rarotongans. As she was really ‘‘no deity,” that may account for no altars being 
erected to her in Rarotonga, though altars were erected to her children, the gods. 


It is not to be understood that, in any suggestion made in this article, I retreat 
from my former position in regard to ‘“‘cow-words” in Polynesian. The Polynesian 
kau, to swim, and vaka, a canoe, are (as cow and vacca) part of the ancient Indo- 
Europeon cattle-language, because the water-buffalo was the water-crossing and 
water-wallowing creature. By its aid, when living, they crossed the flood ; later, 
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form to allow further notice of the intoxicants prepared for fermenta 
tion. In Formosa a drink named boar is prepared by chewing rice anc 
barley, and with the spittle making an intoxicant. In Motu kava mean 
to be crazed; in Macassar kawa is coffee, evidently from the Arabi 
quahweh, or Persian qahwah, coffee. But in Maori kawa means a smal 
bed in a garden, just as awa does—so the k may be excrescent. In th 
South Seas ava or kava is essentially a ceremonial drink. Not onlyi 
a “ kava-drinking”’ a solemn affair, but sometimes a distinctly religiou 
ceremony. In Samoa, if sickness occurred in a family, a libation o 
ava was poured out on the ground to the honour of the gods. It wa 
supposed originally to have come from heaven, and drink offering 
were poured out in times of plenty. In Hawaii awa was a sacrificia 
offering, and a sign of worship. In Mangaia, offerings of chewed kar 
were made to Tane arua moana. In Ponape the betel-nut, for chewing 
is carried in a wrapper which is called kavakava-atua* (atua, god). W 
have already seen, on the authority of Skeat, that the roots MAD, t 
chew, and MAD, to be drunk, originally had the sense of ‘‘ to be wet. 
Howitt (l.c. I., 479), speaking of “‘ the men of the red race, the sons 0 
the father-god Ra,’ says that they, pushing eastward to India 
‘“‘ repudiated the intoxicated inspiration of the spirit-drinking prophet 
of the Kushite race. . . . who substituted the male god Soma for th 
mother-moon Sina-vali.’”” The Polynesians certainly know the mothe 
moon as Sina or Hina, but it is here joined with that other name o 
the great mother Vari or Vali. Howitt adds that the Sindhava, a 
ancient name of India (Sindhu is the River Indus, and from Sindhi 
comes Hindustan), was named for the moon-god Sin (of Babylon). 

If we turn again to Howitt for an explanation of his expressiol 
‘intoxicated inspiration,’’ we shall find a description of Indian “ fire 
walking ”’ (as still practised in Polynesia), and how ardent spirits wer 
drunk by the wizard-priests. These spirits were “made from ric 
fermented after it had been boiled.”’ It is still called in hymns madhu 
once distilled from honey, and known to Western people as mead. A 
the sun-feasts the young men and. women of the Ho Kol “ go roun 
successively from village to village for weeks together, drinking an 
dancing in each, and singing songs derived from antiquity,” a custor 
resembling the Areoi festivals in Tahiti. In the Ho Kol ceremonie 
to deceased ancestors, the offerings made were of rice to the earlies 


they used the inflated hides for rafts (as they still do on the Tigris and Indus rivers, 
and later still the hide, stretched over bent pieces of wood, formed the coracle, an 
was the mother of the boat and ship. The Maori ngau, to chew, is the Chines 
ngau, & cow, and the idea of ‘ ruminant,” in the word kau, stretches over a 
Europe and Asia, except where vak or vach took its place. | 


“Which is the present name for that variety of kawa which in druuk i 
Rarotonga.—Enrror. | 
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‘fathers,” and of parched barley or roasted corn to the later ‘‘ fathers.” 
The grain offered to the latter, the parisnut, had to be bought of a 
long-haired man, a sign of the northern race. 

In conclusion, I will deal briefiy with another name of the “ cradle 
land,” besides Hawaiki and Varinga. That name is Asia or Atia. It 
is often mentioned in the South Seas, sometimes in connection with 
Vari, as Atia te Varinga, which Mr. Smith translates as ‘‘ Atia the be- 
riced.” Dr. Fraser printed (Poly. Journal VI., 25), in an old Samoan 
sreation-chant, the line, ‘The fono (council) of Asia, the fono of 
Assembly,”’ and adds in a note, ‘‘ the name Asia or Atia occurs also in 
the traditions of the Rarotongans, for they say that their ancestor-land 
was in Atia.” Mr. F. W. Christian, dealing with the Marquesas, also 
called the attention of scholars to Asia being an ancient place-name of 
the Polynesians. Gill (‘Savage Life in Polynesia,’ p. 39) says that 
the native account of Atia was that it was “an enclosure,”* out of 
which the primary gods of Rarotonga came. It thus agrees with the 
Zend vara, enclosure, the Paradise from which the original Aryans 
came, or wherein they once abode (see the Zend Avesta). 


The word in Greek is sometimes written as Asia,+ sometimes Asis. 
Unable in any book to which I could gain access, to obtain an 
etymology of “ Asia,’ I applied for help to Professor Wall, of Christ- 
church College. He replied, in a letter to me, as follows: ‘‘ Asia was a 
town in Lydia, and the name was thence extended to include the whole 
of Asia Minor, in 129 B.C., at the foundation of the Roman Province, 
and thence applied to the whole continent. The Lydian town was 
called Asis, and as there is a Greek word asis (orc) meaning “ mud,” 
‘< slime,’’ I suppose this to have been the origin of the town’s name.” 

I am aware of the remarks of Herodotus (Mel. IV., 45) on the 
subject, but they were mere repetitions of hearsay, and his derivation 
of the word from Asia, the wife of Prometheus, is hardly more 
valuable than that from Asia, the wife of the Pharoah, who brought 
up Moses, or from Asia, the wife of the Pharoah, who ‘ knew not 
Joseph.” 

If we turn to Pliny’s “‘ Natural History,” xviii., 16, we shall find 
that, among the Taurini, rye was called asia. We have already seen 
that rye and rice are the same word originally, though applied 
lifferently by Eastern and Western peoples, and that it meant ‘‘grain.” 
There is no suggestion here that the Polynesians ever knew Asia by 
its name as a Roman province—only that a place name of the ancient 
Polynesians meant both “grain” and ‘‘ mud.” If then hava, para, 


*See “‘ Hawaiki,” the glorious place built by Tu-te-rangi-marama.—Ep1ror. 


+Asia in Pindar, O. 7. 34; Soph. O. C. 694; but Asis in Gischy, Pers. 270, 
Supp. 547. 
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vari, and asia, all meant “ grain” and “mud,” shall we not regard i 
as a most extraordinary coincidence that these words should be give 
as the birth-place of the Polynesian race ? 

I do not insist that my hypothesis as to the place-names bein 
food-names is the truth. I have in the most incomplete way (and on 
I feel to be distressingly feeble) presented a collection of data whic: 
may support the hypothesis. I hope the subject will receive considera 
tion from those able to treat it, not so much in criticism as wit! 
judicial severity. Voluminous as the notes I have given are, I fee 
sure that there are whole fields of evidence omitted (even within m, 
knowledge), if I could only survey them and present their valuabl 
products to others. 


ee ~S8 


————————— 


THE OCCUPATION OF WAI-RARAPA BY 
NGATI-KAHU-NGUNU. 


By §. Percy Smiru. 


occupies the Wairarapa district, but there are many sub-tribes 

who are known by various names included within that 
cognomen. Roughly speaking, it may be said that this tribe occupies 
all the East coast of New Zealand from Cook’s Straits to the Mahia 
Peninsula, and inland as far as the Remu-taka, Tararua, Ruahine, 
Kai-manawa, and Ahi-manawa Mountains, and the continuation of 
those ranges northwards, to Wai-kare-moana Lake. They thus 
occupy a much larger area, and are a more numerous tribe than any 
other in the Colony. 

But Ngati-Kahu-ngunu have not always lived in this territory. 
Prior to their appearance on the scene, many other tribes—some now 
extinct—have occupied the same area, but have been driven out or 
become absorbed in the existing tribe. Some of these prior inhabitants 
belonged to the tangata-whenua, or aboriginal tribes found here on 
the arrival of the fleet of canoes from Tahiti and Rarotonga, circa 1350. 
Most of the history of these original people has now become lost in the 
mists of the past, though occasionally a few references to them are 
found in the traditions of the later occupants. Amongst these earliest 
tribes was the great Tini-o-Awa people, who have played such an 
important part in many districts of New Zealand. They take their 
name—‘ the many of Awa ’’—from the youngest son of Toi-kai-rakau, 
who was named Te Awa-nui-a-rangi, and who flourished, according to 
the best genealogies, about 27 generations ago. Little is known of 
their history in these parts, but they were a very numerous people 
when first the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu made their appearance in the times 


lat action ine is the general name of the tribe that now 
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of Taraia and Rakai-hiku-roa, the chiefs who led the first migration 
from Poverty Bay to Hawke Bay, fighting their way through the 
Wairoa district and on to Here-taunga (which name includes all th 
country around Napier, Hastings, etc.). Rakai-hiku-roa led his party 
from Poverty Bay, by way of Te Mahia Peninsula, and fought his way 
through to the Wairoa, where they were joined by a second party wh 
had come inland from the same place, under Taraia. At the Wairo: 
River the people of the place—who were probably some of thi 
tangata-whenua tribe of Ngati-Ruapani—refused the invaders the loa 
of canoes to cross the river. Upon this, Taraia and his friend 
engaged in some undertaking, the nature of which was forgotten b; 
my informant,* but which greatly excited the curiosity of the opposin, 
people, so much so, that they manned a canoe and sent it across th 
river to ascertain what was going on. This canoe was captured b: 
Taraia, who thus secured to his people a means of crossing thi 
formidable river. 


Leaving the bulk of the party with the women and children at th 
Wairoa,t Taraia, with a few chosen men, started on an explorin, 
expedition to spy out the strength of the people occupying Here-taunga 
At the mouth of the river now named the Esk, he found a numerou 
people occupying the Kai-mata and Heipipi pas—both of which are stil 
in a fair state of preservation, the first situate on the hills directl 
south of where the Napier- Wairoa coach road junctions with the Es 
Valley road, and the second on the limestone hills, about one-fourt! 
of a mile north of the present village of Petane, and overlooking th 
Napier- Wairoa Road. t 

The people of this part where very numerous, but like all th 
tangata-whenua, not such able warriors as the descendants of the grea 
migration of 1350. Taraia, finding Heipipi pa too strong to b 
stormed by his small force, resorted to a strategem to cause th 
occupants of the pa to come forth, and thus give him a better chan 
At early dawn a number of his warriors, dressed in their dark mat; 
proceeded to the beach, which is about three-eighths of a mile frot 
Heipipi, and there laid down just at the edge of the breakers, imitatin 
the action of seals.{ Directly this was observed from the pa a numbe 
of unarmed men rushed down to secure the prey, upon which Taraia 


*I obtained some of these particulars from Judge Mackay—probably the Wair« 
incident was the “ Tiekitia,’’ Hine-kura’s haka, mentioned in the song, supra. 
may add that the Society hopes shortly to publish a translation of a somewhat fu 


account of the reasons which led these people to migrate from Poverty Bay. j 


It seems probable that the old Chief Rakai-hiku-roa remained with those le 
behind at the Wairoa, and came on subsequently with them to Here-taunga. 


{One story says haku, a large fish ; another, a whale. ; 
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arriors arose and commenced killing the people of the pa. The other 
eople of Heipipi had lined the steep seaward face of the pa, watching 
jhe operations below, no doubt with pleasant anticipations of the feast 
of seal-flesh which was to follow. On seeing, however, the supposed 
seals rise up, and commence killing their relatives and friends, a 
great shout arose, and a messenger was despatched to Tu-nui-o-rangi, 
their Chief, and tohwnga (or priest), a man gifted, according to his 
descendants, with wonderful powers of makutu, or sorcery. He was 
lying in a little cave in the limestone rocks that strew the ground near 
the pa, which is to be seen to this day, but came forth at once, and, 
calling on his atwa, Kahu-kura, exercised his powers to save the 
remnant of his people fleeing across the flat from their enemies. The 
atua caused flames to start up in front of the pursuers, and blast them, 
thus stopping the pursuit, and by which 


Tu-nui-a-rangi many of them were burnt up. Such is the 
Whakapapa story told by Henare Pohio, the descendant 
Ngatata of Tu-nui-o-rangi, and the present chief of 
Te Ao-maru ; 

Buaetcapake hail pa, just north of the Hsk 
Taranga River. 

Te Arai-hua Whatever may have been the real cause 
Pukupuku of Taraia’s defeat, the fact remains that he 


Tu-tawh wy A88 
2 alhearsi abandoned the attempt to take Heipipi, and 


Te Teira-te-Paea travelled on southward with his party, until 

Anaru-Kume he came to the Tutae-kuri, a few miles up 

which river he found Te Tini-o-Awa, and the 

Maru-iwi tribes, living in immense pas, the remains of which are still 

to be seen at Otarata and other places, Taraia and his friends 

attacked the upper pa and took it, and then made peace with those 
living in the lower pa. 

Ngati-Kahu-ngunu had now secured a footing in the rich district 
of Here-taunga, and therefore sent back to the Wairoa for the women 
and children, and the warriors left behind. They came in several 
canoes, and after a fight with the tanyata-whenua at Aro-paoa-nui, 
proceeded up the Tutae-kuri River as far as the pa of Te Tini-o-Awa. 
This latter people, on seeing the numbers in his canoes, imagined that 
Taraia had returned with a stronger force for the purposes of 
exterminating them. The Maru-iwi people fled northward, eventually 
reaching Poverty Bay, from whence they moved on over the mountains 
to Opotiki, thence to Te Wai-mana River, where they settled for a 
time, but were eventually driven out by Ngati-Awa, and migrated up 
the Rangi-taiki Valley, down the Wai-punga, and finally disappeared 
a3 a tribe near the place called Te Pohue, on the Napier-Taupo road— 
disappearing, as the old song says, down a deep chasm as they fled in 
she dark :— 
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Ko te heke ra o Maru-iwi, toremi ai ki te reinga. 

(Like the) descent of Maru-iwi, who disappeared to Hades. 
The story of Maru-iwi is a long and interesting one, but is not further 
connected with this sketch. 


Te Tini-o-Awa, in their alarm at Taraia’s approach, abandoned 
their pa, and fled for safety to the impenetrable forests of Tamaki, or 
the Seventy-mile Bush, where they settled down for a time with the 
tangata-whenua tribe of Te Tini-o-Rua-tamore, who then occupied the 
numerous pas eastward of the present town of Dannevirke, in the 
country known as Nga-paeruru. Te Tini-o-Awa were found 
dwelling there by the Rangi-tane tribe, some time later, and were 
driven from there, migrating southwards to Ihu-raua, Pahaoa, etc., 
in mid-Wairarapa. 

Through causes with which I am not acquainted, this wandering 
tribe again moved southward, and occupied the country around Te 
Kawakawa, or Cape Palliser, where their pas may still be seen. From 
this time onward their history is lost, but it is probable that many 
crossed the Straits to the South Island. The present names of the 
pas near Te Kawakawa are said to have been given by the subsequent 
irruption of Ngati-Ira, a Northern tribe from Poverty Bay, and who 
were in occupation of Port Nicholson at the time of the Patu-one- 
Tuwhare expedition of 1822-28. 


It is probable that the numerous remains of stone walls to be 
found along the eastern shores of Palliser Bay, were the work of Te 
Tini-o-Awa. They are more extensive than anything of the kind to be 
found in New Zealand, and were raised apparently as the boundaries 
of cultivations. 


Te Huhuti, the lady who emulated the feat of Hine-moa, is said to 
have been a sister of Taraia, but not, I think, of Taraia the conqueror. 
She swam across Te Roto-a-Tara lake, to her lover Te Whatu-i-Apiti, 
as related by Sir George Grey, in his ‘‘ Nga Mahinga.”’ 


It is not easy to fix the date of Taraia’s and Rakai-hiku-roa’s 
invasion of Heretaunga, as the genealogical tables exhibit great 
discrepancies, through (I think) the deeds of one Taraia having been 
confounded with those of another man of the same name. But it was 


probably about 16 or 17 generations ago, or, say, about the years 1500 
to 1525. 
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The following table shows this :—* 
TANGATA-WHENUA Linzs. Neati-Kanu-neunv Line. 
Jrotu® Awa-tope 


Whatu-ma moa Maru-iwi 


." sale vat Hine-tu=Tu-nui-o-rangi? Kahu-kura-kotare 
ou-rere Pare-tara-roal Whaene 
Hou-pane Tu-pouri-ao Ringo-iri 
Tai-wiri Rumakina Ru-wiki 
| | | 
) Bai bopoin 2 Kure-lawbiti = Kearoa Pou-whare-kura 
Tama-noho-rangi Rua-tapu 
Keora-tawhiti = Tura-uwha Tama-ira 
io kare T Rangi-tu-ehu Taraia No. 24 5 Sees Waa a 
dine-i-ao = Rangi-tau-mahu Hika-wera 
Te Hhnuti = Te Whatdcicapiti Taraia (brother of Te Huhuti) 
| 
Te ee Hine-manu 
fe Rangi-ka-whiua Tara-ha 
Manawa-kawa Tu-te-rangi 
fe Rangi-koia-anake Tu-monokia 
Te Spake? Renata-Kawepo® 
NOTES. 


1Jt was in the days of Pare-tara-roa that Taraia attacked the Tini-o-Awa, at 
deipipi, etc. 
2 This is Tu-nui-o-rangi, priest and chief of Heipipi 


3 Orotu is the ancestor who gave his (? or her) name to Port Ahuriri=Te 
Vhanganui-o-Orotu. 


4 It is said that in the times of this Taraia, Heretaunga was conquered, which 
annot possibly be reconciled with the facts stated in ! and *. 


5 Is Te Huhuti, who swam across Te Roto-a-Tara (see ante). 


6 Both these chiefs died at Here-taunga, at the end of the 19th Century, at a 
onsiderable age. 


*Supplied to me by Judge Mackay. 
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The following song—collected by Mr. T. W. Lewis—is interesting 
as describing many of the migrations and battles of Ngati-Kahu- 
ngunu :— 

He orrori. 
Torikiriki ai te tangi mai i tawhiti 
Ko Niniwa-i-te-rangi, 
E tangi, E Hine! Kia whakarongo mai 
Rei-kura, Rei-maru, Rei-waro, 
Nga tangata tena nana i kai 
To ratou teina, te kuamara,— 
Te tama a te tane muri-manu a Pani, 
A Tai-nui-a-rangi. 


E tangi, E Hine ! 

No te matenga hoki taua o te whanau o Paikea 
I to ratou matenga i te Whiri-purei—e—i, 

No te hokinga mai o Pai, i waho ra, 

Ka noho i a Pane, ko Ue-te-koroheke, 

Ko Ue-roa, ko Porou-rangi, ko Rakai-hiku-roa, 
Ko taua, —e—i. 


E tangi, E Hine! 

He morehu ra hoki taua, 

No te matenga i Te Rawhiti-roa, 

No te Putakari e, i mate ai Purupuru—e, 
Ka whati mai taua ia Paea, 

I a Rakai-paka, i a Kahu-tau-rangi, 

I a Kahu-tapere, 

I mahue atu ai to taua kainga, 
Turanga-nui-a-Rua, —e, 

Ka whati mai taua, ka haere i te ara, 

Ka whai Kahu-paroro i a Puru, 

Ko Kahu-paroro ano, 

Ka whai Hauhau, ko Hauhau ano, 

Ka ora te ngakau o te iwi i mate, 

Ka haka a Hine-kura i tona haka, i Te Wairoa, 
Koia “ Tieketia ’—e— 

Ka hara mai taua, ka tae ki Aro-paoa-nui, 
Ka whai Taranga-a-Kahn-taea 

Ka rere a Hine-pare ki runga ki te kohatu ; 
Tangi taukiri ai, 

‘““Waia o nga tane! akuanei te hanga kino 
‘‘O tenei wahine ka matakitakitia 
‘BE era nga tangata.” 

Katahi ka tahur mai ona tungane 
Tete mai ano, pahore mai ano, 

Ko taua puta, ko Wai-koau. 

Ka mate i reira Rakai-wiriwiri—e— 
Ka hara mai taua ka tae ki Here-pu, 
Ka whaihanga Taraia i tona whare, 
Ka makaia tona potiki 

Hei whatu mo te pou-tua rongo, 

O tona whare, o te Raro-akiaki— e—. 


Nou anake, E Hine! 
Nga tupuna i riri i nehe ra 
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I pau ai ena tangata, 

Ko Te Rau-pare, ko Kirikiri-a-Kai-paua, 

Ka riro i a Nga-oko-i-te-rangi, 

Tapapa noa Te Hanapu, 

E wha taua ki Tuinga-ra; Kore noa iho, 

Ka whakatika tera, 

He rau te moenga o Ngai-Te-Ao, 

Hara mai a Hopu ki a taua, 

I Kahu-tara ra, i Rau-kawa ra e noho ana, 
Katahi ka hoatu ko Hua-tokitoki 

Ko Whai-kekeno he pa horo, 

No te hokinga mai ki muri ra, 

Ko Te Puta-kari, ko Opeango, ko Kai-tahi—e— 
Tae rawa mai ki te kainga nei 

Ka pahau ki Whaitiri-nui, 

Ko Kai-wai ano, ko Manga-o-tai, 

Ko Pipi ki te Ngutu-o-te-manu, 

Ka kukume te tangata ki te po—e— 

Katahi ka hoatu ko Rakau-titaha, 

Ko Nga-hape, ko Te Koau, ko Mangai-hinahina, 
Whakaawatea ake, ko Te Puta-kari, koun—e— 
Ka kitea i reira to te tane ahuatanga—e — 


Noho mai E Hine! i te kainga 

I hutoke ai te ure o o tupuna, 

I to taua nohoanga i te Wai-o-paka na, 
Mo Wairea, mo Tupae, mo Te Ati-nuku, 
Ka atea nga tataramoa ki tahaki, 

Ka riro te kainga i a taua—e—, 


Hara mai # Hine! na runga o te hiwi 

Ki Te Ahi-rara nei, whakatekateka mai ai, 
He whenua ka moai noa e—i o tupuna—e— 
I a’ Te Whare-mako, i a Te Mango, 

Ia Whakahemo, te tangata, 

Ki roto o Here-taunga e—i—.* 


We now come to the occupation of Lower Wai-rarapa by Ngati- 
Kahu-ngunu. The people had settled down at Heretaunga, after their 
arrival from Poverty Bay, under Taraia and Kahu-kura-nui (? Rakai- 
hiku-roa), and had increased in numbers, spreading out over the 
fertile lands in that neighbourhood. Here they remained in peace for 
some few generations, until about 13 generationst ago trouble arose, 
as follows :— 

Near Te Mata, eastward of the present town of Havelock, was a 
kumara cultivation named Kaha-ruma, which became the subject of a 
fierce dispute between Hine-te-rangi, a lady of rank, and Rakai- 
werohia, a chief of those times. This led to much fighting, in which 
numbers of people took part—some supporting Hine-te-rangi, others 
Rakai-werohia—and ended in the latter’s party being defeated, and the 

*I postpone translating this interesting song until I can clear up some doubtful 
points. 


+ See the four Genealogical Tables at the end, three of which are fairly 
consistant, but the fourth differs very much. 
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death of their chief, Rakai-werohia, at Oruarei, which so exercised 
them that they decided to leave the district and seek for other lands to 
dwell in. Accordingly a large party left for the South by canoes, the 
following being the principal leaders, and the names of their canoes— 


Chief Rakai-rangi Canoe ‘“‘ Whakaeanga-rangi ” 
Rangi-tawhanga “ Whakaeanga-rangi ” 
Pouri “Te Maka-whiu ” 
Tu-te-miha “« Pokai-kaha ”’ 
Tuputa “« Whai-tomuri ” 


Kari-whare 


The expedition sailed down the east coast to Palliser Bay, and 
landed on the east side of the outlet to Wai-rarapa Lake. Here they 
found Te Rerewa and his tribe of Rangi-tane dwelling, who at that 
time owned the whole of Southern Wai-rarapa. Te Rerewa’s house, 
called Te Wharau-o-Kena, was situated a little to the north of the 
present ferry reserve, near the outlet of the lake. Here the expedition 
was welcomed by the people of the place, and after the usual feast and 
complimentary speeches, Te Rangi-tawhanga explained to his hosts the 
object of their journey. Te Rerewa replied, ‘‘ F kore taku kainga e 
riro i a koutou kakahu me o koutou patu. Kia penei ko te ipu o to 
koutou tupuna, katahi ka riro taku kainga” (My lands will not be 
parted with for your garments and weapons; but if it were the bowl 
of your ancestor, then indeed might an exchange be effected). Ngati- 
Kahu-ngunu at once understood that their canoes were referred to by 
Te Rerewa, for Te Rerewa had explained that he and all his people 
were about to migrate to the South Island. So Te Rangi-tawhanga 
replied that they would be willing to exchange the canoes for Te 
Rerewa’s country, adding that he thought the canoes they owned 
were not an equivalent for so great a stretch of land, but if Te Rerewa 
would show them a totara forest they would hew out some more 
canoes, to make the number up to seven. This was agreed to, and 
then Ngati-Kahu-ngunu were shown some trees, and dubbed out three 
more canoes. In the meantime Te Rerewa had made arrangements 
with other chiefs of his tribe who were to accompany him, for the 
cession of their lands. But some of Rangi-tane decided to remain. 
Te Rerewa now took leave of Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, saying, ‘‘ Hei konet 
ra! Ma koutou te hewa ki a Rangi-tane, tena ano au te hoki na; ma 
Rangi-tane te hewa ki a koe, haere aki nei au, oti ake. Hei konei! 
(Remain here! Should you wrong Rangi-tane (who are left here) I 
shall return ; but if Rangi-tane wrongs you, I shall be gone and not 
return. Remain here!) In this Te Rerewa expressed the feeling that 
those of Rangi-tane left behind must suffer the consequences if they 
wronged Ngati-Kahu-ngunu. He and his people then took their 
departure in the canoes for Wairau, in the South Island. . 
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After the departure of Te Rerewa, Ngati-Kahu-ngunu proceeded 
inland as far as Potaka-kura-tawhiti—of which pa Te Whakamana, 
of Rangi-tane, was chief—a pa situated on the banks of the Rua- 
mahanga River. This chief confirmed and concluded the cession of 
the country to Ngati-Kahu-ngunu. In the morning he conducted 
Ngati-Kahu-ngunu to the top of a hill named Puke-wharariki, situated 
on the west side of the Aorangi Range, near Bull Hill. Here he 
explained the names of places, and the properties for which each was 
noted; for instance, Te Uhiroa, a lake beyond Pupu-wharau-roa, 
where eels in great numbers are caught at the falls at the outlet of the 
lake-—-which are two, named respectively Makahakaha and Whangaehu 
—Rapa-rimu, a pua-tahere, or bird preserve ; Manga-tarera, where 
eels, and kokopu are caught in plenty in the taeroto (sedgy pools). 

From here the migration proceeded to tawnaha-whenua (to name 
and take possession of) the country, and divide it up. Rakai-rangi 
and Pouri, in their journey came to a certain ridge named Rangi-tumau 
(about three miles north of Masterton) from which they beheld a 
beautiful country that excited their wonder. Not knowing the original 
name they called it Te-whenua-kite-a-Rakai-rangi-raua-ko-Pouri (the 
land discovered by Rakai-rangi and Pouri). And so Ngati-Kahu- 
ngunu parcelled out the land to their various families. 

But Rangi-tane still lived in the land in some parts, and naturally 
trouble soon arose between them and the newcomers; indeed, until 
the days of Te Miha, great-grandson of Rangi-tawhanga, there are 
indications that Ngati Kahu-ngunu (or some of them) lived under the 
mana of the former tribe. The first trouble that arose was due to the 
Rangi-tane tribe, who killed one of the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu named Te 
Ao-turuki. Rakai-rangi (one of the immigrant chiefs), together with 
others, raised a tawa and proceeded to attack the Rangi-tane pas. 
They took one pa named Okahu, but the Rangi-tane chief named 
Rakai-moana escaped and fled. When he reached Pari-nui-a-kuaka 
he made a shade of manuka branches for his eyes, and looking back 
beheld his pa being consumed by fire—hence were these people named 
‘“Uhi-manuka”’ (Tea-tree-shade). Great numbers of Rangi-tane were 
killed in this fighting, but as they were the aggressors, Te Rerewa, 
mindful of his parting words, did not return to help his tribe. A 
brother of Te Whakamana’s, named Turanga-tahi, was captured 
amongst the other Rangi-tane prisoners and saved alive by Rakai-rangi 
casting over him his own cloak, the name of which was ‘‘ Nga-wahine- 
kaira.”” At the end of the fighting, the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, seeing 
their prisoner remaining amongst them, fat and plump as he was, 
desired to eat him; but he had been saved by their chief, so escaped 
the oven. But they gave him a nick-name, Te Hiakai-ora-a-Ngati- 
Kahu-ngunu. 
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After the above events Ngati-Kahu-ngunu settled down in peace in: 
the land for some generations—apparently until the days of Te Hiha, 
who was a great warrior! 

and leader of his people. 


Te Rangi-tawhanga = Whai-tongarerewa He owned many pa tuwa- 
——_ tawata (pallisaded pas). He 

1Te Umu-tabi "Te Toenga was a great-grandson of the 
Te awakens immigrant Te Rangi-ta- 
Te Hiha whanga. It was in his 
Te Weranga time that #Ngati-Kahu- 


Hine-tarewa 


marie ; ngunu arose and, under 
Hine-ki-runga-te-rangi 


his leadership, threw off the 
yoke—such as it was—of 
Rangi-tane, and either ex- 

2Te Miha-o-te-rangi brothers of terminated or expelled them, 

*Ratima Te-Miha Wie /Ta rence. for that tribe had again 

‘Meiha Te-Miha originated the trouble by 

and their children and killing some of Ngati-Kahu- 

Hi pe Mapes ngunu. From that time, as 

my informant expresses it, 

the ‘‘ Crown grants of the canoes have became permanent.’’ Pari-o- 

punehu was the chief pa of Te Miha, from which he sent forth his 

words to the tribe—‘‘ So-and-so, you will go to such a place, to your 

kakahi lake, and there dwell. You, So-and-so, will go and dwell 

yonder, to your awa-patete ; whilst you, So-and-so, will return to your 

paua rock, and live there.” In the days of Te Hiha, Ngati-Kahu- 

ngunu settled down finally on the lands, each family on its own estate. 

‘* Are not all these things recorded in the Native Land Court cases of 
Marama and Mapuna-tea ?’ asks my informant. 

It was during these troublous times that a chief of Ngati-Kahu- 
ngunu, named Nga-oko-i-te-rangi, was murdered (kohuru) by some of 
his own tribe, which led to a great deal of fighting, and involved tribes 
even so far distant as the Wairoa, for Te Ra-ka-to of that place, whe 
was connected with the murdered man, came down with a force tc 
attack ‘Te Miha, which he did by besieging the latter’s pa named Te 
Wha-koene, but without much result, for neither side suffered much 
and then they made peace, when presents were exchanged, Te Mihe 
giving a slab of green jade named “ Moto-i-rua,” and Tukaiora gave 
a mere named “ Te Whiti-patato ”’ and a maro. 


After this there was peace in Wai-rarapa until the early year: 
of the nineteenth century, when occurred the great troubles betweet 
Ngati-Kahu-ngunu and Te Ati-Awa tribes of Taranaki (who, at tha 


1Te Tarewa = Te Kekerengu* 


* Of Ngati-Ira, killed at Kekerengu, South Island, about 1825. 
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time, occupied Port Nicholson), which resulted in the fights at Te 
Tarata, near the outlet to Wai-rarapa Lake, west side, and the 
storming of Pehi-katea pa by Te Ati-Awa, in 1884. 

The above notes are a very brief sketch of the occupation of 
Southern Wai-rarapa, and are chiefly noteworthy as illustrating the 
peaceful cession of a large territory from one tribe to another. 


Eastern and Mid-Wai-rarapa were occupied at very nearly the 
same time, but by a different section of Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, and by a 
different method. It was due to the action of the same lady—Hine- 
te- rangi—whose people defeated the first party and caused them to 
emigrate. It appears that this lady took a fancy to some very superior 
flax growing in a spot which had been rahwi, or reserved by its owner 
for special purposes. She cut a small bundle of it, and on her return 
was seen by Mahanga, to whom the flax belonged. He suspected the 
source from which the flax was obtained, and taxed Hine-te-rangi with 
taking it. She acknowledged having done so, at which Mahanga 
rated her soundly, and taking a leaf from the lady’s bundle, struck her 
lightly on the body with it. This led to serious consequences, for the 
people of the two parties flew to arms, and in the fight that ensued 
Mahanga’s side got the worst of it. He and his people decided to 
follow the example of Rangi-tawhanga, and migrate to Pahaua, lately 
in the occupation of Rangi-tane. 

But previously to this Mahanga had been engaged on a taua to 
those same parts, where he attacked and took a pa belonging to the 
Rangi-tane tribe, and then occupied another of their pas near Flat 
Point. Whilst staying at this place the men were one day all out at 
sea, engaged in fishing, when Rangi-tane returned to try and retake 
their pa. There were none left behind in the pa but the women of 
those who were out fishing. Knowing the fate that awaited them if 
the pa was captured, they determined to defend it. To this end they 
secured their husbands’ weapons, and after placing bandages round 
their breasts so that. their sex should not be discovered, proceeded to 
repulse Rangi-tane, in which they succeeded for some time. At this 
juncture the men out at sea, observing what was going on, hastened 
ashore and landed in the rear of the Rangi-tane force. Rangi-tane 
were now between two parties of their enemies, and on a sortie made 
by the women from the pa, fled away inland. Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, 
after collecting their weapons, followed in pursuit, overtaking the 
Rangi-tane and killing several as they fled. The pursuit was continued 
all that day and through the following night, and in the morning the 
opposing parties found themselves in the neighbourhood of the present 
town of Masterton. Near here the last of Rangi-tane was killed, a 
man named Ngarara, and the spot where he fell is known by his name 
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to this day. There are also other places along the route taken by the 
flying Rangi-tane that still bear the names of those who there fell. 
Just about the time that the chase ended, the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu 
captured a Rangi-tane chief named Whengu. As his captor stood 
over him, about to give him his coup de grace, holding the long hair of 
the prostrate man in one hand, and brandishing his short club in the 
other, Whengu said, “ Kill me not with that inferior weapon—here is 
a better,” at the same time handing to his captor a fine mere-paraoa, 
or whale-bone club. This action saved the captive’s life, and through 
his means a peace was made with Rangi-tane, and a mutual boundary 
between the two tribes agreed on. This boundary was marked there 
and then by setting up two posts, crossing one another like the letter X, 
the crossing being firmly bound with aka-tokai (a strong vine). 

Ngati-Kahu-ngunu now returned to their women, and after a time 
proceeded on their way north, back to Here-taunga. In the meantime 
Whengu went back to his people, and journeyed northward. On seeing 
the numbers of Rangi-tane in their settlements, he came to the 
conclusion that, notwithstanding the recent peace that had been made 
with Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, he would try to be revenged on them as his 
numerous tribe ought to be able to beat the others. With this view 
he raised a large party of Rangi-tane, and crossed over to the coast te 
a place named Matangi - awhiowhio, where Ngati-Kahu-ngunu were 
resting on their leisurely way back to Here-taunga. Here the twe 
tribes met, and Rangi-tane were again worsted in the fight. Whengu, 
the Rangi-tane leader was caught for the second time, by Rua-rangi, o! 
Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, and as he laid on the ground about to be killed 
with his own mere-paraoa, he said, ‘It were meet that the owner oj! 
that weapon should live, as well as the weapon.” But his capto1 
would not trust him twice, and Whengu consequently fell a prey t¢ 
his own weapon, at the hands of Rua-rangi. 

Ngati-Kahu-ngunu now returned home, and then occurred the 
trouble with Hine-te-rangi, in reference to the flax rahui. 

After Mahanga and his party had settled down at Pahaua, in th 
territory conquered by them and his people in his former raid, hi 
eventually decided to remove inland. He took with him the puhi, o1 
stern piece of his canoe, and at the place he settled in hung it up in ¢ 
tree; hence the name of that placo, Te Whakairinga, or “ The 
Suspension.”’ 

But all of the emigrants did not leave the coast with Mahanga, 
Those that remained behind occupied two pas, one considerabl: 
elevated above the other, but on the same ridge. At that time ther 
was a very noisy fellow who dwelt in the upper pa, who was constantl: 
angry for no reason, and was always bawling out something or othe 
to the great annoyance of those living in the lower pa. “It was th 
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custom in those days,” says my informant, ‘ for people to be careful 
in their conduct, and not hurt the feelings of others.’ At any rate, 
the annoyance caused by this fellow was the cause of the abandonment 
of the lower pa, and the reason why Neati-Kahu-ngunu dispersed, each 
family going to settle in such parts as seemed to them meet, and in 
these places they have continued to live to this day. 


Lines or Descent FRoM THE First Occupants or SoutH WaAI-RARAPA. 


Rakai-rangi 

Ao-mata-rahi 

Te Popoki 

Kapo 

Tira-mehameha 
Hine-whakaruhia 

Major H. P. Tu-nui-a-rangi 
Maira 


Tuputa 
Tamahau-ariki 
Te Anga-rakau 
Hine-mate 
Hika-rara 
Hine-whati 

Te Haku-wai 
Hine-pie 

Te U-taetae 
Nuku-tama-roro 
Karo-taha 
Hirani-mohau 
Te Whaiti 
Iraia Te Whaiti 


12 


Pouri 
Matua-te-rangi 
Hine-tukia 
Whakairi-rangi 
Tama-i-waha 


Te Huinga-i-waho 


Tu-whakararo 
Rua-rangi 

Te Pohehe 
Meri-Maihi 
Te Manihera 
Pou-Heketa 
Inia-Heketa 


‘Tu-te-miha 
Toko-maru 
Tomo-whare 
Te Maku 
Kanau-ake 
Kiri-horea 
Poupou-tahi 
Te Huri-roroa 
Mangi 
Mere-Moka 
Enoka-Taitea 
Hemi-Enoka 


THE UHI-MAORI, OR NATIVE TATTOOING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Bx Exspon Best, Tunor-Lanp. 


HE illustrations of ‘tattooing implements of the Maori, given in 
this number of the Potynes1an Journat, are from photographs 
of four such whi, or chisels, made by Te Tuhi Pihopa, a 
member of the Tuhoe or Ure-wera tribe. The wooden handles of these 
implements are ornamented with carving, and also with small round 
pieces of paua (haliotis) shell, which are let into the wood by counter- 
sinking. The chisels are fashioned from bones of the toroa, or 
albatross—small, thin, flat pieces of the bone, averaging about one and 
a half inches in length, the cutting face of the chisels being from & 
quarter to one-third of an inch across. These ire lashed firmly on to 
the handle. 


These implements are known by the generic term of whi, but each 
of the three or four chisels used for tattooing is known by a special 
name. The full name of the whi, as noted in songs and proverbial 
sayings is, among most tribes, the UAi a Mataora, the latter word, it 
is said, being the name of a remote ancestor, who originated the style 
of tattooing which has been, until recent years, so much in evidence 
among the Maori people of New Zealand. Among the Tuhoe tribe, 
however, these implements are known as the Uhi a Toroa (or toroa), 
this tribe stating that they do not know Mataora as connected with 
whakairo tangata (tattooing), but that he was a remote ancestor of the 
ages of darkness, who originated the art of carving wood (whakairo 


rakaw) in relief, or of piercing holes in the object carved. His know- 
ledge descended to one Rua. 


The names and uses of the four whi illustrated, are given by 
Te Tuhi, as follows :— 
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(1) Uhi whaka-tatarémoa.—This is the first implement used. It 
is used to ‘“ clear the way,” to cut the skin in preparation for the whi 
which implants the pigment. This whi has a plain face. 


(2) Uhi puru.—This implement, as its name implies, is used in 
order to insert the colouring pigment, the face of the whi being dipped 
into the same before each insertion, or stroke. It depends much on 
the fiuid (wai whakataerangt) used to mix the colouring material 
(kauri), as to whether the pigment “takes” at once, or not. The 
term kamu is used to denote the absorption, or retention, of the 
pigment. The face of this whi is notched. 


(8) Uht kohitti.—This chisel has a plain face, not serrated. It is 
used for making the titi, kohiti and such patterns. A full list of 
names of the various lines and patterns of tattooing (moko), together 
with illustrations, may be found in the work on “ Maori Art,” recently 
published by the New Zealand Institute. 

(4) Uhi matarau.—The face, or cutting edge of this uhi is serrated. 
It is used for tattooing the lines termed kaha mdro, in such patterns 
as the pakiwaha, ngutu, rape, and kauae. 


Another authority gives me the following list of whi, used among 
the Tuhoe tribe :— 

(1) Uhi tapahi.—Used to cut the skin. 

(2) Uhi puru or whi matarau.—Used to insert the pigment. 

(8) Uhi kohiti.—A small whi, used for scrolls (piko) and fine work. 

A piece of fern stalk (take rarauhe) was used by the operator as a 
beetle to strike the whi. The end of the stalk was lashed round in 
order to prevent its splitting. 

It is not the intention to give here a long description of the art of 
tattooing, nor yet a list of names of the lines and patterns used, such 
having already appeared in the work quoted above. We insert, how- 
ever, a few notes collected among the Tuhoe tribe, as serving to 
illustrate the subject to some extent. 

There was a considerable amount of tapu and ritual pertaining to 
the tattooing of important persons, 7.e., the first-born male and female 
children of families of rank. A special house, or shed, was constructed 
for the purpose. Here the subject and the tattooing artist resided, 
apart from others, until the rite was over, the tattooing completed, and 
the tapu lifted from the persons. 

The colouring matter used for tattooing is the soot (awe) obtained 


from certain woods and resinous matter. Among the peoples of 
Tuhoe-land the wood termed mapara is used for this purpose. This 
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name is applied to the hard, resinous heart-wood of the kahikatea 
tree. When this tree dies and decays, the soft white sap wood soon 
rots away, leaving the hard mapara, which becomes extremely hard 
from exposure, and it will often gap a steel axe when chopped across 
the grain. It splits easily, however, and is often found separated into 
thin pieces, which are sought after by the natives, and which they 
form torches of. Many of these kahikatea trees were famous kathua, 
i.e., trees on which bird-snares were set in great numbers each season, 
and which trees were always known by a special name. The mapara 
of such famed trees was much prized, and the balls of soot obtained 
from such were known by the name of the tree. Such name would 
also be applied to the ahi ta moko, that is to the rite or ceremony of 
tattooing any person, wherein that pigment was used. The mapara of 
such trees could only be taken by those to whom the trees and land 
belonged. Any attempt to use such trees, in any way, by a persoa 
having no right thereto, would be resented and viewed as a casus belli. 
The resinous, inner heart of the rimu tree was not used for the above 
purpose. 

The fire at which the pigment /nyarehu) was prepared, was known 
as an ahi kauri, the term kauri being applied to the prepared soot 
(awe). A tunnel was dug on sloping ground, and a shaft was made 
from the surface to connect with the head of the tunnel. In the shaft 
were stuck kakaho, the flower heads of the toetoe (arundo conspicua 
The fire was kindled in the short tunnel beneath and fed with the 
resinous wood, from which all soft or decayed wood had been carefully 
removed. The draught caused the smoke to ascend the shaft, where 
much of the soot was deposited on the kakaho, which retained it. A 
person would be told off to keep the fire fed for perhaps twenty-four 
hours. When the fire had died out, the kakaho plumes were removed 
and the adhering soot shaken off on to a piece of bark cloth (aute), or 
a close woven mat. Among the Tuhoe people, in whose district the 
toetoe does not flourish, some prepared fibre of the ti palm (cordyline) 
was used in place of the kakaho. An old flax mat would be placed 
over the shaft, and the fibre was fastened to the under side of the mat 
and allowed to hang down in the shaft, to catch the soot. 


The soot thus obtained was mixed with the sap of the hinau, or of 
the mahoe trees, or that of the ti palm, or of the karetu grass, or of the 
kaoho (poroporo) shrub. This process is termed whakataerangi, the 
sap used being known as wai whakataerangi. The soot is so mixed, 
kneaded, and formed into balls, which were covered by skins of the 
tui (bird), or of the kiore (native rat), and then buried in the ground 
where it would be kept for years. When required for use this kauri, 
as it is called, would be take up and a portion scraped off and mixed 
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with the wai whakataerangi into a sort of liquid paste, into which the 
operator (kai ta, tatooer) dips his whi. It is said that it depends much 
upon the liquid used for mixing the kauri, as to whether or not the 
pigment ‘‘ takes” well and quickly. (He pai no nga wai whakataerangi 
a tere at te kamu; ara, te mau atu ki te kirt ). 

Should the kawri be left exposed to the air, it becomes puaheri, 
w.e., very dry and light, hence it is kept buried. The term puaheri 
seems to mean much the same as puanga, dried up, dessicated. These 
balls of kauri were often kept in a family for generations. A common 
saying in this district, applied to a mean, stingy person, is the 
following :—‘‘ Puritia to kauri, hai 0 matenga mou,” i.e., “Keep your 
kauri as food for your death journey.” 


The awheto, or so-called vegetable caterpillar, was sometimes 
burned and used for tattooing on the limbs or body, but the pigment 
was not black enough to be used for face tattooing. 


The ahi ta moko, as the tattooing rite was termed of yore, was an 
exceedingly tapu affair when the subject was a person of importance ; 
for it meant interfering with the body of a tapw person, and the 
shedding of his, or her, blood. The operator would also be stained 
with the blood of such sacred person. 


When the subject lay down to be operated upon, the priest took up 
his first whi, and, placing its point upon the left shoulder, struck it a 
blow, to pierce the skin, repeating the following :— 

Kikiwa, kikiwa, 
Matao te uhi, 

Ki tua o whare wera 
Tohu te parapara 
Rewa te ngarahu 
Kia mangu 

Kia u. 

As the operation proceeds, it is deemed an evil omen should the 
blood of the subject spurt (pdrati) in the direction of the operator. 
After the introduction of firearms, it became customary, in this district, 
to fire a volley on the completion of the tattooing of a person. 


In the case of a family of girls, the younger sisters were often 
tattooed before their elder sister, hat whartkiriki, 7.e., to prepare the 
way for her, the eldest sister of a family of note being tapu and an 
important personage, her younger sisters being mere nobodies in 
comparison. 

While a person was being tattooed, persons would gather round 
and chant oue of the songs known as whakatanyitanyt, or whakawat 
taanga moko, a ‘beguiling ’’ song, to cheer up and invigorate the 
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hapless patient. The song sung to a woman, while undergoing the 
operation, is termed a whakawai taanga ngutu.* 


The following is a specimen of these songs, or a portion thereof :— 


Tangata e taia mai ra 
Kia manawanui ra 
Tangata i te ruahine ra 
Kia manawanui ra 
Tangata i te whakautu 
Kia ata whakanakonako 
Tangata i te pai 

Kia ata mahi 

Tangata rangatira nui 
Kia ata whakairoiro—e 
Tangata manawanui—e 
Kia ata mahia ai 
Tangata i te rangi pai—e 
Kia ata whakanakonako—e. 


These songs are to make the subject stout-hearted in enduring the 
pain caused by the whz. 


When the operation of tattooing a young man of standing in the 
tribe was completed, then the priest came forward and recited over him 
the following invocation or charm, termed atahwu (or iri), the object 
being to cause women to admire him :— 


Taku tamaiti i wehea e au ki te rangi 
Ka piri, ka tata 
Ka huakina mai Tangaroa—e 
Whakina mai ko ou Hine-tua-kirikiri 
Ko ou Hine-tua-rourou 
Mai te ruwha, mai te rawha 
Mai te aroha, mai te aroha 
Mai te aroha ra koe—e.”’ 


Places whereat persons of importance were tattooed, often remained 


tapu for generations. There is such a tapu place at O-tama-hanga, on 
the,Tuara-rangaia Block, near Wai-o-hau. ) 


( 


The ceremony of tattooing the lips and chin of women is known as 
ta nguta, or ahi ta ngutu, or taanga ngutu. This ahi ta ngutu isa 
sacred fire and the tattooing of the eldest daughter of a chief was an 
extremely tapu function, but not so that of the younger daughters, the 
law of primogeniture being strictly upheld by the old time Maori, the 
eldest of either sex being the most important and tapu members of a 
family. A human sacrifice was sometimes made in order to give 
force, renown, prestige to the tattooing of such a girl, as also for the 
piercing of her ears (pokanga taringa). In such cases either a slave 


*See “Nga Moteatea,” pp. 57, 58, for specimens of these songs. 
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yould be sacrificed, or, better still, a party sent out to slay a member 
f some neighbouring tribe. Better, because, don’t you see, what a 
ine taunt it would be for us to hurl against the members of that tribe, 
n the days that lie before. One could say—‘ You are a person of no 
ccount whatever. Your ancestor was slain and eaten for the tattooing 
f my grandmother. Hai aha Koe!” The body of the person 
acrificed would be cut up, cooked and eaten by the assembled people 
4 the feast invariably held at any of the functions or rites of the 
Maori, and which terminated the proceedings. The majority of 
vomen, however, had no human sacrifice to enhance the prestige of 
heir taanga ngutu. The bulk of the people were not allowed to be 
resent at the tattooing of a woman, but when the operation was over, 
nd the swelling reduced, then the people met to view the work of the 
rtist, and the feast took place. The last instance I have heard of a 
luman sacrifice for a taanga ngutu, was in the case of Pare-Karamu, 
laughter of Koroki of the Tuhoe tribe. 


As already observed the ceremony of tattooing a person of rank 
who was necessarily tapw) was a very tapu function and, when 
ompleted, the persons who took part in it were cleansed from tapu by 
neans of the whakanoa rite performed over them by the priest. A 
ortion of this ritual was the reciting of the karakia (invocations, 
harms) known as the tute and rokia, which involved the kindling by 
riction (by the priest) of sacred fires termed the ahi tute and ahi rokia. 
30th these come under the generic term of ahi parapara and seem to 
mply a warding off of the dread powers of tapu and mana, in fact a 
ifting of the tapu. The term parapara appears to be applied to tapu 
hings which possess the power to do grevious harm to man, such as 
he spittle of a person, the clotbing of the dead, &c. The word tute 
mplies a ‘thrusting away,” while rokia means to calm, to cause to 
leep, not only as applied to man, but also of the evil powers held by 
nanimate objects, as those given above. Compare roroku and rotu, 
Jere follows a portion of the tute karakia, my informant not being 
ble to remember the whole of it. Its purpose is to lift the tapu :— 

Ika ra taku ahi, tute 

Tute hoki tua, tute 

Tute hoki waho, tute 

Tute ka mania, tute 

Tute ka paheke, tute 

Tute ka whati, tute 

Tute ka oma, tute 

Tute nga tapu nei, tute 
Tute nga mana nei, tute 
Tute nga parapara nei, tute. 
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After which the priest recited the rokia, as follows :— 
Hika ra taku ahi, e roki 
Rokia i nga parapara nei 
Rokia i nga tapu nei 
Rokia i nga mana nei 
Kia tae koe 
Koi ihi, koi nana 
Koi naunau e roki 
Ngaru—he ! 

This will render the tapa (which includes any parapara) harmless: 
to afflict man, and the participants in the rite are now moa, or! 
‘‘common,” 7.e., free from tapu. 

The generic term for tattoo marks is moko, the verb “ to tattoo”’’ 
being ta, which, however, must be followed by the word moko. 

Among women we note that the tattooing on their faces is repeated | 
in many cases when it begins to fade. This second tattooing is termed | 
purua and tarua. 

The term papatea is applied to an untattooed person, while the: 
word tukipu denotes a fully tattooed man. Pardkiri implies dark, , 
clearly defined tattooing. 


TRADITIONS AND SOME WORDS 
OF THE LANGUAGE OF DANGER OR PUKAPUKA ISLAND. 


By tae Rev. J. J. K. Huron. 


YN the month of May, 1904, accompanied by Lieut-Col. Gudgeon 
C.M.G., I paid a visit to Danger Island, recently annexed to 
the Colony of New Zealand. It is a solitary atoll more than 

seven hundred miles to the north-west of Rarotonga, with a popula- 

tion of nearly five hundred people. Only one vessel has visited the 

Island since the visit of the s.s. ‘‘ John Williams” in October, 1908. 

Owing perhaps to their want of communication with the outside 

world the majority of the people seem somewhat duller in intellect 

than the other Northern Islanders. One of the most intelligent of 

the natives is a man named Ura, and during our short stay there I 

gleaned the following information from him. 

‘‘Bukabuka was a rock in the ocean. A god named Tamaye 
watched the rock, and thought it to be of no use whatever. The 
rock, however, burst asunder, and a man appeared. He looked about 
him, and there was hardly standing room. - He accordingly made the 
land of Bukabuka, and he was the ancestor of the people. His name 
was Uyo. His wife came from Tonga, and her name was Te Vao-pupu, 
Their son was named Tu-muri-vaka, and their daughter was named 
Te Mata-kiate. 

In very ancient times two warriors came from Tonga, one was 
named Tokai-pore, and the other Taupe-roa, and they settled the 
people in three districts, one was called Avarua or Kotiporo, another 
Te Awea (v pronounced like w) or Pana-uri, and the third Taka-numi 
or Ure-kava. In those days the kumara, the sugar cane, and arrow- 
root grew on this Island. (The kumara plant flourishes now but has 
no tubers; the sugar cane grows when planted in the taro patches, but 
there is no arrowroot there at the present time). 

They went to many lands in ancient times. Their warriors went 
to the east and west, but not to the north or south. The people went 
from Bukabuka (its ancient name was Nukuroa) to Samoa, to Niué, 

18 
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and other lands as Manihiki and Penrhyn Island (Tongareva). / 
number of people under a warrior went to Islands called Maunga-ui 
pronounced Maunga-wiwi). The people there were like the Chines 
(in colour). The land farthest to the westward which their ancesto: 
visited was called Tekumatanau ; the land farthest to the eastwarc 
which they visited was called Yiliavari. At that land their ancestor 
saw some big land monsters which were called ngolo. A warrior fro 
Bukabuka went to a land called Vetuna, where these monsters wer 
The people tried to kill him and his parents ; and to show his strengt 
he seized one of these monsters (ngolo) and tore it in halves; and th 
people of that land were then afraid of him. 

Their ancient name for Tahiti and the surrounding Islands, ana 
Rarotongo and the surrounding Islands was Yaiake. Rarotonga waa 
a mountain of Yaiake. There were two Arikis there who quarrelledi 
one was named Turi-yauora, and the other Tuyi-mate. When they 
quarrelled the land was divided, and Rarotonga was carried to tha 
south ; hence the name Rarotonga, that is Tonga to the west, because 
it was once located further to the east. 

In ancient times Nukuroa (i.e. Bukabuka) was a much bigger 
land, and there were many more people than there are now, but there 
was a deluge, which swallowed up a great part of the land and of the 
people. The deluge came because of the wickedness of the people, 
and because of their impiety towards the gods. Some, who called 
upon their family gods were saved by them, and others who were 
dead were brought to life by their gods. The daughter of the king in 
those days stirred up the people to acts of wickedness and impiety. 
Her name was Anuna. s 

The people reckon their descent from the mother’s side. The 
tribe which is the most ancient (probably the first settlers) was called 
Te Ua-ruru, and they are descended from an ancestress called Te Raio 
The second tribe (in point of ancient descent) is called Te Mango 
The third tribe is called Te Uira, and the fourth tribe Te Kati 
There are a number of sub-tribes, but these four are the mos 
important tribes of Bukabuka.”’ . 

At the close of Ura’s narrative in Rarotonga will be found a lisi 
of Bukabukan words with their Rarotongan and English equivalenis 


KH TUATUA TEIA NA URA, E TANGATA 
BUKABUKA AIA. 


E Tvuatva Tarto. 


O Bukabuka e kaoa ia ki raro i te moana. Kua noo tetai atua 

ko Tamaye, kua tiaki aia i te toka. Kua manako ana aia e, 6 

mea puapinga kore. Kua ngaa mai te toka e kua aere mai te 

angata ki runga ko Uyo tona ingoa. Kua akara aia e kare e turanga, 

kua anga aia i te enua e pini uaake. Nona i katiri mai ei te tangata. 

tana vaine no Tonga mai, e ko Te Vao-pupu te ingoa o taua vaine 

ra. Tera ta raua tamaiti tamaroa ko Tumuri-vaka; e ta raua 
tamaine ko Te-Matakiate. 

No Tonga mai nga tangata toai te tuatau taito, ko Tokaipore 
tetai, ko Tauperoa tetai. Kua noo raua, e kua mate raua ki teianei 
enua ; e na raua i kokotii nga oire. Ko Avarua te ingoa o tetai oire 
koia oki ko Ko tiporo. Ko Teawea tatai oire koia oki ko Panauri. Ko 
Takanumi tetai, koia oki ko Urekava. 

Kua tupu ana te kumara, te tou, e te pia ki Bukabuka i te 
tuatau taito. I teia tuatau kare te kumarae kiko; ka tupu te tou ki 
roto i te au repo taro; e kare e pia i teia tuatau nei. 

Kua aere ana ratou ki te au enua e manganui i te tuatau taito. 
Kua aere ana ratou ki te itinga o te ra, e te opunga o te ra, kare ki 
apatokerau, e ki apatonga. Kua kite ratou ia Manihiki e Tongareva 
(Penrhyn Island) Samoa e Niue, e tetai au enua atu. Kua tae ana 
tetai toa ma tona vaka tangata ki tetai pa enua ko Maungauiui te 
ingoa. E aratai tei rotopu i tetai enua e tetai enua, e te tu tangata 
6 papaa, mei te Tinito te tu. Ko Te Kumatanau te enua openga ki te 
pae opunga,e ko Yilivari te enua openga ki te pae itinga. EH au 
manu enua tei reira, e manu mamaata, e ngolo te ingoa o taua manu 
ra. Ko tetai toa Bukabuka kua tae aia ki tetai enua ko Vetuna te 
ingoa. Kua timata ana te tangata i te tai aia; i reira kua kave ana 
1ia i nga metua nona ki uta i te maunga; e kia kite te tangata i tona 
ririnui, kua opu aia i te ngolo, e kua aeae atura aia 1 taua manu ra ; 
mataku akera taua enua tangata iaia. Tera te ingoa taitoo Bukabuka 
ko Nukuroa. 

Tera to ratou ingoa taito no Tahiti ma tona pa enua e Rarotonga 
ma tona pa enua ko Yaiake. Ko Rarotonga, e maunga ia no Yaiake. 
Kua pekapeka nga ariki tokorua, ko Turiyauora te ingoa o tetai ariki, 
3 ko Tuyimate te ingoa o tetai ariki. I reira kua motu a Rarotonga, 
kua topa ke; e no reira i tuatuaia ko Rarotonga, no te mea no runga mai. 

I te tuatau taito ra, e enua maata a Nukuroa (Bukabuka) e kua 
maata roa te tangata. Kua pou te enua e te tangata atu i tetai deluvi 
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maata. E meangiti ua te roto (lagoon) i taua tuatau ra. Ko t 
akaturi te ara i pou ei te tangata, e no te takinga kino o te tangata it 
au idolo, no reira kua kiriti tumu te au atua i te enua. Ko tet 
aronga kua akaoraia e to ratou au idolo, auraka e mate. Ko teta 
aronga tei mate ana, na to ratou au idolo i akatu ana ia ratou k 
runga. Na te tamaine a te ariki te kino. Kare taua tamaine i mosis 
e te tane,e kua aere aia e kua tuatua aia kia rave i te peu akaturr 
Kua tuatua kotoa aia, e akakino i te au idolo. Kua riri te au idold 
i reira, e kua akatupu ana ratou i te deluvi. 

Ko te tupu anga o te tangata mei te metua vaine ia. Ko Te U: 
Ruru, ko ratou te kopu tangata taito, e kua tupu ratou, mei te metus: 
vaine ko Teraio. Ko Te Mango, ko te rua ia o te kopu tangata. Ke 
Te Uira, ko te toru ia o te kopu tangata. Ko Te Kati ko te a ia o té 
kopu tangata. 


Ko tetai au tuatua taito o Bukabuka, e te akatau anga ki te reo 
Rarotonga, e te rea Beritane. 


Bukabukan. Rarotongan. English. 
Taratara Tuatua Word. 
Whare Are House 
Taaua Tamaki Fight 
Ora Tangata Metua An old man 
Whenua Enua Land 
Wa A Four 
Whitu Ttu Seven 
Katoa Ngauru Ten 
Akaemaema Akaperepere Beloved 
Tataku Pure Pray 
Manatua Vareae Jealousy N 
Riri pokerekere Riri otooto Fierce anger 
Watitiri Mangungu Thunder 
Rauié Rangi marie Fine (as a fine day) 
Tainamua Tuakana Elder or Eldest : 
Tainamuri Teina Younger or Youngest 
Kainga Vaine Tuaine Real Sister 
Kainga Tane Tungane Real Brother i 
Whareatua Ko te tamaine ia a te The daughter of the elder on 
tnakana eldest brother. Whareatua 
=the abode of the god. — 
Inakava Ko te tamaine ia a te The daughter of the sister — 
tuaine j 
Aka Takai To tread } 
Lei vanau Rengarenga Yellow j 
Popo kava Kerekere rava Very black 
Kena Teatea White j 
Mnkavakevake Teatea rava Very white } 
Koko Korare Spear 
Kura melo Muramura A light red : 
Kura toto Muramura roa A dark red ’ 
Matoyinga Ngati, as Ngati tangiia A tribe 
Poripori Katiri 


*A line of descent. 


*This is reckonedin Bukabuka from the female side 


THE MAORI PEOPLE. 


By Lirut.-Cot. Guperon, C.M.G. 


or write concerning the Maori, his manners, customs, or 

history, he will do well to approach those subjects untram- 
nelled by any preconceived notions of right or wrong. For by such 
means only can he obtain an unprejudiced and fairly correct impres- 
ion of the mental and moral characteristics of a people who differ very 
sreatly from their Huropean neighbours. Holding, as I do, that 
ihe Maori cannot be appreciated at his proper value by those who 
vould judge him from our own narrow point of view, I would, with 
wll humility, suggest to my readers that they ought, for the time being, 
0 ignore the time honoured notion that the Christian code of morality 
s the only correct rule of life, and accept temporarily the theory that 
nuch as the manners and customs of the Maoris may differ from ours, 
hey may—so far as that people are concerned—be equally right and 
alutary. 

As a friend of the Maoris I hope to see them judged by this 
tandard, in so far that they are a very peculiar people, and follow a 
noral code entirely their own; one that bears very little resemblance 
o that which we have been taught to revere, but which has at any 
ate this undoubted merit, that it has been found suitable for the 
yarposes of a very warlike and manly race during the last thousand 
ears of their history. 

The view that a Maori may take of any subject whatsoever can 
arely be forseen by a man of European parentage. For instance, 
vhen the gospel reached the Ngati-Raukawa tribe at Otaki, through 
he instrumentality of the Rev. Henry Williams, that tribe was found 
o be in a fit and proper condition of mind to receive the message of 
yeace and good-will, inasmuch as they had just been badly defeated by 
he Ngati-Awa and Taranaki people, and were moreover expecting the 
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dose to be repeated at uncertain intervals ; for tnis and other reason 
they became enthusiastic in the cause of Christianity, excepting on: 
one hapu (section), the Ngati-Kapu, who steadily refused to joini 
the general Christian movement. 

If we regard the matter from a purely Maori point of view th 
Negati-Kapu had good and sufficient grounds for their objection whic 
was as follows:—At one of the very first church meetings ever he! 
by the Ngati-Raukawa, a certain man named Pairoroku Mah: 
officiated; this man had learned something of the customs of tk 
church during an enforced residence among the Nga-Puhi, but 
seems possible that his knowledge of the rites of our religion was t 
say the least rudimentary, for his antics so amused Te Kaka a chief ¢ 
the Ngati-Kapu, that he not only laughed outright, but also as it wer 
patted Pairoroku on the back jeeringly and disrespectfully. Now th 
man who undertakes to wound the self-love of an old-time Maori warric 
ought most certainly to be provided with more than one life, ant 
herein it was that ‘Te Kaka failed ; for Pairoroku converted the comed! 
into a tragedy and finished the performance in one act, by driving hi 
knife through the offender. This little episode did not in any wa 
astonish the Ngati-Kapu; it was of course an unfortunate occurrenc 
and one quite certain to cause trouble in the future, but nevertheles 
the whole affair was in strict accord with the best precedents 
Pairoroku had asserted his undoubted right to avenge an insult an. 
could not be blamed for having done so; but on the other hand, : 
was felt that some person or thing ought to te blamed, and therefor 
the tribe in solemn conclave considered the question in all its bearin 
and came to a very funny conclusion. It was to the effect, that ther 
must be something very wrong in the Christian religion, and therefor 
the Ngati-Kapu would have nothing to do with that particular sec 
represented by the followers of the Rey. Henry Williams. ; 

To a Maori, whether Christian or heathen, the mere deliberat 
killing of a man—however small the provocation—is not murder ;_ 
is in fact generally regarded as a somewhat praiseworthy action. TI 
deed may be altogether contrary to the interests and sympathies « 
the offender's tribe, but none the less they will cheerfully adopt it § 
their own, and fight out the consequences to the bitter end. I ms 
say that the Maori has no real equivalent in his language, by whic 
he could convey the meaning of our word murder, he therefore us 
the expression kohwrw which means treachery, but conveys to tl 
Maori mind the feeling of abhorrence proper to the occasion. Fs 
and open manslaughter is not and never has been looked upon as 
very serious matter, even by the tribe to whom the dead man belonge 
for after all the man was a fool to allow himself to be killed; ai 
there the matter might end were it not that the relatives must ha 
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mpensation, and the tribal honour be satisfied at any cost. Under 
ese conditions if the culprit belongs to a very strong tribe with 
hom it would be dangerous to meddle, it was not absolutely necessary 
at they should be attacked; blood must certainly be shed, but 
ere are other tribes who are neither so strong or so warlike as the 
al offenders, and who must have given offence at some period or 
ther of their existence, and who in such case would serve equally 
ell as objects of vengeance. Under any circumstances a raid would 
@ made and someone killed, no matter whom, for the result would be 
e same ; the original injury would be wiped out and another created, 
nd so passed on from one tribe to another, until some strong neutral 
ower intervened, and put an end to this interchange of compliments, 
y calling these Kilkenny cats together in order that they might feast, 
alk, and make a peace that should last until the Day of Judgment ; 
ut which would in all probability be brokef shortly after the ensuing 
umara crop had been gathered. 

Not unfrequently, the chief of a man-slaying expedition who had 
ucceeded in killing a few stragglers in order to avenge a tribal insult, 
vould himself go up to their pa and intimate to those who were for 
he time being his enemies, the course that they should pursue in 
der to obtain the revenge necessary to satisfy the tribal self-love. 
[his action on the part ofa chief, would be dictated by a kindly feeling 
owards those whom the necessities of his position had compelled him to 
njure ; for it indicated neither more nor less than this, that he did 
10t desire a blood feud with them, nor to be compelled to wipe them 
1 out of existence, and therefore he would condescend to point out 
low they might avenge themselves and recover their self-respect, 
vithout incurring his enmity. A very curious instance of this nature 
curred in the Bay of Plenty about 80 years ago, and resulted in a 
ery tragedy of errors. 

A woman of high rank in the Ngati-Ahi tribe had in a fit of 
emper cursed Tuara-whati a chief of the Ngati-Pukeko, and as a 
atural sequence the injured man attacked the Ngati-Ahi and defeated 
hem at Te Ruaroa. As however the curse was not of a very serious 
haracter, no great number of men were slain, and Tuara-whati after 
he skirmish showed that he did not bear malice, for he walked up to 
he Ngati-Ahi pa and then and there advised that tribe, that they 
hould not attempt to obtain revenge by attacking him ; but suggested, 
hat they should transfer the account to that section of the Ngati- 
>ukeko, who lived at Wai-o-hau, and who were not only less warlike, 
ut also much less numerous than the section who followed Tuara- 
vhati. The Negati-Ahi took the advice as it was meant in a kindly 
pirit, and shortly after set out for Wai-o-hau on vengeance intent. 
fter the war party had started, a certain man of the Ngati-Pukeko 
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tribe, possessed by a spirit of malice, or mischief, visited the To 
tareke pa, at that time occupied by the Hamua and Warahoe tribe 
and informed them that the Ngati-Ahi had gone to Wai-o-hau in ord 
to kill certain of their relatives who lived at that place. On th 
information the men of Tokitareke started instantly in pursuit of tk 
unoffending Ngati-Ahi, who had themselves marched with the fixe 
intention of disencumbering the earth of the presence of the Wai-c 
hau Ngati-Pukeko ; but even this praiseworthy intention was not fa 
to be carried out, for they found themselves in the grey dawn of 
morning confronted by a war party of the Whaka-tohea, who had co 
from Opotiki on much the same errand as the Ngati-Ahi. The t 
parties at once engaged with the utmost fury, regardless of the fact 
that they had really no cause of difference, and that there was ever 
reason why they should have been friends, seeing that they had bott 
come there for no other reason than to destroy the Ngati-Pukekc 
Such philosophical niceties do not, however, affect the mind of thi 
ordinary Maori—they had gone to Wai-o-hau to fight, and the questio: 
as to whom they should fight was of secondary importance; it will bi 
sufficient to say that the Whaka-tohea were defeated, and their chie 
Mango slain. 

By this success achieved against a very warlike tribe, the Ngati 
Ahi had established beyond all doubt that they were not to be assailed 
with impunity, and as they had avenged their former losses they hac 
now no desire to attack the Ngati-Pukeko they therefore returnec 
homewards, joyful at heart, carrying with them the dissected chie 
and other victims. Their troubles were, however, only just com 
mencing, for en route they met the warriors of Hamua and Waraho 
burning to avenge the relatives, whom they erroneously supposed t 
have been slain, The Ngati-Ahi, unconscious of ill-doing, an 
well satisfied with themselves, were straggling homeward in singh 
file, and it so happened that the first of their party to meet the enem 
was Te Nahu, a chief of the Pahi-poto, who had joined the war party 
just to see the fun. This man was nearly related to those who noy 
barred his way, and who sternly demanded whose body he wa 
carrying. Te Nahu replied truthfully enough that it was the morta 
remains of a Whaka-tohea warrior; but Hamua convinced that th 
chief had lied to them, were wroth, and said, “It is false! you hay 
slain our people; because you are related to us, you may pass, bu 
your companions shall die.” Now Te Nahu was a simple minde 
savage, and it is possible that his notions on many subjects, were no 
over well defined, but in this instance he had no doubt as to th 
course he should pursue, so he refused life on such terms, an 


throwing off his load fled back to his friends who were slowl 
advancing. ; 
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The position of Ngati-Ahi was now most serious, for not only were 
ey exhausted by their long journey and previous exertions, and 
erefore unfit for close fighting, but they were also outnumbered; 
der these circumstances they prepared for the worst, and the chief 
auwhitu took off his sacred girdle and burned it on a low ridge that 
still known by the name of “Te maro o Tauwhitu.”” In the battle 

hat ensued no less than thirty of the bravest of the small tribe of 
gati-Ahi fell including their three chiefs and Te Nahu of the 
ahipoto, all of whom were members of the powerful tribes of Ngati- 
wa or Ngati-Pukeko. This fact was well known to those who had 
lain them, and not for one moment were the Hamua or Warahoe in 
loubt as to the probable result of their escapade; yet they made 
o effort to save themselves by flight, but calmly awaited the issue 
n their respective pas. The result was, that within a week a few 
miserable survivors of the two tribes were flying for their lives 
iowards Taupo or Waikato, at which last named place the Warahoe 
lived until long after Christianity had been established. 

So much for mere patu tanyata (man slaying), but suppose that 
some element of treachery should enter into the killing ; it would then 
pe termed a kohuru, a deed to be abhorred by gods and men—especially 
by Maori gods who are supposed to take a very active interest in the 
affairs of their friends. A kohwrw cannot be passed over, the wrong- 
loers must be attacked even though they be strong enough to eat up 
heir assailants; mere consequences are not counted in such cases, and 
the vengeance should be on a grand scale, sparing nothing. In many 
instances a kohurw has been followed by the absolute destruction of 
the tribe to whom the murderers belonged, and speaking generally on 
this subject there should—in order to square accounts with exactness— 
oe a kohwru on the part of the avengers. My readers may perchance 
lesire to know what sort of act would in the opinion of a Maori, 
sonstitute a kohuru, and in such case I should reply, any act that 
ended to lull a man into a sense of security if followed by an attempt 
upon his life; for it is not an essential that the attempt should succeed. 
One of the worst instances of kohuru that has ever come under my 
notice, was that by which Mr. Chas. Broughton lost his life at the 
nands of the Pakakohi tribe of Patea during the year 1865. This was 
» striking instance of cold-blooded deliberation, in which the whole 
ribe, having first resolved to murder Mr. Broughton, sent their chief, 
Te Onekura, to induce him to visit them, on the pretext that they 
were anxious to accept the terms of peace offered by the Government 
yf that day, and were prepared to meet him midway between their 
espective strongholds, and there settle preliminaries. Asa matter of 
sourse the tribe did not attend the trysting place, but Te Onekura did, 
und excused the non-attendance of his people on the score that they 
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were afraid of being attacked, and for this reason preferred that t 
meeting should take place in their own pa. Now this very tri 
numbering less than 150 warriors, had only a few months previously 
attacked General Cameron and his 1200 men in the open country n 
Kakaramea, and therefore Mr. Broughton might well have doub 
whether such a rough dealing people, were likely to be influenced b 
considerations of a purely personal nature. He hesitated, but over 
come by the persuasive eloquence of Te Onekura, whom he had know 
intimately for many years, he went with him, and was shot dead fror 
behind while lighting his pipe ata fire, only a few minutes after h 
had entered the pa. Even our most deadly enemies—among whom 
may include Titoko-waru and his tribe—were disgusted with thi 
savage deed, and invariably referred with much satisfaction to tha 
severe punishment inflicted on the murderers, asa just thougk 
inadequate retribution for their sin. Not unfrequently a kohurw hai 
resulted in a vendetta, the memory of which has been handed dowr 
from father to son for many generations; and under any circumstance: 
a wrong of this sort is never forgotten, no matter how thoroughly i 
may have been avenged; it has moreover always been held to be¢ 
convenient excuse for killing a man of the offending tribe wheneve1 
opportunity offered. It was a murder by the Muaupoko tribe 0: 
Horowhenua, of which affair Te Rauparaha was almost the sol 
survivor, that caused the chief in question to pursue the Muaupokc 
almost to their extinction. 
When however a kohuru followed serious provocation, and was no} 
the result of deliberation and malice aforethought, it was not regardec 
with the same abhorrence, as was the case with the more cold-bloodec 
variety of the same offence ; indeed there might be occasions in whicl 
a kohurw would become a necessity of the tribal position, the only 
means left by which the tribe could extricate themselves from 2 
position of overwhelming danger. : 
The intense desire for revenge, which as I have already pointed ou 
is so characteristic of the true Maori, must be satisfied even though th 
very existence of the tribe be imperilled in obtaining it. Ordinaril} 
however these dangerous traits of character did not prevent the Maor 
from behaving in a manly straight-forward manner, for often ¢ 
warning would be sent to the threatened tribe through the medium o 
some mutual friend, warning them to put their pa in order and to lool 
out for squalls. Surprises were not the rule unless indeed there was 1 
blood feud between the parties, or that the assailants were mucl 
weaker in numbers than their enemy ; for in such cases anything an 
everything was fair. | 
During visits of ceremony, any attempt made upon the lives o 
either the visitors or their hosts would have been regarded as the ver: 
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orst sort of kohwru; yet even here allowance would be made for cases 
herein the memory of some wrong suddenly revived might urge a 
ibe to attack those with whom—up to that time—they had lived on 
rms of friendship. Of this particular form of kohuru we might quote 
any instances, but one will suffice. 

During a war between two tribes who resided at the Thames and 
aikato respectively, the former in one of their raids captured a 
oman of rank, and killed and ate her husband who was the head 
hief of his tribe. After the war-party had returned to their homes 
he captive woman gave birth to a son, and was subsequently taken to 
ife by one of her masters ; it is just possible that her consent to this 
rrangement was not asked; but she was wise enough to accept the 
nevitable, and settle down quietly in her new life, In due time her 
aptive son grew to be a man, and in recognition of his undoubted 
rank, was allowed to take a wife from his master’s tribe; so far as a 
orisoner of war could have power and authority this man may be said 
0 have had it, for he was a notable warrior. The young man had 
een named Pirongia, after the mountain near which his mother had 
een captured, and he had further been carefully instructed in the 
uistory of his own tribe, the manner of his father’s death, and the fact 
hat he had only received the name of Pirongia in order to keep alive 
he memory of that event, and the necessity for revenge, and that 
vhen this had been accomplished he would be required to take his 
roper name of Rata. 

The two tribes had been at peace for many years, when the 
[Thames people sent a messenger to the Waikato inviting them to a 
sreat feast, which was intended as a preliminary to a joint expedition 
wainst the tribes of the sonth. The invitation was accepted and the 
UMerous visitors received with great ceremony. The time had now 
wrived when it had become possible to obtain the vengeance so long 
ind patiently waited for ; to this end the captive woman sent for her 
on and desired him to bring to her a number of the leaves of the 
hormium tenax, and these she wove together into a food basket of 
eculiar shape, common only to her own tribe: the peculiarity 
onsisted for the most part in this, that she left all of the ends of the 
lax loose in place of weaving them in as was the usual custom. In 
his basket she placed small portions of every kind of food procurable, 
ll of which she herself had cooked, and when the evening meal was 
ver and it was sufficiently dark to hide her movements from the 
rying eyes of her master, she sent the food by the hands of her son 
nto the house set apart for the visiting chiefs. 

It will not be possible for me to convey to my readers any con- 
eption of the feeling of surprise and even horror experienced by the 
hiefs when this curiously shaped basket of food was set before them. 
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In the first place it was a thing unheard of and beyond their experienc 
that food should be brought into a house where sacred chiefs wer 
intended to sleep; either it was a direct insult given in order tt 
destroy that tapw which was their birthright, and portending in such 
case immediate death at the hands of their hosts; or it had soma 
meaning of the gravest nature, in which—although unknown to them 
selves—they were deeply concerned. For some moments there was 
silence and then the leading chief of the visitors said, ‘‘ What is tha 
meaning of this present ?’’ Pirongia replied, “Itis a present from my 
mother who at one time belonged to your tribe.” Then the tohunga 
or priest of that tribe asked who had plaited the basket and when told 
that it had been done by the captive woman, he desired the son tc 
bring her before them, in order that she might explain her behaviour. 
The old woman who had meanwhile been close at hand awaiting this call 
entered the house, and seating herself among the chiefs said—‘ I was 
once the wife of your chief and that is his son.’’ At these words the 
position of affairs became clear to her audience, who lamented oven 
their newly found relatives in the manner usual to Maoris; but the 
tanyi was roughly interrupted by Te Rata—who was never again to be 
called Pirongia—for he, inspired by a natural desire for revenge, said : 
‘‘ Let us slaughter our enemies.’’ His friends at once agreed to aid 
him in the coming fray, and each one of them partook of the contents 
of the basket, and by so doing bound himself to avenge the death of 
their former chief and the slavery of his son. That night their plans 
were laid and at grey dawn on the following morning, Te Rata and his 
friends fell upon their unsuspecting hosts in such wise that but few of 
them escaped. The old woman’s basket of food had been offered, in 
order to bind her tribe together for the one great purpose of her life, 
and it had produced the desired effect. 

This fight or rather massacre is known as Te Umupu, and would 
under ordinary circumstances have been regarded as a murderous 
piece of treachery ; but the want of premeditation, and the undoubted 
right of a tribe to avenge their chief, redeemed the otherwise question- 
able action of guests rising upon and slaying their hosts. f 

So far I have dealt with the killing or murder of men of alien 
tribes, for it must distinctly be understood that there never has been a 
truly national feeling among the Maoris; whatever patriotic feeling 
the Maoris have had has been purely tribal, and I may add that they 


have always hated with greater or less intensity all tribes but thei 


own. 


When our rapid increase in numbers aroused the attention of the 
Maoris to the possibility that their mana might depart from them 
and be absorbed by the intruding white man; then indeed Wi 
Tamehana, Te Heuheu, and other sincere patriots, aided by several 
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ell meaning but mischievous members of the Church Mission 
ociety, attempted to form a national league and elect a king. The 
eague was duly formed and the puppet king elected, but the result 
as not quite that which had been anticipated by the Missionaries ; 
ndeed with- the single exception of Rewi Maniapoto it is doubtful if 
ny one of the leaders foresaw the result of their handiwork, which 

d no other effect than to create a feeling of arrogant hostility 
owards their fellow settlers, and hasten the inevitable war with the 
akeha. Yet there was every reason why the king movement in its 
briginal peaceful guise should have succeeded, for the Maori mind at 
shat period, was much exercised over the sayings and doings of 
another league whose object it was, to prevent all further sales of 
land to Europeans, and therefore unity of action was necessary to 
snsure success; but for all this the king movement was a failure from 
its very inception. 

Many of the smaller tribes did naturally join in a policy that bade 
fair to give them some importance in the councils of the new Maori 
nation; and certain also of the stronger tribes who bore a grudge 
ugainst the Pakeha, joimed readily enough; but other tribes who 
justly considered themselves as good as the Waikato people, held 
aloof and asked “Who are these Waikato that they should govern 
us’? Such was the feeling that influenced the Maoris at that time, 
and it has not greatly altered even at the present day, and it is this 
phase of the Maori character, that will in great measure account for 
the utter disregard shown by one tribe when the lives or fortunes of 
another were at stake. 

It occasionally came to pass that a man was slain by a member 
of the same tribe, or worse still of the same family; and in such case 
complications would probably arise of a more serious character than 
anything I have yet described. Here vengeance might or might not 
be sought, for that question would for the most part depend upon the 
rank of the offender; who if he happened to be a chief with many 
relatives, might escape extreme punishment, or for that matter any 
punishment whatever; but in such case he would risk the partial if 
not entire destruction of his tribe. 

A yery instructive instance of this variety of man-slaughter 
securred among the Ngati-Kahukoka section of the Waikato people 
many generations ago, and will serve to illustrate the line of action 
that any tribe might take, under the spur of similar provocation. This 
tale is referred to by the late John White, in one of his valuable 
papers on Maori subjects. Among the Kahukoka people there were 
;wo chiefs (brothers) Tamakae and Tamakou, and for some reason the 
younger murdered the elder brother ; here there was an altogether new 
and unique situation, but the hapw was equal to the occasion ; the 
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adherents of the dead man could not, it is true, take vengeance or 
their own chief; but they could and did murder a member of ar 
adjacent tribe, with the deliberate intention of drawing do 
destruction on their own heads. We may presume that the result wa 
satisfactory, for in the conflict that ensued the Ngdti-Kahukoke: 
disappeared from the land. 

The Maoris had yet another method of dealing with unsatisfactory, 
chiefs, and that method was used in the case of Te Amaru; a monster 
in human form who was the chief of the Aitanga-a-Hauiti of Tologa 
Bay, and who was in the habit of killing the young men of his 0 
tribe, in order to gratify his cannibal appetite. The Hauiti warriors 
bore with this ruffian for some years, but he finally exhausted evem 
their patience, so that they at last sent a message to their friends thee 
Whaka-tohea to the effect, that Te Amaru would be at a certain place 
on a certain day and that he had lived long enough. The hint was: 
taken, and from that time forth Tologa Bay became a satisfactory 
place of residence. 

Before leaving this subject, I may say that the state of exasperation: 
that induced the Ngati-Kahukoka to compass their own destruction, is: 
generally known by the name of Whaka-momore; and this racial! 
peculiarity and its effects will be reviewed at length in another: 
chapter, for it is one of the most interesting among the many 
remarkable traits of character developed by the Maori people. 

It may not be denied, that the Maori has certain barbarous customs 
which are the result of religious superstition ; as a rule they did not 
waste men in the form of offerings to their gods; but there were 
occasions when they deemed it expedient to sacrifice men, in order to 
avert the possible anger of those deities. These momentous occasions 
were the building of a great pa, the launching of a war-canoe, and the 
building of a chief’s house. There is a small tribe presumably of 
Arawa descent called Ngati-Tura, and this unfortunate family had for 
many generations, the doubtful privilege of providing the sacrifices 
required by their overlords the Ngati-Whakaaue of Rotorua. The 
latter tribe had two war canoes which were exceedingly tapu and were 
known as Tiaki and Te Hapu-pararaki respectively ; whenever either 
of them were launched for war purposes, a man—probably an old 
one—was selected from the Ngati-Tura, bound securely, and then 
placed alive as a living skid under the bow of the canoe which was 
then launched over his body. Many tales are told of the indignities 
suffered by this tribe. On one occasion at a feast, when the kinaki 
(superior food) was found to be insufficient for the guests; a few men 
of Ngati-Tura were bound and flung carelessly on the heaps of 
potatoes as an offering to the visitors. On another occasion after the 
Tuhourangi tribe had killed a few men of this family, the Ngati- 
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Whakaaue furious at this attack on their vassals, paid them a visit, 
and then one of the chiefs went through the village and marked each 
member of the hapu on the forehead with red ochre. This ceremony 
was significient, for it meant neither more nor less than this; that the 
Ngati-Tura being the property of Ngati-Whakaaue the chief had 
marked them off to be killed as required. Of course the marking was 
done in this instance to save them from the tender mercies of 
Tuhourangi ; it was a quiet intimation that the whole tribe had been 
bespoken, and that any interference with them would be avenged ; but 
the act was also significant as to what had happened on previous 
occasions. 

_ The war customs and superstitions of the Maoris are undoubtedly 
he result of expediency, and of the experience born of the life of 
bloodshed and violence with which they had been familiar from their 
earliest infancy. These customs are for the most part cruel, and 
sometimes whimsical, but almost invariably practical; hence they 
have but little patience with our humanitarian eccentricities. For 
instance, they cannot understand the principal on which we spare the 
lives of men captured in war. To the old-time Maori there is nothing 
meritorious in saving the life of an enemy; indeed, he regards all 
such actions with good humoured contempt, for he deems it both weak 
and foolish, an act that could not even be contemplated by a well 
balanced mind. The matter was very fairly put to me by an old 
chief. ‘‘ Why,” said he, “do you go out to fight if it be not to kill 
some one, and in such case why save a man to become your bitter 
enemy? Do you suppose that any Maori will thank you for having 
saved his life and thereby degraded him? Just think what your 
feelings would be if after sparing a man you should find on the next 
occasion that the tables were turned; that he had you in his power, 
and not being quite a fool would not forgo his advantage. Would you 
not then be very much ashamed that you had acted so foolishly?” I 
had to admit that my old friend had the best argument from his Maori 
point of view, and no good purpose would have been served by my 
placing before him the emotional humanitarianism of the Britisher. 
A madman has the respect of the Maori, for in his case it is the act of 
God, but if an otherwise sane man begins to drivel to a Maori about 
humanity a la Britisher, he is at once set down as a mean man, who 
wishes to make every man as bad as himself, and hide his cowardice 
under the cloak of humanity. 

A Maori holds very strong opinions on the subject of slavery. He 
is firmly convinced that captivity entails not only an entire loss of 
social rank, but also of mana (moral force). It will therefore be easily 
understood that a rangatira, or chief, would cheerfully suffer death 
rather than become a prisoner of war. A warrior of some repute 
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among his fellows once thanked me warmly, for that I had taken ¢ 
leading part in the last moments of a neighbouring chief, who was ¢ 
relative of his. “Death,” said he, ‘‘ must come to all men, and to fal 
in battle is becoming to a chief, but to take a man of rank prisoner is 
to degrade his tribe, and to affix the stigma of slavery to all of his 
descendants.” 

As an example of the divergence of Maori custom from our 0 
notion of right and wrong, I may quote the following case: Durin 
the campaign of General Chute against the Ngati-Ruanui, my ol 
and erratic friend Tamati Waka, of the Ngati-Hau tribe, discovered 
aged uncle living among the Hauhau fanatics, and for reasons that 
will be appreciated by all Maoris felt himself compelled to shoot the 
old man in cold blood. Now, it must be understood that Tamati hadk 
no special ill feeling against this uncle, but had been moved to do the 
deed by a mixed feeling of patriotism and family pride; two very great 
virtues from the Maori point of view. We may therefore imagine that he 
was sincerely and virtuously indignant when he found himself a prisoner: 
in the presence of the General, and realised that the self-sacrifice) 
involved in the shooting of an uncle was not only not appreciated,, 
but was regarded as a deed that ought possibly to involve another: 
sacrifice, which might, perchance, affect Tamati’s own future. His) 
attitude before the General was instructive, if only for illustrating the 
fact that there are other methods of regarding matters of morality 
than those familiar to the infallible European. “ Why,” he asked, 
“ should I not shoot the man; he was my uncle, and had disgraced 
me by becoming a Hauhau. Who would have dared to kill him had I 
not done so? Am 1a nobody (tangata ware) that I should not do my 
duty?” : 

This chain of reasoning, duly interpreted by an officer of the 
Colonial forces, was beyond the General who, in his perplexity, 
appealed to his interpreter, and was gravely assured that there was a 
good deal in that which 'lamati had advanced. That, from a purel 
Maori point of view, he had behaved in a manner deserving of th 
warmest commendation, inasmuch as it would be a bad omen for the 
future operations of the force if enemies were to be spared; that from 
the most ancient times the laws governing such cases were clearly laid 
down, and all of the precedents were in fayour of Tamati Waka. 
Thus if a tawa (war party) met and captured a man, whether friend or 
enemy, before blood had been shed by that taua, then there were two 
courses open to the warriors. Hither the captive must be slain as a 
propitiatory offering to Tu, the war god, or the tava must return with- 
out delay to the place whence it had come, and must make a fresh 
start before they attempted to accomplish the purpose for which they 
had set out. The method of procedure was simple. If the captive 
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as known to have a relative in the tawa he was passed back from man 
© man until he came to the said relative, whose privilege it was to 
ecide his fate. If the captive had no kindred present, then he was 
lain out of hand by the first man who could reach him, and in such 
ase the chief priest would then and there perform the ceremony of 
whangat haw.” 
__ If the relative—whom I have explained had the right and power to 
dispose of the prisoner—was a true Maori, and possessed the feelings of 
an old ranyatira, he would at once smite the man down with his mere, 
and go on his way proudly conscious that he at any rate had not lost a 
day. If, however, he was of the modern and Missionary type of Maori, 
he might hold sentimental ideas as to the sacredness of human life, etc., 
and might even attempt to save the captive; but in such case the taua 
must return to its home an object of derision to the,old men, women, 
and children. Fortunately there are but few men who would bring 
about such a fiasco, or bear the ridicule attaching to it. 

Tamati Waka was not one of these half hearted and degenerate 
productions of our boasted civilization, and therefore he felt that he 
had done his duty, and had done it well. It is true that the occasion 
was not one of great urgency, such as I have already quoted—for this 
particular war party had met and defeated the enemy at Okoutuku and 
killed several men—but admitting this to be so, the greater the 
credit due to Tamati, in that he had sacrificed a relative even when 
the welfare of his tribe did not urgently require him to do so, and by 
so doing had proven beyond all doubt that his sense of honour and 
duty was stronger than mere family sentiment. Such were the con- 
clusions at which my friend had arrived by a process of reasoning 
purely Maori, and behold as a reward he found himself a prisoner and 
an object of reprobation to many Europeanss Well might he feel 
despondent as to the ultimate fate of a war-party conducted on such 
loose principles. Tamati had indeed every reason to complain, for 
though General Chute had acknowledged the force of his arguments to 
the extent of releasing him from durance vile, yet it was only done on 
the condition that he would return forthwith to his home. 

However great his sense of injury, my friend was still a just man, 
for he afterwards confided to me that he did not blame the Pakeha, 
seeing that it was more their misfortune than their fault, that they 
were greatly wanting in common sense, and ignorant in all matters 
sonnected with war and ceremony ; in fact an ill bred people. In this 
pinion Tamati is not singular. It prevails generally among his 
people, for there is a want of dignity and reticence among Europeans 
shat is positively shocking to the old and self contained Maori. 


* A ceremony of propitiation, during which the victim’s heart was burned as 
in offering to the war god. 
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“He maroro kokoti thu waka,” is the figurative expression used by 
the Maoris to describe the individual who is so foolish or unfortuna 
as to cross the path of a war party. As I have already said, such a 
man would, except in very rare cases be killed at once, even by his own 
brother. This custom I need hardly say has often caused trouble to 
the tribe, whose duty—and possibly pleasure—it was to enforce the 
rule in all its integrity. After a family quarrel among the? 
Whatu-i-apiti tribe of Hawke’s Bay; certain of the leading men of that 
tribe together with their immediate followers, shook the dust of the 
land from their feet and migrated to Pourangahau. Here the local! 
chief, Kaitahi, gave them lands whereon they lived peaceably, untill 
certain of the Wai-rarapa people carried off the wife of Hau-apu one of! 
their chiefs. To avenge this insult a strong war party was sent in} 
pursuit of the chief offender, who was overtaken and slain. While» 
intent on the performance of this act of justice and vengeance, the: 
taua unfortunately met Rauponga, a son of Kaitahi; now it was: 
clearly the duty of the war party to sacrifice this man to the war god| 
without delay, and such indeed was the desire of the warrior chief, , 
Pahu, but he was over-ruled by Manawa-kawa, the ariki of the party, , 
who by way of compromise allowed Pahu to smite the captive a sharp: 
blow on the head, and declare him dead for all practical purposes. 
After this solemn farce was over Rauponga was allowed to escape and 
return to Pou-rangahau, where he related his adventures and thereby 
roused his father’s wrath to such a degree, that he induced his tribe to 
join him in attacking the Whatu-i-apiti, in order to wipe out the insult 
offered to his son. To me, it seems not improbable, that the 
tribe resented the clemency that had been exhibited towards Rauponga. 
I can quite imagine the outraged father working on the feelings of his 
people, and asking: is,my son a tangata ware (nobody) that he should 
be spared in this contemptuous manner? Whatever the arguments 
used it is evident that they were cogent, for Kaitahi attacked the 
Whatu-i-apiti, and was slain together with his friends, Kiore and T 
Rangihirawea ; two other chiefs of the party, viz.: Kere and ber 
fled to the Wai-rarapa for safety and did not return thence, until those 
whom they had deserted had worked out their own salvation, unaided 
by the recreant chiefs. I have mentioned these two men advisedly, for 
it has rarely occurred among the Maoris that a chief bas been found 
wanting in the courage and dignity that would naturally lead him to 
stand by his people even to the bitter end. The only excuse that can 
be offered for them is that they were of the tribe called Ngati- 
Kahungunu, concerning whom it can be said that only the Wairoa 
section are warriors. t 

However unconscious a Maori may be of the fact, his vanity is 
none the less abnormal, and is exhibited in almost everything he does. 
In the good old days if any man of rank met with a fatal or even 
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serious accident, his most distant relatives would at once express their 
concern by robbing his family of everything they possessed. The 
bigger the tawa-muru (band of robbers) the greater the respect paid to 
the memory of the deceased; for the view taken by the Maoris would 
seem to have been this: that whereas the deceased or injured man was 
a person of importance, therefore his misfortunes must of necessity be 
of interest to the whole community, and hence also it followed that to 
act as though nothing of note had occurred, would be tantamount to 
Saying that the deceased was a nobody, a thing not to be thought of 
for one moment, since it would be a gross insult to the whole tribe. 
There was a time in the history of modern New Zealand when if a 
Maori had been thrown from his horse and injured by the fall, nis 
justly indignant friends would have seized the animal. Again had a 
man’s axe slipped and wounded him ever so slightly, the axe would 
have been demanded in payment by his relatives. The principle 
observed by the Maoris in all such cases was not illogical, it was this: 
that a man did not belong so much to himself as to his tribe, who had 
a heavy lien on his energies, and therefore the shedding of his blood, 
although accidental, must be regarded as an injury inflicted on the 
tribe. 

The Maori of the old school was a suspicious but dignified man, 
careful not to wound the feelings of others, and exceedingly tenacious 
of his own rights; a man who would by no means admit that mere 
anxiety for the welfare of his body or soul, could justify anyone in 
taking liberties with him, by interfering in matters that he had a right 
to consider concerned him only. Naturally ceremonious and courteous 
the Maori never failed to recognise superiority of rank, which is to him 
one of the chief incidents of life, he therefore regards the theory that 
all men are born equal as an unqualified absurdity. 

Probably but few Europeans are aware that the Arawa tribe 
have a form of address or reply suitable to the rank of the person 
with whom they are conversing, such -as, ae Pa (yes sir), ae Taua 
(yes, my lord). The most respectful form of address to young and 
married people, is ‘‘# mot.” To salute an old man of even ordinary 
rank in the Arawa tribe, as ‘ / ta”’ is simply insulting, and yet it is 
done every day by Europeans. The Ngati-Porou differ much from 
the Arawa in this point, they use the word ‘‘tama” as synonymous 
with young chief; therefore “ # ta” is with them a respectable form 
of salutation to the elder members of a family, as is also “ H hika”’ 
for the younger members, but whatever differences there may be 
between the various tribes, the behaviour of the Maoris one to another 
may be summed up in a few words; each tribe uses the form of 
address that it deems to be the most respectful. 

When a Pakeha of a certain class salutes an old or middle-aged 
Maori—who has not been degraded by contact with the lower edge of 
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our civilization—with “Tenakoe Jack,” that Maori feels that he has; 
lost caste, and that had this occurred in the good old times when a! 
man carried both spear and tomahawk, he would have taught that: 
man manners at small cost. 

It would be good for us if we could but persuade a Maori to stand | 
up and say what he thought of us; I do not think it could be done, | 
for the strain upon his sense of politeness would be too great; but if’ 
it could, he would probably speak somewhat as follows :—“ Let there : 
be someone in every Pakeha household, who shall be capable of ' 
teaching the inmates how to behave, so that at least they shall not | 
laugh openly at the wisdom of the Maoris, which, although perhaps | 
not understood by them, they must know is the result of many 
generations of experience. Those things that the Maoris do firmly 
believe in ought not to be laughed at, even though they appear to 
be absurd to strangers, forasmuch that the Maori has many gods 
who attend the behests of those tohwngas who know how to compel 
their obedience; and hence in some respects the Maori has a 
knowledge superior to that of the Pakeha who has but one God, 
and it must be clear to every one that however great the mana of that 
deity might be, he could not possibly attend to everyone and therefore 
the Pakeha loses many things in this way; but being ignorant he 
does not realise his loss, and laughs childishly at the things he does 
not understand.’’ He might perhaps add that there were other matters 
in which the Pakeha were deficient, and as to which they ought to be 
instructed. Let them learn how to enter a strange village with dignity. 
Why should they invariably nod or grin at all of the inferior people of the 
place, and shake hands with all of the girls and very young men; in fact 
behave generally as though they were tangata ware (plebeans). Do 
they think that the old men or chiefs will notice them if they do these 
things? When they enter a pa, or village, let them stare straight 
before them over the heads of those present as though unconscious of 
their very existence; let them walk direct to the whare-manuhiré 
(guest house) and there seat themselves, taking no notice whatever of 
those who are calling weleome. When food is brought they will eat, 
and when they have finished the leading men of the village will rise 
in the inverse order of their rank and welcome them, and by this 
arrangement they will ascertain who the leading men are. Above all 
be careful not to ask of any man his name, for he may perchance be a 
chief of importance, aud in such case you ought to know his name 
without asking. Under any circumstance the question is an awkward 
one for a Maori. 

Very much more than this might our old rangatira say, if he could 
but be persuaded to state publicly, that which I have heard from him 
in the privacy of his own whare. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{168] Maori and Moa Remains, Rakaia Creek. 

On January 30, I received from Mr, A. H. Shury and Mr. C. Walker, of 
Ashburton, an almost complete Maori skull, with two ulni, together with some 
moa bones, which they had found at the mouth of the Rakaia Creek, that rises on 
and flows for some distance on the delta and enters the main river close to its 
mouth. In handing me the bones they stated that there were more obtainable 
from the face of the perpendicular sand bank, near the mouth of the creek. A 
week later Mr. Tennant, of the Ashburton High School, and I, drove to the mouth 
of the Rakaia, taking with us both tools and rods, for bone digging and trout 
fishing. The river, being generally dangerous to anyone fording it on foot, was 
comparatively low, and we had no difficulty in fording the main stream, and 
reaching the bone-bed. On examining the latter we observed that much labour 
would be required to unearth the bones which were buried three feet from the 
surface, under the blown sand. One adult skeleton which I dug out had associated 
with it some immature bones, and one femur of a small species of moa. We also 
obtained the skull of a Maori dog, which Captain Hutton states differs in nowise 
from the typical skulls of the extinct species. Before digging out the skeleton I 
cleared away sufficient of the sloping sand beneath the face to enable me to dig 
underneath the bones to ascertain how they lay. The body had, however, been 
laid on its back, as the position of the bones clearly indicated. 

There can be little doubt but that the coast region of the Rakaia was long a 
populous haunt of the contemporaneous Maori and moa. The large area of rank, 
swampy vegetation would form ideal feeding grounds for the huge graminivorous 
birds, while the warm sandy flats and drifts would also provide perfect nesting 
places for them. Although the late Sir Julius von Haast wrote some excellent 
papers on ‘“ The Rakaia Moa Hunter Encampment ” (Transactions N.Z. Institute, 
vol. III.), it invariably seems to me that greater justice will yet have to be done to 
this interesting district, both ethnologically and zoologically.—W. W. Smiru. 


[169] The Greenstone as a Fish. 

Most students of Maori tradition will remember that in the native mind there 
is an idea that greenstone (jade) is a fish, or found inside a fish ; also that it is soft 
ut first, and then hardens on exposure. If the latter is not true of New Zealand 
jade, it may possibly be the fact in regard to the Asiatic variety. An old Chinese 
writer says :—‘ All jade in its natural state is found in the rocky bed of a flowing 
stream. Before it has been removed from its place, the jade inside the rough 
jlock is as soft as cotton-wool, but when removed it becomes hard at once, and 
vhen exposed to the air still harder.” Heinrich Fischer tells us that when 
Hermann yon Schlagintweit visited the jade-quarries in the Kara-Kash Valley, he 
ound the newly excavated stone much softer than the exposed material. What 
wre the facts? Is it true of greenstone (pownamu)? Or is it only true of Asiatic 
ade? Or is the Maori notion an ancestral memory of a land where jade is believed 


o be soft.—Ep. TREGEAR, 
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(170) Waru. 

In PonynesiAN JournaL, vol. xiii., page 65, the word “ Warw” is translated | 
“Winter.” Is this only a slip? It has hitherto, in many translations been | 
considered as equivalent to “‘ Summer.” —Ep. TREGEAR. 

[We think Mr. Tregear is right. Warw is usually considered to be February. | 
—Epiror. | 


(171] The Pai-marire word Hau. 

Most of us who remember the old war times and the shouts of the Hauhau 
fanatics, with their ery of ‘* Pai-marire, Haw! Haw! Haw!” will read the) 
following quotation with great interest.—'‘The Mussulmans frequently use the 
name Hu or Hau, which has almost the same signification as Jehovah, that is, 
‘He who is.” They place this name in the beginning of their rescripts, passports, 
and letters-patent. They pronounce it often in their prayers, some so vehemently 
crying out with all their strength, ‘‘ Haw! Hau! Hau!” that at last they are 
stunned and fall into fits, which they call ecstasies.’’—(Calmek’s Dictionary 
‘‘ Jehovah,” Bohn’s 13th edition, 1855, p. 15). The Haw described by E)sdon 
Best both as “ god” and ‘ spirit” (or god-medium), and the mystery surrounding 
the real meaning of Whangai-hau, together with the regal associations connected 
with the word hau, in Polynesia, make the above quotation worth notice.— 
Ep. TREGEAR. 


[172] Poe, as a name for the Tui. 

In Mr. 8. Perey Smith’s paper on ‘‘ Wars of Northern against Southern 
Tribes,” vol. xiii. of this Journal, p. 27, Dumont d’Urville is translated as saying, 
‘ornamented with the plumes of the Poe, a yery remarkable bird,’’ and a note 
adds, ‘‘ Possibly Pohoi, a tuft of feather worn in the ear.” Allow me to point out 
that many early visitors to New Zealand (including Captain Cook) received the 
word Poe or Poepoe, as the name of the parson-bird (tui). It is curious that the 
name has not survived.—Ep. TRrEGEAR. 


OBITUARY, 


We very much regret to notice by the Sydney papers, that one of 
our oldest members, John Fraser, LL.D., has died at the New 
Hebrides. Dr. Fraser is well known to the readers of this Journal as 
the author of many philological papers treating of the Polynesian and 
Melanesian languages. In him we lose a valuable member and a 
genial correspondent. We copy the following notice from a Sydney 
paper :—‘‘Death of Dr. John Fraser.—News of the death of Dr. 
John Fraser, late headmaster of Sauchie House School, West 
Maitland, has been brought to Sydney by the Jambo. The deceased 
was on a visit to the island of Eromanga, the scene of the martyrdom 
of the late Rev. John Williams, in the New Hebrides Group, and he 
was the guest there of the Rev. H. A. Robertson, the Presbyterian 
missionary. The late Dr. Fraser was collaborating with the Rev. H. A. 
Robertson with the view of issuing a second edition of the work, 
‘“‘Hromanga, the Martyr Isle.” The Rev. H. A. Robertson is the 
author of this work, which was edited by Dr. Fraser. From what can 
be gathered, the deceased was suddenly struck down by illness, and 
when the Tambo called at Eromanga he was conveyed to the island of 
Ambrym, where the Presbyterian New Hebrides Mission Hospital is 
situated. The late Dr. Fraser, who was highly esteemed, received every 
possible attention, but on the Z'ambo calling at Ambrym on the return 
journey it was learned that he passed away on May 2. The late Dr. 
Fraser had lived in Maitland nearly half a century. For a time he was 
headmaster of the High School, in the building next to the Presbyterian 
Church, Free Church Street, and later he conducted a grammar school 
at Sauchie House. For many years he was a trustee of the Glebe 
(Presbyterian Church) Property.” In addition to the work quoted 
he was the author of a work on the languages of the Australian blacks, 
and (it is said) of a work on the Htruscans. 


TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 


POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


Tue Council met on September 20, 1904—Present: Messrs. 8S. P. Smith (Presi- - 
dent), F. P. Corkill, W. Kerr, W. L. Newman, J. H. Parker, and W. H. Skinner. 


It was resolved ‘That His Excellency Lord Plunket be requested to accept : 
the position of Patron to the Society.” 


Reference was made to the loss sustained by the Society in the death of one of | 
its original members, Dr. Fraser, a frequent and valued contributor to the JourNAL, , 


also to the death of one of our corresponding members, Te Kahui Kararehe, of | 
Rahotu, Taranaki. 


The following new members were elected :— 
360 Herbert Guthrie Smith, Tutira, Hawkes Bay, and 


Major H. P. Tu-nui-a-rangi, Featherston, ‘as a corresponding 
member. 


Papers received since last issue of JouRNAL :— > 
259 Pukapuka Island. Rev. J. J. K. Hutchin. 
260 The Ngati-Kahungunu Occupation of Wairarapa. 8. Perey Smith. 
261 Polynesian Languages. Dr. D. Macdonald. 
262 Maori Medical Lore. Elsdon Best. 
263 The Maori People. W.E. Gudgeon. 
264 The Maori‘ Toa.’ W.E. Gudgeon. : 
265 Some Maori Songs. H. G. Smith. ; 
266 The “ Lei,” an ancient symbol from Atiu Island. W. E. Gudgeon, 


THE ASIATIC (SEMITIC) RELATIONSHIP 
OF THE OCEANIC FAMILY OF LANGUAGES: 
TRILITERALISM AND INTERNAL 
VOWEL CHANGE. 


By Rev. Dr. D, Macponatp, Eratr, New Hesripss. 


[Norz.—The Semitic letters are expressed in the following paper thus :— 
" (Aleph, like h in hour); b; g; d (softer than our d); h; v (w, u); 2; h’ (a 
stronger h); vt’ (a guttural t); y (i); k; 1; m; n; s; ‘(a gargling sound in the 
maroat Ain); p(s) 3 t’ (= ts); ki (=k, ori’); 73, 8 (=, ors’ = sh); t (= t or 
th). There were originally as is still plain from the Arabic also d’ (like th in that, 
with); h” (like ch in Scotch loch); t’ (sometimes like th in this); ‘ (a rougher 
gargling sound than ‘); t” (like th in this).] 


N accordance with previous papers in this Journat it is now to be 
endeavoured to be shewn that the Oceanic primitive language 
had like each of its sister dialects, Arabic, Assyrian, &c., its 

share of the common stock of purely and exclusively Semitic 
triliteral words (nouns and verbs) with the purely Semitic common 
method of word formation or inflexion by internal vowel change, 
and external additions (prefixed or infixed, suffixed) and its share 
also of the limited common stock of purely Semitic particles. 
This, if it can be shewn, will be admitted to be conclusive. 
The particles will be dealt with in a subsequent paper. The 
sxternal formative additions have been dealt with in previous 
papers in this Journan; see the Journan for the last quarter 
of 1896 for the formative prefixes (and infixes) and that for June, 
1901, for the formative suffixes. 

The ancient Semitic finite verb, with its perfect and imperfect, was 
simply a verbal noun joined in a certain way with the personal 
pronouns, and from it again other and numerous verbal nouns were 
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formed by vowel change and external formative additions. Tha 
ancient finite verb with its perfect and imperfect so formed is no longe: 
found in the existing broken down Oceanic languages, though aa 
analytic substitutes for it we have as the finite verb for instance in 
Efatese ‘the verbal pronoun ”’ joined with these verbal nouns afte: 
the fashion of the Imperfect, as aba I (am, or was) going = I go (or! 
went), and in Malagasy the “pronominal adjunctive” joined with! 
these verbal nouns, after that of the perfect, as tiaku my loving =- 
loved, or, I love. The verbal nouns that were formed from the ancien: 
finite verb were numerous, and in them we have the ground-forma 
of the modern Oceanic verb. We may compare in this paper with the 

following Arabic forms :— 
1. fa‘l (fa‘lu, or fa‘lo, fa‘li, fa‘la*; in the rest I shall not give 
these final vowels, but the reader should bear them in mind)} 


2. fil. 10. fa‘dlat. 17. fa‘il. 24. maf‘al. 
3. ful, 11. fi‘al. 18. fa‘il. 25. maftil. 
4. fa‘lat. 12. fi‘al. 19. fa‘ilat. 26. maftilat. 
5. ji‘lat. 18. ji‘dlat. 20. fa‘ilat. 27. mafiul. 
6. fu‘lat. 14. fus‘al. 21. fa‘ul. 28. maf‘ulat. 
7. fatal, 15. futal. 22. sitilat (Heb.) 29. maf‘alat, 
8. fa‘dl. 16. fu‘dlat. 23. fuitil. 80. futulat. 
9. fa‘alat. 


Of these forms 1—6 are the commonest in Oceanic. The difference 
from the Arabic form is mainly in the last vowel of 1—8 (this last 
vowel is not written in the above as explained) and in the two last 
vowels of 4—6 (the last being this same unwritten terminal) there 
being for the final w, or 0, when it is not elided, sometimes a, or 4, 
and for the a before the -t, often u, or 0, as in other Semitic languages. 
We now proceed to compare the Oceanic triliteral words with Arabie, 
Assyrian, &¢., just as, for instance, we compare, say Assyrian or 
Himyaritic words with Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, or Ethiopic. } 

Take for example Efate lifai to bend round, malibai bent (the fin 
i, transitive particle, is explained in the paper above cited) lofa a thing 
bent, lofai to bend, malofa bent, kalofa, or kolofa bent, lufa (Samoan 
lavalava) a wrapper round the loins, Samoan lofa to crouch, lofata‘ina 
to cause to crouch, lave, lavelave (Arabic lafelafa to wrap round, 
&e.) to entangle, lavelavea to be entangled (for -a, and -ta‘ina, see 
the paper cited). Fiji love, lovetha (Samoan lavasi to coil, fold, to 
bend, kalove bent, salove flexible, Malay lipat, lampit, lapit, lampis, 
lapis, a fold, to fold, plait; Malagasy lefitra folded, bent, olaitel 

*In Arabie as in the Semitic mother tongue every noun ended with one of these 
italicised vowels, u, or o (nominative); i (genitive); a (accusative), Generally 


the other Semitic languages, and the modern Oceanic use these final vowels 
indiscriminately, without case signification. 
i 
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Arabic laffa to be involved, intertwined, to warp up, wrap round 
(oneself, as clothing), to fold, laf, lif’, laffat, liffat, involved, intertwined, 
&c., loffa, loffat, coil of turban, winding of road. In this example the 
above given six commonest forms of the modern Oceanic verb (or 
noun) the ancient verbal noun, are seen viz. :— 

1. lave. 3. lofa, love, lufa. 5. lipat. 

2. lifa. 4. lampit, lavast. 6. lovetha. 

The inference is irresistable that in the Oceanic primitive or mother 
tongue this word was triliteral, and had the vowel changes peculiar to 
the Semitic languages most fully preserved in the ancient Arabic; 
and that as a triliteral word with the middle radical doubled it 
underwent the usual contractions, set forth in all Semitic grammars, 
of such words, as is plainly seen by comparing with the Arabic. 
These forms, originally verbal nouns and still often used as such, 
formed from the ancient finite verb, as lipat a fold, lofa a thing bent, 
or bending, have become ground-forms of the modern verb, as lipat, 
lipatkan to fold, lofai to bend, from which again are formed by external 
additions modern verbal nouns, ana derived verb forms. Thus we 
have lipatan a fold, lofaian a bending or being bent, lavelavea entangled 
or entangling, malibai bent; and the derived verb forms (see the paper 
of 1896 above cited). 

Safal, Fiji salove flexible. 

Mafal, Malay malipat to fold, plait. 

Mifal, Malagasy milajitra folded. 

Tafal, Fiji kalove, Efate kalofa bent. 

Manfal, Malagasy mandifitra to fold, bend. 

Matafal, Samoan fa‘alave to take turn of a rope as round a pin. 

It is not proposed to give these modern verbal nouns, and derived 
verb forms for the following words, but they may easily be found in 
the dictionaries. 

As is seen in this example the vowels of the ground-forms of 
she Oceanic verb are retained in the modern derived forms and verbal 
nouns. It is in the ground forms therefore that we find the proof of 
the part played in the ancient language (the primitive Oceanic) by 
mternal vowel change. 

To shew that this is a fair specimen of modern Oceanic words, 
hat it is not exceptional but only one out of the mass and of a piece 
vith the rest, would prove conclusively that the Oceanic primitive or 
nother tongue had like each of the sister dialects, Arabic, Assyrian, 
vc., its share of the purely and exclusively common stock of Semitic 
riliteral words with the purely Semitic common method of word- 
‘cormation or inflexion by internal vowel change and external additions. 
[This then is what we have now to endeavour to shew, and we may 
yegin with words belonging to the same special class as this, viz. : 
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T'RILITERALS WITH THE SeconD Rapicat Dovusuep. 

The figures refer to the above given verbal noun forms 1— 
Efate.1 tabu, Maori tapu, prohibited; Arabic (dabba to prohibit) * 
dabbu, a prohibiting, or being prohibited. 

Efate 1, malo, Malay 4, malas, disgusted, loathe, unwilling, averse 
Arabic (malla to loathe, be disgusted, unwilling, averse) 1 mallo 
4 mallat. 

Efate 1, tefa; Fiji 4, tura, to put in a series, range troops in order 
of battle. Arabic t’affa to set or place in order in a series, to arrange 
the line of battle) 1 t’aff. 

Efate 1 kari, karo, to scratch, scrape, shave, sieze, grasp; karo, tha 
throat, gullet; kari, a plane; Malay garu, to rake; Efate 3 ngura, t 
rake; Malagasy 3 kory, to scrape; Efate 6 ngurasi, to gnaw; Efate 4 
karaka, karati, karisi, karafi, karuti; Malay garit, garis, garut, garok: 
garap, karut, karok; Malagasy, haratra to shave; Arabic (garra to 
drag, snatch, sweep, sieze; Hebrew garar, to scrape, sweep, saw); Ar. 1! 
garr; 4, garrat; 6, gurrat; H., garon, the throat, gullet. 

Efate 1 kalu; 38, kuwlu, a covering, as of cloth or a mat, to cover 
oneself with such; 4, kaluti; 6, kuluti, to cover with such, to clasp 
one round so as to hold him; Malagasy 6, hodina; Malay, guling, 
gulung, goling ; 5 giling, to roll. Arabic (galla to cover, &c., Hebrew 
galal to roll) 1, gallu; 38, gullu, a covering; Hebrew gilgal, a wheel, a 
whirlwind, compare the analogous Malagasy hadinkodina turned 
repeatedly. 

Efate 8, kust, and, with & elided, ws?, to follow, to track, to narrate; 
Malay 6, usir, to pursue; Arabic k'at’t’a, to track, to narrate. 

Efate 8 soka, to leap, go swiftly, be inflamed with anger, to spear, 
inivit mulierem; Samoan Soso‘a, Tongan hoka, to spear, pierce: 
Arabic zah'"h''a, to leap, to go with vehemence, to burn with rage, inivil 
mulierem, to project, to throw. 

Efate 2 sievo, 3 seewa,* to descend, downward ; Fiji, sobuw; Samoan 2 
ifo; Tongan, hifo; Tahiti, iho; Syrian, s‘ab, to let down, be let down 
descend. This in Arabic would be s'abba. In Tahiti and in Syriar 
there is also the signification of prowimity in this word. 

Malagasy 4, haraka, scorched, dried up, parched; Malay, garing 
kring ; Efate 1, kara, dry; Arabic, h'arra ; Hebrew, h'arar, to be hot 
burned, dried up. 
eee ena tangi, to new clank, tinkle, hum, wail 

F : oan, tanyisi ; Arabic, t'anna, to tinkle 
ring, hum. 


, clank 


Efate 38, kofu, to wrap up, enclose, to clothe; Tongan, kofw 
Samoan, d‘ofu, to put on a garmet; Efate 4, hafuti, to wrap up 
. 


* ? suwa—(Ep.) 
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Hfate, kofu; Samoan, ‘ofu‘ofu; Fiji 6, kovwna, to envelope 
n leaves food gathered into a mass to be cooked in the oven; Efate, 
kofukofua (-a, for -ana) bent so as to be concave, so Maori kohu, kokohu ; 
fate, k elided, 8 ofa, 1 aba, to whirl round, so Tahiti ohu, 
which also denotes to bend downwards, to stoop; Hawaiian 
ghuohu, heavy; Efate 1, kabu (d koau) the native food (“pudding ’’) 
gathered into a mass wrapped in leaves and cooked in the oven, the 
principal daily food of the natives, so Arabic kobba, kabab, “hkibby” the 
national dish of the Arabs gathered into a round mass and cooked in 
the oven. Arabic kabba to roll up into a ball, to make into balls food 
for cooking; to invert, to stoop, to be heavy; kabkaba, to be wrapped 
ip, enveloped, to wrap up or envelope oneself (in one’s garment) ; 
Ethiopic kabab, to whirl round. 


Efate 1 sarw, Malay saru, Efate 21 saruru, to sound, resound, roar; 
Arabic (é’arra to make a noise, sound, roar) 1, t’arru; 18 t"arir. 

Kfate 1 kaf bent; Maori kapu, curly, the hollow of the hand, Efate 
ca‘fikaft, a native basket, to put the hand into such a basket to feel 
or and take out something; Arabic, kaffa, to take something stealthily 
yetween the fingers; Hebrew, kafaf, to bend, kaf, the hollow of the 
1and, a hollow vessel, and as to the form compare with ka‘fékafé 
Arabic kafékafa. 

Kfate 1 kast, to rub; Samoan ‘ast; Malay 6, gosot, gosok, 5 gisik, 
sil; Malagasy 4, kasoko, to rub; Arabic (k'as's'a to rub) k’as's'u. 

Efate 1 raka, 24 maraka, to desire, will, be willing, desirous of; 
Syriac, rag, to desire, will, (this in Arabic would be rayya) 2 rega, 
lesire, will. 

Efate 1, sila, stlasila, to sound, crackle, rattle (as thunder) ; 
Jamoan fai-tilitile; Maori whai-tirt thunder, Maori tii to crackle; 
\rabic ¢’alla, t'aldt’ala, to sound, crackle, crack, as thunder. 

Efate 1 kala, Malagasy 2 kely, or kily, little, 5 kelez, in imperative 
assive kelezo, verbal noun kelezina: kelezo is for kelezy of which the 
=7in the other Oceanic languages, and written ¢ in kelezina, 23 kololy 
ery small, hilihily (and kedikedy) to move to and fro, Efate makalakala 
> move about quickly (as ants). Arabic (k'alla, Hebrew i'alal to be 
ttle) 1, kallu, k'alli, k'alla, 5 k'illat; Hebrew k'ilk’el (pilpel) ; Arabic 
‘alék! ala to move to and fro. 

Efate 2, siba, 8 suba (masiba, a fragment, broken) ; Fiji sove, to 
reak; Malagasy 6, sombina, fragment, broken ; Hebrew, Chaldu 
abab (this in Arabic would be s'abba) to break, Chaldu s'ibba a 
agment. 

Efate 8, sumi, 6 sumili; Malay, swmpat, sumbat, sumpal, 1 sampal ; 
lalagasy tampina, to plug, stop an aperture ; Arabic t”amma, to plug, 
(Op an aperture. 
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TRILITERALS WITH THE MippLE RapicaL v AND y. 


Efate 1, mate; Samoan, mati; Malay, mati; Malagasy, ( faty, 
corpse) maty, to die, be dead; Malagasy 4, matesa ; Mangarevan mau 
in materanya. Arabic mata to die, be dead, 1 (mavt) mat. 

Efate 1, masi to shave; Arabic mdsa to shave, 1 (mavs) mas. 

Efate 1 langa, 4 langat, to raise; Samoan 1, langa; Maori rang 
to raise, Efate lanyi up, above, the sky, heaven; Maori rangi; Malay ; 
langit; Malagasy, lanitra id.; Maori 3 runga, the top, upper pa 
upwards, on high; Samoan, lunga; Hawaiian, luna, id.; Hebres 
ram (in Arabic this would be rama) to be high, to raise, rwn, heigk 
elevation, ramah, ramat, Ethiopic rama, a high place, third heayi 
(Ethiopic). 

Efate 3, soro, sore, suru; Malagasy 6, sodoka, sodika, to tell lies, , 
deceive; Arabic zdra to tell lies, 8 zurw or zoro. 

Efate 25, mitiri, mitsiri; Malay 6, tulis; Malagasy, soratra, sortt 
to make figures, draw, paint, write (Samoan tust, Maori tuht) 6 ture 
Arabic tara (e) to form, make figures, draw paint. 

Efate 8, suru; Malagasy 4, sarona; Malay 6, suruk, to conceal 
Ethiopic, savara, (this in Arabic would be sara) to cover, conceal. 

Efate 1 tani, 3 tuni, 4 tanumi, tanumaki; Malay, tanam; Samoa 
tanumia, tanuma%, to cover with earth, soil; Arabic t'dna to cover wil 
earth, clay, soil. 

Efate 1 tiri, sometimes pronounced rivi; Maori, reve; Samoa 
lele, to fly; Arabic t'dra to fly, 1 tayr or tair. 

Efate 1, afa ki; Malagasy 4, ajina, to conceal, bury; Efate 
ofa ki; Samoan w/i, 6 wfitai, usitia, to cover, conceal; Efate 8, ww 
Samoan wi; Malay ubi; Malagasy ovy, the yam (so called as being 
root buried in the ground, or covered with earth); Arabic “dba, to 
concealed, to conceal, to bury, 1 “ayb, 4 ‘‘aybat (of ‘‘ayab, roots). 

Mota 2 esu, Polynesian 8 ora, ola; Malay 6, wip; Java 5, idu 
Efate 25, mairi; Malagasy 26, velona; Efate 27 mauri, dialect mol 
Fiji bula; Tanna 28 murif, murep, life, to live; Arabic ‘ds'a, to lin 
5 és'at, 26 mais'at, 25 mais’. 

From the examples of verbs middle radical v and y it is clear frc 
comparison with the Arabic that in the ancient Oceanic such wor 
underwent the regular contractions set forth in Semitic grammars. 4 


TRILITERALS wiTH ’, h, h’ (AND h"), anv ‘ (anv ‘*) Mippuxe Rapicat. 


In the Oceanic languages these verbs are contracted like those wit 
and y. In Assyrian Sayer (Assy. Gr.) classes verbs middle radi 
vy ‘5’, h altogether as concave or quiescent verbs. In the Semi 
languages in the course of their analytic development these consona 
tend to become ull alike quiescent, as for instance in Mandean. 
Assyrian, according to Delitzsch (Assy. Gr.) ’, h, h' (and h”), « (and 
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ere all pronounced alike as ’, or spiritus lenis, that is like h in hour: 
le modern Oceanic as distinctly compares in this with the Assyrian, 
3it does in the verbal noun forms with the Arabic. It is certain, 
owever, that all these consonants were not always so pronounced, 
‘ quiescent, in ancient Oceanic. That they have become so especially 
hen the middle radical of verbs is to be explained not only from their 
atural tendency to quiesce but also from the fact that in the verbal 
oun forms 1—6, which are the common ground forms of the Oceanic 
rb, the middle radical always lost its vowel. However, it may be 
‘plained the fact is certain as a few examples will shew. 

Efate 8, bolo or folo; Fiji 1, vala, to do; to act; Efate 6, bolosi; 
ji 4, valata; Arabic fa‘ala to do, to act, 1 fa‘l, 4 fa‘lat. 

Efate 3, sulu, a torch, to light by a torch, to scorch with flame; 
amoan, sulu, a torch, to light by a torch; Malay 6, suluh, a torch; 
alagasy, 3 tsolo, 2 tsilo, 5 tsilovana to light by a torch; Arabic, s'a‘ala, 
) kindle a fire, light a torch, 6 s’w‘lat flame. 

Efate 3, soro, to burn, flame (of fire, of rage); Maori, toro; Efate 6, 
rofi, to burn, to flame with rage; Fiji, thoronga, to scorch; Arabic, 
‘ara, to kindle a fire, to rage, 3 su‘rw or so‘ro flame of fire, flame 
rage. 

Efate, bara, to burn be burned, kindle, 21 bauri, bauria, to kindle a 
fe in the oven; Samoan 1, vela, 4 velasia; Maori, wera; Tahiti, vera, 
. burn, to heat, to be cooked; Hebrew, ba‘ar, to kindle, burn, be 
irned ; Arabic 1 would be ba‘r, 21 ba‘ur. 

Efate 1, tangi, 2 tine, to carry sail (a canoe), mitanga, miten, to be 
den, heavy, 12 tiana, or tiena laden, gravid; Malagasy 1, entana, 
irden ; Malay 4, tanygung, to bear, carry; Syrian, t'‘en, to bear, be 
den, t'‘ana, burden, t'‘ina, laden, gravid. 

Ffate 12, miala, or miela to be red; Samoan 1, melo; Malagasy, 
ena, red; Malay, mera red, reddish brown, bay; Arabic, ma‘‘ara (4) 
yield red milk mixed with blood, ma‘‘ir red, ma‘‘ar reddish. 

Efate 1, lami, to eat; Samoan, lamu, to chew; Hebrew, lah'am, 
}eat; Arabic 1, would be lah’m. 

Malekula 8 roso, 6 rosovi; Efate 8, loso, to wash; Arabic, rah'at'a, 
wash, 3 (would be) roh't"o. 

Efate 8, rwmi; Fiji, Joma; Samoan, alofa, to compassionate, to 
ve, Fiji 6, lomana; Samoan (in) alofangia, fealofani; Maori (in) 
ohatia; Fiji, loma, the heart, the inner parts, midst or inside of a 
ing; Arabic, rah'ima; Hebrew, rah'am, to compassionate, to love ; 
rabic 8, ruh'm or roh'm; Hebrew, reh'em, the inner parts. 

Efate 2, sila, to peel, shave off; Malagasy 5, silatra, silaka; 
rabic, sah" ala, to peel, shave off. 

Efate 2, sénu, 8 tunu, to heat, be hot, inflamed; Malagasy, Malay, 
moan, Fiji, tunw; Malagasy 4, tanina, tanika; Fiji 6, vahkatununa ; 
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Arabic, sah"ana, to heat, be hot, inflamed, 8 swhnu and t"uh''nu, 6 suh'na 
4 sahnat. 

Efate 8, bono, to be shut, closed, secret, 6 bonoti, bunuti, monox 
munuti, to shut, close, stop, cover, conceal; Maori 1, pant, to shut 
Hawaiian, pani, to shut, conceal; Tahiti 3, pwni, to be enclosed, | 
hide, tapuni, to hide; Mangaiian, punt, to hide; Tongan, bunt, close: 
shut, tabuni, to shut, to close up; Samoan 6, punita‘i, punitia, to std 
with, to be shut up, and monoti, to stop, cork, plug; Malay 3, bum 
hidden, to hide, (and Sanfal form as in Amharic) sambuni, hidde: 
concealed, secret; Java 6, buntu, closed up, shut; Efate, bunuta, mut 
silent (English “shut up” = silent); Hebrew, baham or bahan, 
shut, to cover; Arabic, bahama, to shut, close, be covered, ha 
mute, silent. 

Efate 1, safa, sefa, to pant, to hasten, 8 sofa phthisis (pantint 
to pant, (to have phthisis) to hasten; Malagasy 1, sefo, asthma, sefosey 
or sevosero, hurry, haste, breathless, 4 sevoka, in haste, bustling 
Hebrew, s'a'af, to pant, to hasten. 

Kfate 1, bami or fami, to eat; Tahiti, hamu, gluttonous, to go 
a feast whenever one occurs, to be burdensome to others by eatii 
their food; Hawaiian, hamu, to eat fragments of food; Maori, ham 
feeding on fragments; Tongan, kamu, to eat one kind of food onl: 
Mangarevan, amu, to eat with the mouth, not using the handi 
Hebrew, Ethiopic pa’am, fa’ama; Arabic, fa’ama, to have the mou. 
full of food, to swallow down. 


? 


TRILITERALS WITH THE TurrD Rapicar: 
h' (and h"), * (and ‘). 

Efate 2, siko, to look at; Malagasy, zaha; Hebrew, sakah; Chald 
séha, to look at. 

Kfate 23, tubu, to swell, tobu, a tumour, twnbu, tuma, will; Efat 
futum, dialect bisobu; Polynesian 28, tupu, tubu; Malagasy, toml 
to spring forth, grow, increase; Malay 24, tumbuhk; Samoan, tup 
and tupul, in tuputanga, tupulati; Hebrew, t"abah, to come forth, 
swell, to will; Aramaic, ¢’eba to will, t’ebu will; Arabic, t’aba’a a 
t"abu'a, to come forth, rise, spring up, project, 28 t’ubu, 24 t'ubut. 

Efate 2, kili; Maori 1, kari, keri; Malay, gali; Malagasy, had 
Viji, kali, 4 kalia, kaliva, to dig; Arabic, kara, (third radical v 
lithiopic, karaya, (third radical y); Hebrew, karah, (third radical / 
Aramaic, kéra, (third radical ), to dig; Arabic 1, karev; Kthiopie 
keryat. 

Efate, Fiji, tatalai, to warm oneself at the fire ; Arabic, t’ ala, 1 ta 
(5) t"atala(y) to feel the heat of fire, to warm oneself at the fire. 

Samoan, talotalo; Tahiti, tarotaro, to pray, 4 talosia; Efate tarota’ 
4 tarosi, to pray; Arabic, t"ala; Ethiopic, t"alaya, to pray, 4 t"alot. 

Efate, 2 tili, 8 tuli; Malay, tutw; Samoan 1, tala; Malagast 


, v (w), y (2), A, 
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ry, to narrate, tell; Malay 6, twrut, to follow; Arabic, tala, to follow, 
recite, secondary verb from wala(y) (8). 
Efate 8, toko, (shortened) to matoko, to sit, rest upon, stay; Malay, 
uduk, totok; Fiji 2, tiko; Efate 6, tokora; Fiji 5, tikora; Malagasy 6, 
atra, toitra, toetra; Arabic, taka, to rest upon, support oneself upon, 
it, recline. This is a secondary verb from Arabic waka (8), i.e. ’ttaka 
0 rest upon, sit (Luke XIV. 8, Arabic version). 
| Efate 1, taku, mataku; Samoan, mata‘u; Malay 4, takut; Malagasy, 
ahotra; Samoan, mata‘utia, fear, to fear; Arabic, tak'a, (Hebrew ta’k'e) 
ofear. This is a secondary verb from Arabic wak’a(y) (8) i.e. 'ttak'a, 
o fear (to guard oneself being afraid). 

Efate 1, karai, to dislike, be averse from, hate; Malay 2, gili; 
Malagasy 1, hala; Arabic, kariha, to dislike, abhor, 1 karh. 

Malay 4, s’akit; Iloean, masakit; Efate 1, masaki; Tongan, 
nahaki; Maori, Rarotongan maki; Samoan, ma‘i; Hawaiian, mai, 
ickness, to be ill; Arabic, s'aka, to be sick, have a disease, 1 s'aka(y), 
| s'akat. 

Efate 1, maru, to rub, to joke; Maori 2, mii, to rub; Arabic, 
narah'a, to rub or anoint with oil, to joke, 1 marh”. 

Samoan 18, malie, well, agreeable, right, proper, good; Maori, 
fangarevan marie; Efate, malei or milei, good, well; Arabic, maluh’a, 
0 be elegant, beautiful, 18 mali(y) hb’, malth', beautiful, good, fit, 
roper. 

Efate 8, boka or buka, to strike, to reprehend, Malagasy poka, 
Malay 6, pukul, to strike, Efate bukatt; Arabic baka‘a, to strike, to 
eprehend, 8 (would be) buk‘, and 6 buk‘at. 

Efate 23, roko, also loko, loku, and luku, and 1 laku, to bow, stoop ; 
Jamoan, lolo‘u, to bend, curve; Fiji, roko, a bowing form or posture, 
urved; 24 rokota, to bend a bow; rokova, bow to, pay respect to; 
okoroko, reverence, respect; Hfate 4, lakosa ki, 24 lukuta ki; 
fangarevan, rokuroku, a final prayer when the torches are thrown 
own and extinguished at a funeral; Arabic, raka‘a, to bow, stoop, as 
rom old age, or in prayer, 23 ruku‘, 4 rak‘at. 

Efate 23, bulu, bule, complete, the whole; Tongan, fuli, all; Malay, 
ulah, the whole; Arabic, bala‘‘a, to complete, to go through to the 
nd, 23 bulu‘. 

TRILITERALS WITH THE First Rapicat v (w), y (@), ’, A, h’ (anv hh’), 
‘ (AND ‘‘). 

Efate 21, amosi, mosi, musi; Maori, muhu, to rub; Arabic, wamasa, 
) rub, 21 (would be) wamus. 

Efate 8, bara; Malay, palu; Malagasy, vely; Hfate, barati; 
falagasy, velez-, to beat; Arabic, wabala, to beat. 

Efate 8, atai, tai to know; Malay, taw; Hebrew, yada‘, to know, 
a‘at, de‘a. 
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Efate 7, bali, to abstain, fast; Malagasy, fady ; Arabic, ‘aba 
to abstain, fast. 

Efate 8, kani, to eat; Fiji, kana; Malay 24, makan; Malagas 
(transposed for mahana) homana, 20 hinana, 10 hanina, to eat; Arab» 
‘akala, to eat, 8 ’akal, 24 ma’kal; Hebrew 20, 'akilat. 

Efate 21, rongo, dialect, dunyo; Maori, rongo, to hear, to smel. 
Samoan, longo; Malay 10, dangar; Malagasy, renes- ; Efate 2 
rongosa ki; Samoan, longolonyosa i; Efate, rongorongo ki, to proclain 
to report; Arabic, ’ad'ana, to hear, to smell, to proclaim, 10 ‘ad’an 
21-22 (would be) ’ad'on, ’ad'onat. 

Samoan 1, efu, dust, to become dust, dust-coloured; Malay, abn 
Tongan, efu, dust, ashes; Efate, abu, dust, ashes; abuabu, to fiy i 
the air (dust); Arabic, haba, to fly in the air (dust) 1, (would bo 
habw, 4 habwat, dust, colour of dust. 

Efate 1, ta, to chop, cut, to speak, or utter quickly (as it were t 
make a chopping noise); Fiji-Samoan ta; Efate-Samoan, 7 or 
tata; Malay 9 or 10, tatah; Malagasy, tatana; Fiji 4, taya, tala ke 
tava ka; Arabic, had'd'a, to cut, to cut quickly, to chop, to utte 
speech quickly, 1 had'd'a, 7 had'ad', 8 had’dd', 4 (would be) had'd'a: 
and 9 had'ad'at. 

Efate 21, loai, to rub, smear, 22 alojfi and lofi, also loasi, loar 
and doubled Joloasi, to rub, to smear or paint the face with a cosmeti 
or paint; Malay, lulut and lulwr, to cleanse the skin by friction an 
cosmetics, to rub the skin with cosmetics, to smear; Arabic, h’ala’a, t 
rub, to smear, 21 h’alowa or h’aluw, 22 (would be) h'alowat. 

Efate 1, elo, to be sweet, pleasant ; Hawaiian 8, olu; Arabic, h’ala 
to be sweet, pleasant, agreeable, 1 h’alw, 3 h'olw. . 

Efate 28, wlu, to grow up, produce leaves, or foliage, ulwu a lea: 
(doubled) lulu, to go up, be high, ww, (Efate, Samoan, Malay) th 
head; Samoan 380, wlua ‘i, lua ‘i, first, (ahead); Malay 21, alu, head c 
forepart of a vessel; Malagasy 22, aloha, ahead, first, loha head 
Arabic, ‘ala’, to go up, be high; Hebrew, ‘alah, to go up, sprout fortl 
grow up, ‘aleh a leaf; Arabic 18, ‘ilawat, the head, 23 ‘ule. ' 

Samoan 38, ulu, 6 uluf (in wwia, Hawaiian uluhia, Malagasy ¢ 
iditra and ilitra, to enter, go in; Arabic, ‘alla, to enter, go in) 
Chaldu, ‘alal (This should have been placed above under verbs wit 
middle radical doubled). 

Efate 18, liko, 21 luko or luku, a rope, to adhere or be fastened t 
20 likoti, 22 lukuti, to fasten, make fast to;. Malay 10, lakat and laka, 
to adhere, lakatekan to fasten ; Malagasy, raikitra, rekitra; Arabi 
‘alik'a, to adhere, to fasten to, 1 ‘alak’, a rope, 18 ‘alik’, 20 ‘alik'a 
10 ‘alak'at, 21 ‘alwk'. 

Efate 21, bulu or fulu, any sticky substance used to cover with 1 
paint, to cover as with a poultice, paint, oil; Samoan, pulu; Tahit 
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uru; Fiji, bulu, an external application or thing that covers, to cover 
ith earth or external application, to repair or expiate (cover) an injury 

peace offering, or thing offered as a reparation for an injury; 22 
wuta; Efate, buluti; Samoan, puluti, pulutat; Samoan, fulw; 
utuna, fufuru; Tahiti, huru; Efate (dialect) 18, fii; Malay, bulu; 
lalagasy, volo, hair (also down, feathers, wool); Samoan, fulufulua ; 
lalagasy, voloina, hairy; Arabic, “afara, to cover, to cover and imbue 
us the hair with a tincture) to be hairy, shaggy, to forgive; 18 “ajir, 
alr, 21 “afuru. 


TriniteRaALs Dousty WEAK, THAT IS WITH TWO OF THE ABOVE 
Weak Lerrers or QUIESCENTS. 


Samoan 8, nofo, to sit, dwell, live with, remain; Maori-Tahiti 
oho; Hfate, no; 6 Samoan, nohoa; Mangarevan, nohoka; Tahiti, 
ohoraa, a seat; Paumotan, nohohanga, nohoranga, abode, dwelling 
lace; Hebrew, navah, to sit, to dwell (also na’ah); navat, a seat, a 
abitation. 

Efate 1, leo, le, lo, to see; Samoan, leo; Fiji, rai; Fiji 4, raitha; 
lalay, liat, kaliat; Malagasy, hiratra, hiratso; Efate (dialects) lost, 
k, lumi, libisi, to see; Arabic, raa; Hebrew, raah; Ethiopic, ray, 
» see; Arabic 1, ra’2; Hebrew, reoh; Ethiopic, rai; 4 Arabic, ra’t, 
ayat; Hebrew, reot or revot; Arabic 6, ruvyat. 

Efate, ba, (also, to go) bai, be, mai, to come, to enter; Marquesan, 
lemat, to come; Efate and Polynesian, mai, hither, towards the 
peaker; Efate, dialect be; Efate 4, basi, enter upon, go upon; Fiji, 
atha ; Ethiopic, bawi’, to come, to enter; Hebrew, ba, to come, to 
ater, also to go; Arabic, ba’a, to enter, &c.; Ethiopic 4, ba’t. 

Efate nét, dialect notu, (Mosin nat, Vaturanga talu outwards) to go 
utwards, (opposite of maz or be, preceding word) atu or ats, in banotu, 
anats; Maori, whanatu; Polynesian, atu, away, away from, outwards; 
ithiopic, wat’a; Hebrew, yat'a, to go out, or outwards; Hebrew, yat''o 
nfinitive or verbal noun=atw) and 4 t’e’t; Ethiopic, t’a’t (= tatu, and, 
y change of t” to n, nét, notu. 

These two Semitic words are the opposites of each other, the one 
enoting “‘exitus, egressus, sive, excundi actus,” the other (ba, bawt) 
introitus,”’ as Ludolf, Lea. Hth., observe 8.V. t’a’t. 

Efate, bano-mai or bana-mai, to come, banats, i.e. ban ats to go; 
[aori whanatu; Efate, bano, to go; Maori, whano, to verge towards, 
> go on, proceeding towards; Hebrew, panah, to turn, to turn oneself, 
» turn the back, to turn in order to go anywhere. Thus banotu, 
hanatu = to turn, going away, or outwards, and bano-mat, bano-be = 
» turn coming, to come. 

So Fiji lako-mai = to proceed coming, lako; Malay, aku, to proceed; 
lebrew, halak; Assyrian, halak; Assyrian 7, laku. 
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For Maori haere in haere atu, haere mai, see below. 
TRILITERALS WITH THE WEAK oR “FLEETING” LerTeR » THE First Rapp 


How the Oceanic, in dropping this » compares with the Hebr 
and Aramaic, and not with the Arabic. 

Efate 7, saki, to ascend, go up; Tongan haki; Samoan a 
Hawaiian ae; Maori ake; Aramaic, nésak', to ascend, go w 
Imperative (shewing the dropping of the m) sak’. 

Efate 7, bisa or basa, to speak; Tagala, basa; Fiji 21, vosa, ¢ 
vosata ka to speak about; Efate, viswra ki, to converse, talk ; Arabi 
nabasa and nabat'a, to speak, talk. 

Efate 21, buka, a swell, ground swell, to swell, be puffed up, tha 
to have the belly swollen with food; Maori puku; Malagasy voky; ‘ 
vokis-; Malay 7, bakat; Efate 22, bukutu; Malay, bukit; Malagas: 
vohitra or vohitsa, a rise, a hill; Malagasy, voavohitra, swelled, bulges 
vohirana, made to bulge, vohirina (bohitra) made convex, protuberan: 
so bohina, from 21 bohy, an inflated and puffed up aspect; Arabi 
nafah‘‘a, to inflate, be inflamed, to swell. 

Efate 8, kat, a bite, to bite; Fiji, kata, to bite; Rarotongan, kat 
to bite, (doubled) katikati, to bite; Malay, gigit; Malagasy, hahitr 
kaikitra; Aramaic, nékat, to bite. 

Efate 18, élo, dialect 10 Gl, the sun, dl, ali, day (from morning t 
evening); Malay, hari, ari; Malagasy, andro, the day, the day-time 
Maori-Tahiti ra, the sun, a day, daylight; Efate, meta ni al; Malay 
mataart; Malagasy, masoandro, the sun (eye of day, eye or fount < 
light); Aramaic, néhar, to shine, nahir light, néhor, néhir; Hebrevy 
néharah, light; Arabic, nahdr (nahdro, nahdri nahdra) day (fror 
morning to evening). 


TRILITERALS WITH THE THREE Rapicats Srrona. 


Efate 8, samat, samit, 15 swmat, to beat, whip, chasten, hastening 
being quick; Fiji 21, samuta, to beat; Malay 8, chamati, chamiti, a whit 
or scourge; Hebrew, s'amat, s'amat", to smite, thrust; Arabic, samat"c 
to strike, to thrust, to urge on a beast violently; swmat”, hastening 
being quick. 

Efate 21, kamut, to nip, take with the hand, sieze, grasp firmly 
Fiji, gamuta ; Hebrew, k’amat" to take with the hand, k'amat' to hol 
fast with the hand, to sieze firmly. 

Efate 11, dilisi, dialect 14 bolisi, to spread out; Malagasy velatra 
Samoan 14, folas (in folasia); Arabic faras'a, to spread out. 

Efati 28, fulusi, to turn; Samoan fulis (in fulusia) ; Tonga: 
fulihi; Maori huri, to turn, turn over; Tahiti huri, to roll; Hebre' 
falas', to roll, revolve (turn). 

Efate 12, seiver (seivar), to walk, proceed, journey, 15 suware 
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sur, 6 swrata; Samoan 7, savali, to walk, proceed, savalivali (Pe‘al‘al* 
rm) to walk about; Maori haere, haereere; Hawaiian haele, hele ; 
oriori here; Arabic safara, to journey, go, proceed, 7 safar, 12 sifar, 
sufrat. 

These examples sufficiently shew that the above Oceanic word first 
ven, lave, lapit, lifa, lipat, love, lovetha, is not exceptional, but only 
1e out of the mass and of a piece with the rest, and this conclusively 
tablishes that the Oceanic primitive or mother tongue had like each 
| its sister dialects, Arabic, Assyrian, &c., its share of the common 
ock of purely and exclusively Semitic triliteral words (nouns and 
srbs) with the purely Semitic common method of word-formation or 
flexion by internal vowel-change and external additions. 


* Hebrew and Aramaic 


PHALLIC EMBLEM FROM ATIU ISLAND. 


By Liror.-Cot. W. E. Gupeeon, C.M.G. 


HE accompanying pictures represent a very curious Phallic symbo 
ft which appears to me to be peculiar to the people of Atiu, one « 
the Cook Group of Islands, inhabited by the same people 
Rarotonga and other islands of the group. The original is made o 
tamanu wood, and is so old that the texture and polish is that of agat 
though the grain of the wood can still distinctly be seen. 


The name given to this interesting relic of the past is Rei, and the 
name will, I think, raise the question as to whether the New Zealan 
ornaments known by the same name were not also originally embler 
of the same nature. 


The Ret of Atiu was worn only by the toa, or braves, of the trib 
and conferred upon the wearer certain rights over any woman he migl 
meet, so long as he wore the symbol round his waist. 


There is in the Maori, or Polynesian, mind a close connectio 
between procreative ability and great courage, and hence the word te 
would comprehend both phases of man. It is this that makes tk 
Phallic cult of the Maori so interesting. The peculiar state of the viri! 
organ of a warrior when engaged in mortal combat is a matter we 
recognised in Maori superstitions. 

In Rarotonga the people have no record of the Rei, and this: 
very singular, because there must have been frequent communicatic 
between the people of both islands. The Atiu people, according | 
tradition, came from Manuka (Manu‘a, Samoa) and the Rarotongs 


from Whiro (an ancestor)—practically from the same part and san 
people. 
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As for the Rei of New Zealand, I fancy it is of Phallic origin, and 
this point 1 have hopes that some of our members will be able to 
cuss the question. 


[As bearing on the same subject, we copy from the Report of the 
rector of the Pauahi Bishop Museum of Honolulu for 1903 a paper 
our fellow member, Mr. J. L. Young, on Phallic stones found in 
ster Islands. | 


“These objects are generally of a more or less disc-like shape, 
ighing four or five pounds each; are composed of hard close- 
ained stone, and are covered on both sides with rudely carved 
nventionalized representations of the female vulva. They are called 
the natives of Rapanui Maca momoa (maea=stone; momoa= 
scendants, family); also called Maea hika (hika=clitoris). (ef. 
10ri = momoa=offspring ; and hika to rub: to make fire by rubbing.) 
1e of these stones is shown in Fig. 4, Plate LI, between pp. 584 and 
5 of Smithsonian Report, U.S. National Museum, 1889; and on 
ge 537, Ibid, are some remarks concerning it. But a curious error 
1s made by the officers of the U. 8. S. Mohican, for both references 
page 537 under the head of ‘‘ Fish God” (Mea ika) and ‘Fowl 
yd ’’ (Mea moa) apply to the same stone, the Maea m moa. The 
marks are substantially correct: the stones were more prized than 
y other object, it being claimed that they had been brought by 
Jatumetua, the pioneer chief, from the, as yet, unidentified 
Maraetochau.”’ It is also true that the stones were—but of late years 
ly—placed under domestic fowls with the idea that the fertility of 
> eges was thus promoted. It is stated by the few old men who 
ofess to remember the ancient traditions, that since the kidnapping 
the learned men by the Peruvian slavers in 1864, the younger 
neration have lost their respect for the sacred stones, and only in a 
sue manner felt that they were in some way connected with the 
production of life: hence their use under the fowls. Doubtless also 
> influence of the missionaries was against the preservation of the 
cient rites. 

It is said by some of the old men, who until lately resided in 
iti, that these stones were used in the ceremony of ‘‘ Hakatoro 
” Hakatoro=to cause to stretch, to elongate: Repe=clitoris) ; 
0 called by one old man Hakatoro Matakaho (matakaho= 
toris). This rite was practiced on girls shortly before they arrived 
puberty. A similar rite was in use at the Marquesas Islands in 
mer years. (It is worthy of remark that at Ponape (Carolines) the 
ia minora were stretched until they were more projecting than the 
ia majora). No detailed account of the ceremony could be obtained, 
sept that the operator, who was always an old man or tohunga 
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(lit., priest or wise man) pinched the clitoris with finger and thumb, , 
between pieces of reed or bamboo, so as to make the end swe 
Having thus enlarged the end of the organ so that a string could 
fastened to it, he proceeded to put a noose of fine twine over t' 
swelled end with a slip-knot, and fastened a small stone as a weightt 
the twine, which gradually elongated the clitoris until it was, in coum 
of time, two to three inches long. Care had to be taken, said t1 
narrators, to relax the noose occasionally, lest the end of the org: 
should drop off ; in which case no one would take the girl to wife 
she would be kopiri (lit., adhering together) also conveying the idk 
of deformity or being misshapen. 

The part played by the Maea momoa in the ceremony 
obscure: the narrators declared, however, that it was a necessai 
adjunct to the function, and that without its presence the rite cow 
not be performed. It was taonga tohunga=the valued implemes 
or amulet of the priest. It was also stated that each clan or man) 
=division or family, of a tribe had a separate stone, called by ti 
name of the ancestress; as the carved staves were, but identification | 
the stones as belonging to any one clan could not be obtained. Ver 
few of the old men are left, and most are quite unreliable. 

It may be remarked that the writer knows of only five origin 
Maea momoa (there are imitations, made some years ago): 
these, one is in the U.S. National Museum, one in Santiago de Chil 
and three in the possession of the writer—one of which is at present. 
the Bishop Museum. Of the two others, now in Auckland, one 
somewhat similar in shape to that in the Bishop Museum ; the other 
a rectangular bar of hard stone, 20 in. in length by 4 in. square, r 
of one side being covered with the figure of the pudendum. 


It is said that rite described was ordained by Tane Harai, tl 
father of Hoatumetua, who, before his son left the land of Maraetoeha 
said ‘Forget not the practice of Hakatoro, for by that shall it | 
known whose sons ye are.’ ; 

All the foregoing has been obtained from time to time during tl 
past eighteen years from natives of Rapanui. The writer obtained t 
first stone in 1885, and the two others in 1887.” 
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MAORI MEDICAL LORE. 


JTES ON SICKNESS AND DISEASE AMONG THE MAORI 
PEOPLE OF NEW ZEALAND, AND THEIR TREATMENT OF THE 
SICK ; TOGETHER WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF VARIOUS 
BELIEFS, SUPERSTITIONS AND RITES PERTAINING 
TO SICKNESS, AND THE TREATMENT 
THEREOF, AS COLLECTED FROM 
THE TUHOE TRIBE. 


By Euspon Best, or Tusor Lanp. 


Parr I. 


'N the compilation of an article on any subject connected with a 
primitive people, it is invariably found to be most difficult to 
confine oneself to the immediate subject under discussion. For 
tance, to draw up a monograph on the subject of Maori religion 
uld mean the following up of so many by-ways that the 
nplete article would practically be a full account of Maori life 
1 thought. 

Hence it is, that, in describing the native treatment of the sick, 
1 also the Maori idea of the cause of disease, illness, &c., it 
omes necessary to wander from the proper bounds of our subject, 
1 enter the realms of magic, mythology and religion. 

In this wise: The religion (or superstition, call it what you will) 
the Maori entered so largely into his life, that it was scarcely 
sible for him to perform any act, certainly no important one, 
hout, in some manner, impinging upon that religion. Also 
gion and magic, sorcery, thaumaturgy, are practically equal terms 
a description of Maori beliefs. 
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Illness, among the Maori, wes so commonly attributed to supe 
natural powers or beings, either acting as direct punishers of son 
violation of tapu, or as agents for some malignant warlock, that | 
is but to be expected that they should endeavour to cure sud 
ailments by means of utilising the supposed supernatural powers 
their priesthood. 

It is therefore deemed advisable to divide this paper into tw 
parts, the first part being devoted to a description of ailments 
caused and cured by the above-mentioned powers, according to Mac 
belief, and the second to some account of such ailments as wet 
placed under a treatment more in accordance with our own view) 
that is to say, such as are said to have been cured by various simp; 
remedies, as. used or administered by the Maori. 

In regard to the matter collected from the Tuhoe tribe of native 
the latter division of the paper will be somewhat brief, inasmua 
as most ailments were treated by the priests as being caused } 
infringement of the laws of tapu, and hence could only be cured t 
means of charms, combined with the performance of certain singul: 
rites. Also, such as were believed to have been caused by the ar 
of the wizard were treated in a similar manner. 

The Maori divided causes of death into four classes :— 

1. Mate atua: Caused by the gods. 

2. Mate taua: By war. 

8. Mate tara whare, or mate aitu: Natural death. 

4, Accidents and suicide. 
Class three is sometimes termed hemo o aitu and mate koeo. TI 
word aitu in Samoan means a spirit, a god, and aiku in Hawaiia 
signifies to transgress the laws of tapu, an offence ever punished k 
the gods, according to Maori ideas. Now, it appears clear to 1 
that the above meanings of the term aitw are older than that « 
‘«sickness,” given in Maori (N.Z.) dictionaries, and that they suppo: 
the following statement, viz., that death was looked upon by tk 
old-time Maori as something out of the proper course of natur 
and hence the extravagant mode of mourning which obtained amon 
them. The wailing and weeping on such occasions is, to the Mao 
mind, the only way of obtaining revenge for, or equalising, the strok 
of misfortune. I have heard a native make this statement whe 
delivering a funeral speech.* Death did not enter into the origins 
scheme of the universe, according to Maori mythology. It was tk 
female element that was the cause of the introduction of death int 
the ancient world. The female organ which brings man forth { 
life is also credited with his destruction. It is the whare o aitw 


g 
*« By tears and lamentations alone may (a natural) death be avenged.” 
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e source of misfortune and death, two terms which are ever applied 
| the female nature in Maori mythology. And yet the male organ 
presents life, it is the salvation of man, by its help the dread shafts 
the wizard are warded off, and man retains life. 


The term mate koeo is applied to any sickness in which a person 
ustes away, but it is sometimes used in a more general manner, 

given above. The expression haw koeoco appears to apply to a 
ght indisposition, as sometimes felt by a person on rising in the 
orning. 

“The mate koco (natural death) or mate tara whare originated in 
e time of Tane. Tane said to his parent Rangi (the Sky Parent), 
| the day that he forced him apart from Papa (the Earth Mother) : 
Vhere is the wha (female, or female organ)?’ And Rangi said : 
the whare o aitua yawns below, the abode of life is above.’ Even 

we see the whare o aitua, the passage by which man enters the 
ld to be assailed by misfortune, by disease, by death, it is seen 

woman.” 

Again, an aged wise man speaks: ‘‘ That which destroys man 
the mana (power, prestige, supernatural power) of the female organ. 
turns upon man and destroys him.” 

The Maori warrior of old preferred death on the battle field to 
y other way of leaving this world. This is not to be wondered at 
en one reflects on the way in which the old and the sick were, 
d are, neglected by the Maori. 


Causzs or ILLNEss. 


In regard to the first portion of our paper, the causes of illness, 
believed in by the Maori, may be classed under two headings :— 
Violation of tapu. 2. Makutu or witchcraft. 

The violation of tapw includes any interference with tapw objects, 
sons or places. For instance, when a house has become tapu for 
me reason, and is deserted, it must not afterwards be entered or 
rned or interfered with in any way. Only a priest, or those under 
u for conveying a body, or exhumed bones, may trespass on a 
rial place, or caves where bones of the dead are placed. Should 
y one else so trespass, then those bones of the dead will turn 
m the intruder and slay him, or afflict him grievously. That is 
say, the gods will punish that person. 

The bed and pillow of a tapw person are likewise endowed with 
4; dread quality, and should any careless or impudent person 
sume to seat himself on such, or eat food there, he will be 
iously afflicted ere long. These things cannot be done with 
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impunity. The gods will mark him down. This does not, of cour 
apply to the sleeping places of ordinary persons who are not hig; 
charged with tapu. 

To trespass on a twahu, or sacred place where rites are perform 
or any place where a sacred fire has been kindled, even thougl! 
were long years ago, will also bring down the anger of the gq 
At no great distance from Camp Heipipi, at Rua-tahuna, is an 
settlement named Kiha, which has been deserted for nearly fc 
years. A few weeks ago, two native women in camp were discuss: 
the probability of obtaining some flax from that place. An 
woman said, ‘‘ Be careful how you approach that place. Do noti 
straight up through the clearing, but keep round the edge of 
bush until you get opposite the flax, and then strike straight acros 
«And why should we not go straight up?’ enquired one. ‘ He 
kai kona (there is a fire there), replied the aged one. No mi 
was said; the women understood at once that, in past generatio 
a fire had been kindled at that spot in order to perform so 
religious rite. They would carefully avoid the place. 

Another frequent cause of illness is the kat ra mua, a teé 
applied to the act of eating food which has been set aside for 
gods, or food prepared for a tapu person. It is also applied to 
infringement of a rahui.* There are many other acts of a simi 
nature, the performance of which will cause a person to be seriou 
afflicted by the gods. . 

Puhi-kai-naonao and Kai-uaua are two atua (demons) whose d’ 
and delight it is to punish erring mortals who have been guilty of 
black sin of kai ra mua. ‘The effect on a person, when afilic: 
by these dread powers, is that they waste away until nothing 
skin and bone is left of them. There is no cure for this troul 
That person will not survive. When death comes the body is burr 
in order to prevent other persons being affected by the same afflicti 

In the above cases the terms kai-uaua, &c., are also appli 
the complaint itself. It would appear that these atua are really 
personified forms of the disease. The kai-wawa is said to hi 
originally appeared from the south of New Zealand. A disease 
epidemic is termed atua by the natives. But we must bear in m 
that the word means “demon,” and never had the meaning 
beneficent spirit or supreme god. To say that the Maori w 
atua = God is simply ridiculous. Speaking of the famous epider 
known as the rewharewha, which decimated Maori-land about a cent 
ago, an old native said, ‘It was that atua that destroyed the Ms 
people and so reduced their numbers.” 7 

* See Journal of Polynesian Society, Vol. 13, p. 84. : 
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Another method of slaying persons who have been guilty of 
t-ra-mua, adopted by the gods, is to destroy them by means of a 
shining stroke. This is brought about by Tupai (one of the 
rsonified forms of thunder or thunder storms), who thus punishes 
ose who have disregarded some law of tapu. The form of thunder 
presented by Tupai is accompanied by little or no rain. 

Yet another frequent cause of illness is found in the malignant 
wers possessed by the spirit of a still-born infant, which caco-demon 
known as an atua-kahu. 

As to illness caused by magic arts exercised by persons, it is 
ally the atua of the wizard which gives power to the charm or 
ell. The causes of such dread powers being directed against 
uman life are most numerous. Theft was often so punished, and 
emies were removed in a like manner. Quarrels often ended in 
| appeal to the arts of the magician. In order to discover the 
rson who may happen to be bewitching a patient, the priest has 
course to the takutaku rite, to be hereinafter described. A rite is 
en performed, and a karakia (charm, spell, invocation, incantation) 
peated, in order to destroy the wizard who has caused the illness 
the patient. There are also other rites and charms, or invocations, 
aich are employed in order to restore a sick person to health, as 
> shall see anon. 

The use of such charms in sickness prevailed among the Greeks 
Homer’s time—which leads one to ponder over the statement 
ade by Mr. W. Boscawen in a series of lectures recently delivered 
‘him at the British Museum, on “The Nature and Character of 
iental Magic,” viz., that medicine sprang from magic. We have 
aong ourselves remnants of the old faith and practices in ‘faith 
aling,” and alleged miracles which are said to take place through 
e agency of a bone, or what not, belonging to some medieval 
dividual who, having a strong objection to pick, pike and soap, 
rthwith became a saint. These gentry are still among us, albeit 
) now style them by a somewhat different term. 


Heaurs or tHe Maort in Ancient Times. 


There can be no doubt that the Maori of old was troubled by 
ry few diseases. In regard to their vigour, physique and general 
alth, it was doubtless a case of the survival of the fittest. Take, 
- example, the tribes of Tuhoe-land. These people were denizens 
a high-lying forest country, where the winter season is remarkable 
‘rain and cold. They had but little clothing, the only workable 
re they possessed being that of the toi or mountain palm. Hence 
sir clothing was of the scantiest nature. Children went entirely 
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naked. Yet for centuries these people preserved their health, vig 
and strength among such inhospitable surroundings, indeed were e¥ 
noted for their robust frames and fierce nature. It was only w 
they acquired comfortable European clothing, and gave up their 0. 
time savagery, that they deteriorated in health, vigour and numbe 

In the days of old, beiore diseases were introduced by Europea 
the Maori is said to have almost invariably died of old age, %.e., 
he escaped the perils of war, witchcraft and accidents. Man selda 
died of disease, so say the old Maori of the present time. But w 
the European arrived upon the scene, the Maori began to deteriora, 
physically, numerically and also morally, Christianity notwithstandin 

My worthy old tutor, Hamiora Pio, of the Children of Awa, wy 
was born in 1823 and died in 1902, offered one of the most pathe: 
examples I have seen of the struggles and doubts which assail ti 
mind of primitive man, when brought into contact with a superr 
culture stage. Born in the days of the mana Maori, saturated wii 
superstition, raised in the beliefs of his people, he was led away 
the new religion when the missionaries came. But when old a 
came on, and he saw the deterioration of his people, and the decrea 
in their numbers so accentuated, then Pio of Awa returned to t 
faith of his fathers, and gave me his views on the subjects of t 
health of the old-time Maori, its cause and decadence, as also he 
to recover it. 


According to Maori belief, there were two most important thin 
by means of which physical health and general well-being we 
retained. The first of these was the mauri, and the second tag 
To maintain inviolate the mauri, tribal, family or individual, 
refrain from transgressing the laws of tapu, and to retain |} 
prestige and powers, natural and supernatural, was to comma 
health, physical and mental. 

The tribal mauri is a sort of sacred talisman that holds 
protects the health of the tribe. The mawri of the pre-Matatua ti 
was located at Whakatane. It is termed the pouahu or the make 
by the descendants of the ancient inhabitants of the Bay of Plen 
This was the supreme source of the welfare of the old-time peo 
of the district, and through its power the sick were restored. 
health, or the cause of their death ascertained, and impendi 
danger warded off from the living. The mauri of the later migrat 
of Maoris from Hawaiki is known as the manuka at Whakatane 
tree which is said to have grown from a branch brought from — 
fatherland. In the case of a sick person this mauri was appea 
to by invocations repeated by the priest, of which more anon. 1 
mauri ora at Whakatane was the salvation of man, Says my a 
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formant; it was life and health itself, it represented the vitality, 
id spiritual well-being, of the people. The manuka at Whakatane 
as the essence and semblance, or personality, of health, of life, of 
iritual prestige.* 

There was also a custom of instituting a mauri to represent the 
alth and well-being of individuals, or of a family group, the latter 
ing the real unit of Maori social life. In these cases some 
aterial token was placed at the tuahu, or sacred place, of the 
llage, and this token, or talisman, was imbued with the semblance 
the health, vitality, &c., of the person or persons, and also that 
the tribal lands. By means of this singular rite, the welfare of 
an and lands was protected, and neither would then be in danger 
suffering from the arts of the wizard. For bear in mind that 
€ are now speaking of sickness and troubles of divers kinds as 
ing caused by magic arts. 

The vitality, welfare, productiveness, of forests, streams, and the 
ean, together with the denizens thereof, were also protected in like 
anner. There were innumerable invocations used, and rites per- 
rmed, in order to preserve the physical, intellectual and spiritual 
tality of man. These ceremonies began early in the life of the 
dividual, when the tua and tohi rites were performed over the 
w-born child, and the kawa ora and other invocations were repeated 
the priest. These matters will be dealt with in detail in a paper 
| the rites, customs, &c., pertaining to birth, which I hope to be 
le to forward next year. 

We have seen that, according to Maori ideas, physical health is 

closely related to their religious beliefs, that it is quite impossible 
r the Maori mind to sever the supposed connection between them, 
d herein lies a fine field for research by someone interested in 
ychical studies. The mentality of the Maori is of an intensely 
ystical nature: he deals largely in occult mysticism, and in hypo- 
eses of a metaphysical nature. We hear of many singular theories 
ent Maori beliefs and Maori thought, but the truth is that we do 
+ understand either, and, what is more, we never shall. We shall 
ver know the inwardness of the native mind. For that would 
san retracing our steps for many centuries, back into the dim 
st, far back to the time when we also possessed the mind of 
mitive man. And the gates have long closed on that hidden 
rd. 

And what is the cause of the decadence of the Maori? Why 
s he decreased in numbers in each decade since the Huropean 
yples here arrived ? Where is the hardy and robust savage of yore, 


* For a description of the mauri, see Journal of Polynesian Society, Vol. 10, p. 2. 
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and why do they perish by the wayside, of trivial complaints tk 
an European would shake off in a few days? Why did I see nea 
forty little children perish of influenza in one season in this distr 
of Tuhoe-land, when we pakeha recovered from the same compla 
in a few days? The Mejicano shall answer for us. Quien sabe 
who knows! 

Theories we have galore, in change of food, of dress, of pla 
of residence, &c., but we have never studied the native mind r 
the native opinion. We will now enquire into it and learn 
view of the matter. I am much inclined to place some belief in t 
following remarks, albeit they will probably be ridiculed by mam 
For the singular beliefs, modes of thought and mentality of t 
Maori, are ever in evidence around me. Cut off from intercow 
with Europeans, I have, for years, been patiently studying the Ma: 
people, more especially their spiritual beliefs and the quaint workii 
of their primitive minds. 


An old native said to me: ‘Friend! It seems to me that t 
ora (health, vigour, vitality) of the white men, and their exemptii 
from disease, and sickness, and premature death, is caused by th: 
never forgetting the koutu mimi at night time; it is ever in t 
room to protect them. For that urine represents the tawhito,* a 
will avert any evil consequences of any act of witchcraft levell 
against them. For that organ was the life and salvation of 1 
ancestors, and saved them from trouble and death.” 


Now this remark not only affords a good illustration of t 
strange channels in which the thoughts of the Maori run, but 
also an interesting relic of an ancient system of phallic worsh: 
which we will, in the future, endeavour to follow up. How are- 
to grasp the workings of the Maori mind, to understand them, 
explain their modes of thought, when the above is a sample 
their reasoning. Never more shall we return to that mental sts 
that plane of mental evolution, in which alone these things are ae 


When the kwmara, or sweet potatoe, was first obtained by the o 
time people of Whakatane, they were advised by the islanders fr 
whom they obtained it, to slay one Taukata, and sprinkle, 
besmear, his blood on the door frame of the storehouse in wh 
the Kumara was placed. This rite was for the purpose of preventi 
the maw, or life principle of the tuber, from returning to Hawai 
Should it do so, then it would be useless attempting to cultivs 


or propogate, the seed tubers: they would not bear, the life princi 
having departed. : 


‘ 
ft 


*Tawhito = membrum virile, the mystical name for that organ. ! 
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Now, the natives here say that, in like manner, the ora (life, 
itality, health) has returned to Hawaiki, on account of the mauri 
r kawa ora having become moa or polluted. This sacred life 
rinciple of man has become polluted through contact with 
juropeans, i.e., the tapu of the Maori race is destroyed. When 
Jhristianity was embraced by the natives, they proceeded to 
thakanoa, or make themselves common, or free from tapu, that 
hey might be able to accept the new religion. For the tapu was 
f the Maori gods, and hence must be got rid of, or reduced, so 
O speak, before the new God was accepted. This was done, in 
most cases, by washing the head with water heated in a vessel in 
vhich food had been cooked. Shade of Toi! It was enough to 
ause the whole horde of gods in the Maori pantheon to turn on 
he race and destroy it at a blow. The most sacred part of sacred 
nan to be brought into contact with cooked food! 


Also, at the same period, the life principle of the forests was 
lestroyed by cooked food being taken into the bush. Hence birds 
lecreased in numbers so rapidly as to form but an indifferent food 
upply. ‘Ka tamaoatia nya maurt o te kainga, 0 te ngaherehere ; 
wa, kua haere te kai maoa ki roto ki te ngaherehere, kua kore e mana.” 
lence birds are extremely scarce now. ‘The forest is no longer 
roductive, because its life principle is polluted. 


As old Pio remarked to me, ‘‘The maui of the Maori has 
ecome polluted, that is what is destroying the Maori people. It 
aay be that this generation, born among the white men, may 
urvive, and be as healthy and virile and industrious. But I fear 
hat the Maori has forsaken his own well-being (ora and mdna), 
o pursuing that of the white men. And I ask, ‘How may we 
urvive ?’ (me aha ra tatou e ora ai). Let us return to the beliefs 
f the Maori, and the rites of old. J am resolved to follow the 
ractices of my forefathers, which have been followed for many 
enerations. I say to you that the Maori is in fault: he has 
eserted his ancestral rites, customs and beliefs, and now they have 
irned upon him and are destroying him.* Now, listen! There 
re several mountains in New Zealand which possess supernatural 
owers, such as Putauaki, and Te Atua-rere-tahi, and Tongariro. 
o the year of the Tarawera eruption I saw clouds arise across 
utauaki (Mt. Edgecumbe) and ascend to the skies. That is a sign 
f a lacerated land. In 1898 I saw clouds spread over the mountain 


* Everything sacred, human bones, a tapu house or ground, &c., all retaliate 
neglected or despised or superseded, according to the Maori. This probably 
rings from his own revengeful disposition. The Maori gods were placated, not 
orshipped. 
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like unto a spread mat. I say that this was a sign for the Maori, w 
have deserted their ancient customs and the ancient teaching 
They have turned to pursue the money of the white man, aw 
other evils, debt, beer and rum. A priest came to me; he sai 
‘Pio! Return to the true religion.’ I replied, ‘Not so! Yo 
god is money. I will abide by the beliefs of my ancestors.’” 


So much for Pio of Awa and his convictions. A true Maori 
the last, he died as he had lived, a pagan. May his lines be ca 
in pleasant places when he descends from the soul's last restin! 
place at Te Taumata i Haumu. And one of his last acts was 
write to me, urging me to rely on the phallus as a means 
preserving life and health. “ Haere ra, EK koro EF!  Haere 


99? 


Paerau! Mou te tai ata, moku te pat po! 


When someone writes a treatise on the word mand, it will | 
seen that mana and ora are almost synonymous terms, as applid 
to the old-time Maori. At present the thinking Maori, of thes 
parts at least, is bewildered. He stands at the meeting place 
the waters, and has not decided whether to trust himself to tk 
new stream, or try to follow still the dark waters which have brougl 
him from the Hidden Land of Tane. He fails to grasp the fa 
that the streams have united and will separate no more, and tha 
come weal or woe, he must drift on with the tide. 

In this wise: I have an old friend here who is trying to decic 
which is the right. path to take, to secure life and prosperity for h 
people, ere he lifts the world-old trail that leads to Hades. Mar 
of the old fellow’s children and grandchildren have preceded hit 
on that journey, and his great desire is to see the survivors Ii 
long in the land. JI have known him to pray to the God of tl 
white man to preserve his offspring, and to take his worn-out li 
in place of theirs, and also to perform the ancient tohi rite over h 
sons, that they may retain life and health. He is, in his anxi 
trying to tread on both paths at once, to drift on parted waters. 

And ever is it firmly believed that it is on account of the whi 
man being tapu-less that he thrives so well. He has no kawa o: 
to be polluted, his tuatanga is a thing to jeer at. 


Whan an epidemic desolated the Rua-tahuna valley in 1897, 
was informed that the cause of the visitation was the fact that # 
tapu had been taken off the sacred house, Te Whai-a-te-motu, 
Matatua, in order that visitors might be entertained therein. 
gods had punished this act of pollution by sending the epidem 
among the people. But the Maori is a Christian—the missionari 
tell us so. He is just so much a Christian as any other primiti 
people on whom the outward forms of that faith have been force 
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One only remark, as emanating from an European, can I bear 
mind, as being near the truth in locating a cause for the decadence 
the Maori. That remark may be explained as “the displacement 
Species.” That is nearer the mark—the evolution of the human 
ce, the survival of the fittest, call it what you will. The Maori, 
the Maori, is passing, although the blood will remain with us. 


It is undoubtedly a fact that, so soon as Europeans arrived in 
aw Zealand, the native tribes were afflicted by very serious 
idemics, which swept off great numbers of the people. They 
rished by thousands, many villages being almost depopulated, and 
any settlements were deserted on account of the scourge Natives 

several parts of the North Island have told me that, when the 
mous rewharewha was ravaging the land, the dead were often so 
merous that they were left in the houses unburied, while the survivors 
din terror to seek a new home elsewhere. A village known as Te 
sinel, near my present camp, was so deserted, the survivors settling 

Pa-puweru. Some visitors, coming to Te Neinei, found the 
ad lying in the huts, and partially consumed by rats. Epidemics 

this nature are here termed papa reti, the name of a sort of 
boggan formerly used here. The dying of many people was com- 
red with the swift motion of the toboggan down the slide. Or, 

an old man explained it to me, ‘ Tuhoe flowed like water down 

Hades.” Pio says that it was on the second coming of Captain 
0k that these epidemics commenced their ravages, and that they 
read all over the island, numbers dying in every village. So many 
ed that, for the first time, the dead were all buried near the 
lage. As Christianity advanced, so the new diseases spread. 


The natives still place great faith in their so-called tohunga, and 
e modern tohunga is a kind of quack doctor, a hybrid imposition, 
fraud, a despicable fellow, inferior in every way to his savage 
.cestors, who were, at least, more honest in their professions. 

A great distrust of European doctors is manifest in this district. 
is probable that this is not due to any disbelief in the medical 
1owledge of the said profession, but that the natives have an 
stinctive fear that a doctor will interfere with their state of tapu, 
at the life principle will be endangered by the methods of the 
uropean being employed. A middle-aged woman of this district 
4g taken seriously ill at Rotorua, and it was proposed that she be 
nt to the hospital. Her people strongly objected, urging her to 
lhere to native customs, saying that they would rather see her die 
an be operated upon by an European. However, she was taken 
the hospital by Europeans, was operated upon, and _ recovered. 
hen she returned here, I heard an old woman ask her, ‘“ In what 
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state are you now?”’* ‘The reply was, ‘‘O! Every cooking vesse 
of the white man has been passed over me.’+ Her tapu has gona 
and she is clinging with great earnestness to European ways ani 
customs, as a means of protecting her vitality. But this is a ran 
case. 

There is another singular idea possessed of the native mind. 
native is ill, and you ask why he is not taken to the doctor. Thi 
reply will very likely be, ‘Oh! It is a native complaint; thi 
doctors could not cure it,’’ although it be something as common a 
a stomach ache. 

In the case of the old woman mentioned above, who asked he 
friend in what state she was: when the old lady saw that thi 
invalid had quite recovered, after having violated the most sacre 
principle of the Hauhau religion, she said, ‘‘Oh! And my so 
(who had died a few months previously) might have been savec 
had we taken him to the white man’s doctor.” And so thi 
struggle goes on. 

Now, once for all, bear in mind that the vast majority of com 
plaints which assailed the old-time Maori were set down as bein: 
caused by the gods, or demons, in whom they so firmly believec 
Hither as punishment for some offence against the laws of tap 
and hence against the gods, or as the result of magic arts directe: 
against them by some person; but always the gods, or evil spirits 
are behind these manifestations of supernatural and diabolic powex 


Mate kikokiko is a term applied to any complaints supposed t 
have been caused by kikokiko, or evil spirits, either spirits of thi 
dead, or those of still-born children, both of which are powers c 
evil to the Maori mind. When a person is afflicted by one of thes 
evil spirits, he hies him to the priest, who, by means of th 
hirthiri rite, finds out what evil being is afflicting his patient, an 
proceeds to exercise the same. If the person recovers, he wil 
probably become the kawwaka or medium of that evil spirit, an 
enjoy the power of being able to afflict his enemies by means o 
the supernatural powers of the spirit. 


There were few complaints, apart from skin diseases, which wer 
not supposed to be within the province of the priest or medicin 
man, or shaman, whichever you may please to term him. Evel 
wounds, burns, choking, all these came within the ken of the priest 
each had their special charms for curing purposes. 


*i.e., Have you deserted our ringa tu religion; are you noa? 


+ Her body had been washed with water heated in a kitchen. 
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When a person, in former times, fancied himself falling ill, his 
‘st thought would be that the gods were afflicting him, and he 
ould consult the tohunga, or priest, in order to get him to avert 
e trouble. The priest would take him to the water-side, a pond, 
ol or stream near the village, at which many rites were performed, 
id which was avoided by the people at other times, it being sacred 
apu). These rites were always performed early in the morning, 
after sundown in the evening. The priest would divest himself 
his clothing, save a girdle round his wasit, and the patient had 
) disrobe and appear in a similar manner. Bearing a small branch 
the karamuramu shrub in his hand, the priest would enter the 
ater, and, dipping the leafy end of his wand in the water, sprinkle 
ie water thereupon over his patient, repeating at the same time a 
wakia (invocation, charm, incantation, spell) to avert the evil 
fluence at work on him. Such a charm is termed a ripa or 
wrepare, both of which terms mean to avert, or ward off. We give 
specimen below :— 


‘¢ Whakataha ra koe 

EK te anewa o te rangi 

E tu nei 

He tupua, he tawhito to tohu 

To makutu e kite mai nei koe 

E homai nei koe kei taku ure 

Na te tapu ihi, na te tapu mana 
Takato ki raro ki to kauwhau ariki.”’ 


1 the numerous cases when ailments were (supposed to have been) 
yused by hara, i.e., infringement of the rules, or laws, of tapu, the 
m of the priest was to discover what “sin” (hara) had been 
mitted by his patient; after that his course of action was 
ear to him. For it would often be that the patient himself 
ould be ignorant of the cause of his illness, that is to say, ignorant 
‘ having disregarded any of the numerous laws of the Maori 
stem of tapu. In order to ascertain the cause of the illness of the 
utient, the priest would tell him to proceed with him to the 
wi tapu, or sacred water, described above. Thither they would 
-oceed, after sunset. Should the sick person be feeble, one or two 
srsons would be allowed to assist him to the water-side. All the 
st of the inhabitants of the village would remain carefully within 
e houses, lest their wairua or spirits wander forth to the 
ater-side, and there be destroyed by the magic spells of the priest, 
; he performed the rites over the sick person. And if a person’s 
“ivua was slain, of course the body, its physical basis, must also 


rish, 
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Having his man stripped at the water edge, the priest, clad i: 
scant girdle of green branchlets, enters the water, and with his want 
sprinkles water over the sick man’s body, and repeats an invocatior 
termed a hirihiri, for the purpose of finding out what is afflictint 
his patient. The following is an illustration of the hirthirt :— 

** Kotahi koe ki konei 
Kotahi kia Te Reretautau. 
Kotahi koe ki konei 
Kotahi ki nga ariki. 
Kotahi koe ki konei 
Kotahi ki nga matamua. 
Kotahi koe ki konei 
Kotahi ki nga wananga. 
Kotahi koe ki konei 
Kotahi ki nga tapu. 
Kotahi koe ki konei 
Kotahi ki a Te Haraki.” 


The above illustration is a special one. When the reciter repeate; 
the name of Te Haraki, a noted warlock of Negati-Awa tribe, th! 
patient gasped, his limbs stiffened, his eyes turned, his last breat! 
was expelled like unto a long sigh (te puhanga ake o te manawa j— 
he was dead. Then it was known that the wizard Te Haraki ha: 
caused his death. Had he expired when the name of Te Rere 
tautau (another wizard) was mentioned, then his death would hay 
been set down to that magician. Had he died when the wor 
tapu or madtdmua, &c., was being repeated, then it would be clea 
that some transgression of tapu had caused his death. For instance 
had he so far forgotten himself as to eat of food prepared for : 
matamua, or first-born member of a high family, a most tap 
individual, that would have been the cause of his death, and h 
would have expired when that word was pronounced. 


A common form of hirihivi in this district is :— 


“ Kotahi koe ki reira i 
Kotahi ki te manuka i Whakatane,” &c. 


“Thou art one there— 
One to the manuka at Whakatane, &c.” 


For the manuka at Whakatane is the great maui or emblem, o 
talisman, of life and health, among the Matatua tribes. Whe 
Kahungunu wandered away to far lands and knew that Tama 
takutai was trying to bewitch him, he saved himself by repeating :— 


“ Kotahi au ki konei 4 
Kotahi ki te manuka i Whakatane.” ° 
“T am one here, ® 


One to the manuka at Wuakatane.” $ 
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he hirihiri taua is an invocation and ceremony performed over 
arriors about to lift the war trail, in order to avert or prevent 
em being afflicted by nervousness, listlessness, lack of energy, &c: 
_ The following is another form of hirihiri for the sick :— 
“ Kotahi koe ki te whare 

Kotahi koe ki te kakahu 

Kotahi koe ki te moenga 

Kotahi koe ki nga whenua,” &c., &. 


‘“‘Thou art one to the house, 
Thou art one to the garment, 
Thou art one the bed, 
Thou art one to the lands, &c., &c.” 


n these lines occur the words ‘“‘ house, garment, bed, lands.” Should 
1€ patient gasp when any of these lines were repeated the cause 
f sickness would be known. If at the word “bed,” then he has 
‘espassed on the sleeping place of some tapw person. If at the 
ord ‘‘ house,” then a sacred house, or the site thereof, has been 
esecrated by him. And so on. It appears to be the manri of 
ian that is invoked in order to make known the cause of illness. 

When the cause of death has been the crime termed kai hau, 
t wrongful giving away of another’s property, then the patient 
ould expire at these words in the hirthiri :— 


‘‘Kotahi koe ki te taonga o (mea) 
I whiua ketia e koe te utu.”’ 


“Thou art one to the property of (so and so) 
The payment of which you perverted.” 


he hirthirt used in war usually began as follows :— 


“ Kotahi koe ki te makaka i Whakatane 
Kotaki koe ki te pouahu i Whakatane 
Kotahi koe ki te manuka i Whakatane.” 


‘‘Thou art one to the makaka at Whakatane 
Thou art one to the pouahu at Whakatane 
Thou art one to the manuka at Whakatane.” | 


his appeal to the above sacred places and objects, which are mauri 
1d the representation of the health, life, vigour, &c., of the people, 
is the effect of casting off, or abolishing, all undesirable qualities 
ch as fear, listlessness, mental confusion, &c., from the fighting 
en. The sacred talismans above will guard them, and the said 
ered places, &c., are looked upon as the mana (prestige, &c.) of 
e tribe, or the material representation thereof. The above rite 
often termed a ruruku (a binding together), i.e, of man. He 
thus protected from external evil influences. 
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That class of priest termed tohunga matatuhi, or seer, usuall] 
performed the hirihiri rite, inasmuch as they were supposed to bt 
masters of divination and second sight. 

The expressions ‘“‘ Kotahi koe ki konei, Kotahi ki Whakatane, , 
&e., really mean—‘ You are lying here stricken by illness, whil. 
the mauri ora which can save you is at Whakatane. It will thu 
be seen that the hirihiri rite has two bearings. In the first plact 
it is a species of divination employed to discover the cause a 
illness, and in the second place it implies a protection of mam 
his life, vitality, vigour, &c., against influence of a supernaturai 
nature, such as witchcraft, the consequences of disregarding tapu, &e: 

The tara-kumukumu is said to be a species of lizard, which 
was looked upon as an atua or demon, and was said to afflict man 
in a grievous manner. Persons afflicted by this demon wert 
affected by swelling in the region of the thighs, and were curee 
by means of the hirthiri rite, in which would probably be som: 
special reference to the above demon. 

When the priest had performed these rites over a sick personi 
it was customary to present to him the cloak or garment which 
had been used to cover the patient when being taken to the sacred water 


You may possibly like to know why man is taken to the water: 
side, in order to be cured of illness. The reason is this: He i 
taken to his ancestress, Wai-nui, who makes all such things clear 
in regard to the troubles which afflict the Maori people. The 
cause of his sickness will there be seen, whether it be witchcraft 
or a sacred fire, or a house, or a bed, or a burial place, &c. For 
Wai-nui was of the offspring of Rangi and Papa, the Sky Paren 
and the Earth Mother, the primal pair, the origin of all things 
man and animals, birds, insects, trees, fish, &c. And Wai-nui i 
the Mother of Waters, the origin and personification of waters, o 
the ocean, of lakes, of rivers and streams, even as Para-whenua-mes 
is the personification of floods. 

It is, of course, the god of the priest who enables him ti 
ascertain the person or object which is the cause of illness. Some 
times the priest would perform the hirihiri at his sacred plac 
where he kept the symbol of his god, and addressed his ee 
to it. And the god would explain the cause of the attack throug] 
his human medium (waka, kawwaka or kaupapa), i.e., through the priest 

When the priest has performed his hirihiri rite over the sie] 
person, and has found that the cause of illness is witchcraft, h 
will say, “‘ You have been meddled with. So-and-so has bewitchec 
you. I see him (i.e., his wairva or spirit) standing by your side,’ 


“It is probable that the old Maori priests practised crystallomancy. i 
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Vhat shall be done with him?’ Should the stricken person 
ply, ‘ Patua atu!’ (destroy him), then the priest will, by his 
lagic arts, cause that person’s death. re long, the news will 
rrive that he is dead. Follows an example of the spells by which 
uch wizard would be destroyed :— 
‘* Haere i te po uriuri 

Haere i te po tangotango 

Haere i te po te hoki mai 

Haere i te po te oti atu 

Muimui te ngaro 

Totoro te iro 

Mau ka oti atu 

Oti atu ki te po.” 


‘* Depart by the deep black night (or Hades) 
Depart by the uttermost depths of Hades, 
Depart by Hades, and return not, 

Depart by Hades, and begone for ever. 
(May) flies gather (on thy body), 

And worms creep : 

Begone for ever, 

Begone to Hades.” 


The morning after the patient has been taken to the water-side, the 
riest performs further rites over him in order to divine the return 
) health, or death, of the patient, and also to lift the tapw from 
im, and from the functions generally. A sacred umu, or steam 
ven, is prepared by the priest, and among the food placed therein 
ne priest places a certain portion, over which he has recited a 
harm or spell which comes under the generic term of hoa. When 
e uncovers the oven, should that article of food be found thoroughly 
poked it is a sign that the patient will recover, and that, if he 
as been bewitched, the offending wizard will die. On the other 
and, if the item is found to be yet uncooked, that is a sign that 
1e patient will die. The food cooked in the oven is eaten by the 
ucred first-born female of a family of rank, who is employed as a 
wahine to remove the tapu in this and many other rites. The 
fflicted person is often told to procure some special food for the 
bove oven. 

Here is another mode of divination. The priest is consulted in 
gard to the illness of some person. In the morning he goes to 
here some harakeke, or native flax, be growing. He takes hold 
f one of the young leaves and, grasping it firmly, repeats :— 


‘He kimihanga 
He rangahautanga 
Ka kimi ki hea? 
Ka kimi ki uta 
Ka kimi ki te pu 


zo 
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Ka kimi ki te more 
Ka kimi ki te po 
Ka kimi ki te atua 
Kia mana koe.” 


“Tis a searching, 
Tis a seeking. 
Where shall (I) search ? 
Search in land, 
Search the stump (origin), 
Search the young roots, 
Search the night (chaos), 
Search the god; 
May thou be powerful.” 


He then tugs at the leaf, pulling it out from the sheath or “ hand.” 
Should the pulling out cause the parting leaf to make a screeching; 
sound (e rdrd haere ake te waha o te rito o te harakeke), that is ai 
good omen: the patient will recover. The priest then performs the 
takutaku. He takes the young leaf of flax he has pulled, and 
places one end thereof upon the body of the patient. This is ami 
ara atua, or path by which the atua or demon afflicting the person! 
is to pass out of the sick person’s body, in response to the spell 
or invocation of the priest, which is termed a takutaku. It expels 
the atua (demon, god, evil spirit) which is the cause of all the 
trouble, and the patient will probably then recover. Here is 
specimen of a takutaku :— 


“To ara 
Haere i tua, haere i waho 
Haere i te maramatanga 
Haere i nga kapua o te rangi 
Haere ma hihi ora 
Ki te whai ao 
Ki te ao marama 
Ko rou ora. 
Haere i a moana nui 
Haere i a moana roa 
Haere i a moana te takiritia 
Ki te whai ao 
Ki te ao marama 
Ko rou ora.” 


“Thy way: 
Begone behind, outside, 
Begone in the iight, 
Begone to the clouds of heaven, 
Begone by aid of hihi-ora 
To the world of being, 
To the world of life 
Ko row ora, 


a einen --ie 
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Begone by the great ocean, 
Begone by the long ocean, 
Begone by the ocean not omened 
To the world of light 

Ko row ora. 


This takutaku, like the hirthiri, was often performed at the water- 
ide, the person being sprinkled with water from the sacred wand 
of the priest, as before explained. The general meaning of a 
akutaku was given me as follows :—‘‘ Here is your path by which 
i0 leave. Cease afflicting this person. Return to your origin, to 
your caretaker. You are an important being. Will you not 
succour this person.” 

The demon, when expelled, is supposed to leave the person’s 
ody by way of the ara atua mentioned above. The plant termed 
utumako was sometimes used for the purpose, but usually a stalk 
Mf the common fern /rarauhe) was employed. If, when the takutaku 
8 being performed, the atua leaves the patient at once, when called 
ypon by the priest to depart, then it is known that it was his, the 
atient’s, own god which was afflicting him. If the god be a 
tubborn one and difficult to expel, then it is a strange demon, 
robably sent by some warlock to afflict the person, or it is a 
yunishment sent by the gods on account of some infringement of 
apu. 

Again, the priest discovers the cause of a person’s illness; it is 
, sacred house, or a sacred pillow: the person has occupied one of 
hese places while partaking of food. Hence the god known as Te 
dukita is afflicting him. He is taken to the water and sprinkled 
yy the priest, who recites the takutaku :— 

* Ara to ara 
Mehemea he urunga to take 
Ko Te Hukita koe. 
Haere i tua, haere i waho 
Haere i a moana nui 
Haere i a moana roa 
Haere i a moana te takiritia 
Ki te whai ao 
Ki te ao marama. 
Ka uru te ora ki roto 
Ka uru te mate ki waho 
Uru toro hei. 
He urunga koe e patu nei 
Haere! 
Te Hukita koe e patu nei 
Haere ki o take 
Ko rou ora 
Ki te whai ao 
Ki te a0 marama.” 
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‘“‘ Behold thy way, 
If a pillow is the cause, 
Te Hukita (affects) thee 
Begone behind, outside, 
Begone by the great ocean, 
Begone by the wide ocean, 
Begsne by the omenless ocean 
To the world of being, 
To the world of light. 
Life and death enters within, 
Sickness enters (departs) outside, 
Enters, spreads. 
If ’tis a pillow that affects thee, 
Be gone! 
’Tis Te Hukita that smites thee, 
Begone to thy source, origin, 
Ko row ora 
To the world of being, 
To the world of light. 


In another takutaku, repeated over a person who had pollute: 
the garments of a tapu individual by bringing cooked food nea 
them, the words ‘“‘He kakahu koe e patu nei” are inserted. An 
after the words “ toro hei”? comes :— 


“ Tu-tawake mai te atua i te rangi 
Ka ripiripia 
Ka toetoea 
Ka haparangitia.” 


‘Tu-tawake from the god of the heavens 
Tear (them) 
Split (them) } 
Rip open (thern).” 


re 


In such cases the tapu person, whose sleeping place, or what not 
has been contaminated, can save the offender from the effects of hi 
act by performing the above rite over him. 


‘ 


As already observed, the spirit of a still-born child, or even ¢ 
the paheke, or menses, is a most malignant demon, according t 
native ideas. If a person forgets himself and passes cooked foo 
over the sleeping-place of the woman who produced it, the spirit wi 
sorely afflict such person. Or it may assail him for many othe 
reasons, or for no reason at all, save that of the innate malignan 
nature of such a caco-demon. Such spirits or demons are terme 
atua kahu. By means of the hirihiri the priest will ascertain the 
a certain woman is the cause of the trouble. He then questior 
her, “Is there nothing that you know of?” She will reply, “ 
had a clot of blood, and threw it into the water.” Enough! Th 
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riestly seer goes off to search for the plant or moss termed 
eketuwat to be used as an ara atua by which to expel the demon. 
He places the weed on the troubled one, and recites :— 


“ Tenei to ara 
Haere ki o tupuna 
Haere ki o matua 
Haere ki o koroua 
Haere ki nga mana o o tupuna,’’ &c. 


“This is thy way: 
Begone to (or by) thy ancestor, 
Begone to (or by) thy parent, 
Begone to (or by) thy grandfather, 
Begone to the (or by) the powers of the ancestors,” &c. 


Water weeds, such as the above, were often used as ara atua, by 
which route the afflicting demon would be forced to depart. The 
weed or leaf used would then be deposited in the sacred place of 
ihe village. 

Here is another style of takutaku :— 


“ Hurahia ko te tutu 
Hurahia ko nga atua 
Ma wai e huaki? 
Maku e huaki 
Ka matika, ka haere 
Tau tika, tau tonu 
Te roua atu, kapea mai 
Roua ki whiti, roua ki tonga 
Hamama tu te waha o nga atua 
I titaha te taha o te rangi 
E oho nga atua whiu 
EK oho nga atua ta 
E oho i te rawa i pakina ai koe.” 


[his calls upon the gods or demons afflicting the person to give 
some sign of their presence when the particular cause of the attack 
s pronounced. The reciter then goes on to mention various tapu 
abjects, as given before, and when the patient sneezes, or yawns, 
or gasps, the object then being spoken of was the cause of his 
IIness. The priest then proceeds :— 


“ Haere i te pu 
Haere i te more 
Haere i te weu 
Haere koutou e patu nei 
Haere i tua, haere i waho,” &c. 


“Begone, by the stem, 
Begone, by the roots, 
Begone, by the little roots, 
Begone, ye who smite, 
Begone, behind, begone outside.” 
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Or, if it is an atua kahu, then he inserts :— 


**Atua kahukahu 
Haere i a moana nui,” &e. 


‘“* Kahu—demon, 
Begone by the great ocean,” &c. 


The spirit of a kahukahu (foetus) will sometimes enter a fish, oc 
a moth, or a pig, according to where the whakatahe is thrown (thi 
safest plan is to bury it deeply). If left on the surface of th: 
ground it may be eaten by a pig, or a moth (purerehua), or insect 
or bird may fly over it, and then that pig, or what not, would bi 
entered by the spirit of the kahu, and so become a malignan: 
demon, an atua ngau tangata, 2 demon to assail man. If throwy 
into water and found by a fish, that fish will become an atua, : 
demon possessing grievous powers. In this district a foetus wa: 
buried under the perch of a tame kaka bird, and the spirit or cacot 
demon of the same entered the bird, and worked much harm td 
man. And should a person dream that he saw the bird with iti 
feathers ruffled or upstanding /e whakakenakena anai, that was ¢ 
good sign: the sick person would recover. But should the bird be 
seen (in a dream) to wriggle about /a kia mohimohi ranei nga hurw 
huru), that was a bad omen for the invalid. Affections of the eye: 
and other ills are said to have been caused by that bird. 


Should any person trespass on a sacred place /tuahw), or a place 
where a sacred fire has, at some time, been kindled, or a cave 
containing the bones of the dead, such are causes of the most seriou: 
illness, and it will require all the arts of the priest to save hin 
from death. After the usual sprinkling process by the sacred poo 
or stream, the priest recites :— 


‘“Heuea ki runga, heuea ki raro, 
Heuea ki te po uriuri, 
Heuea ki te po tangotango. 
Tuhia mai te tuhi e atua nui. 
Ana ra e patu nei 
Haere, whakataha ra Tutara-Kauika. 
Ana ra e patu nei, 
Haere i te po uriuri, 
Haere i te po tangotango. 
Rua koiwi, 
Haere ra i te po uriuri, - 
I te po tangotango, 1 
I te wherikoriko. j 
Ka kai koe ki to matua e tu nei 
Mihia mai te tere nui \ 
O te atua e patu nei. 
k 


Se am A ee 


Tua mai te ora i tua 
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Koia nga atua e patu nei 
Haere i tua, haere i waho. 
Ko Uru koe e patu nei 

Haere i tua, haere i waho, 
Haere i te maramatanga. 

Atua nui koe 

Haere i tua, haere i waho, 
Haere i te rangi nui e tu nei, 
Haere i te papa e takoto nei. 
Mabhihi ora 

Whakaarahia mai te kauae o te mate 
Ara mai te hau o te ora 

Kahu ana te tangata e patu nei 
Haere i tua, 

Haere i te hau o tua, o waho, o te ora 
Koia, 

Koia nga tapu nei 

Koia nga mate nei, 

Koia nga atua nui e patu nei. 
E ara Kahukura i te rangi nei 
Haere nga atua whiu, 

Haere nga atua ta, 

Haere i tua, 

Haere i nga koromatua. 
Mahihi ora 

Ki te whai ao, 

Ki te ao marama 

Ko rou ora.” 


-riest and patient then returned from the water, and the rite is 
erformed to lift the tapu, during which the patient holds in his hand a 
, dead coal taken from the side of the sacred oven. 


When a priest has been attending a sick person, and the latter 
ecovers, there is yet another rite to be performed. This was done 
ither in some sacred place near the village, or at the sacred water 
wat tapu or wai karakia) of the village. Here the whakanoa rite was 
erformed, and the priest wound up his performance by causing the 
hunders of heaven to sound. This last is termed oho rangi and it was 
esigned to give mana (power, prestige, effect) to the various rites and 
nvocations. It is also said that if the thunder rolled at his call, then 
he sick person would surely recover. But if it did not, that was a bad 
men for him. The whakanoa rite is a removal of the tapu from the 
atient and priest. 

The oho rangi rite was performed when the sun was declining. As 
ne of my informants quaintly put it. ‘‘ When man was in the grasp 
f death, then tears for his plight were demanded from the heavens, 
nd the wise men of old called on the thunders to sound.” This was 
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performed when the sacred oven was prepared for the lifting of th 
tapu. The oho rangi was also performed when bones of the dead wer 
being disinterred. 


The priest would obtain a piece of one of the plants which co 
under the generic term of puha or puwha, to which he added a piece « 
dead ember from the fire. Taking the herb and ember, he would paa 
them round the left thigh of the invalid, from left to right. He wou 
then wave his hand containing those two articles, towards the heaven: 
the objects themselves being afterwards taken to the tuahw or sacre 
place of the village where, it is said, another invocation was repea 
in order to restore health to the invalid. It appears to have bees 
believed that the ahua or semblance, or personality, of the diseas 
became, as it were, absorbed in the articles passed round the thigh ant 
that, in the waving of them towards the heavens, the said personalit 
flew off into space. This singular custom was performed on the let 
side because that is the taha ruahine, the female side, and the no 
(common or tapu-less) side of man. The left side of man has gree 
mana although it be not tapu. 


While performing the above, the priest repeated the following :— 


‘Ka oho te po 
Ka rongo te po 
Ka rongo te ao 
Ka oho ki tua 
Ka oho ki waho 
Ka oho ki nga koramatua 
Ka tupu, ka rea 
Ka puta ki te whai ao 
Ki te ao marama.” 


‘* Will start up (the powers of) night, 
Will hear (the powers of) night, 
Will hear (the powers of) day. : 
Will start up beyond, 

Will start up outside, 

Will start up to the old and wise men. 
I will grow ; be numerous, 

Come forth to the world of being, 

To the world of light.” 


After which he recited the tuaimu, as follows :— 


lg ee rg Cae lo A A 


“Te imu kai te ruhi, 
Te imu kai te rongo 3 
Ka rongo ki uta, 

Ka rongo ki tai, 

Ka rongo ki te po, 

Ka rongo ki te ao, ' 
Tuku tonu, heke tonu Lb 
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Te ika ki te po. 

He ika ka ripiripia, 

He ika ka toetoea, 

He ika ka haparangitia.” 


“The *oven is exhausted, 
The oven is heard, 
Is heard inland, 
Is heard seaward, 
Is heard in the Po (night—Hades), 
Is heard in the day (world of light). 
Let go, decends 
The victim to the Po, 
A victim that is torn, 
A victim that is sliced, 
A victim that is ripped open.” 


The various plants, kohukohu, éc., known by the generic term of 
puha, were used in many rites generally, I believe, with the idea of 
whakanoa or lifting of the tapu. 

In White’s “Ancient History of the Maori,” Vol. 1, p. 162, is an 
account of a ruahine passing a piece of arvhe in the manner described 
above. 

For a singular use of the puha, see Williams’ Maori Dictionary under 
whakapakt. 


Another custom in former times was to utilise a piece of awte bark as a 
waka atua,an abiding place for a god and material representation of 
such. This would be brought and placed upon a sick person and an 
invocation, commencing as follows, repeated, in order to cure the 
person :— 

“ Koia nga haku 
Koia ki te rangi 
Koia ki te kapua 
Kia tu mai taku kai roro 
Ko mangungu, ko manono, &c.” 


(To be continued). 


*Imu (or wmu) is an oven, but here used as the ceremony with which the wmw is so 
requently connected.—(ED.) 


THE TOA TAUA OR WARRIOR. 


By Lievr.-Coxt. W. E. Gupcron, C.M.G. 


settlers in 1840, the social condition of the Maoris was such: 

that the very existence of a tribe depended upon the courage ané 
ability of its leading chiefs and warriors. If these men were wanting 
in tact, political ability, or courage of the highest order, then the tribe 
stood but a poor chance of coming creditably through the hundred ané 
one dangers that menaced the existence of the Maori in those days of 
blood and fire. Hence it was that the warriors of great reputation 
known as toas, and whose deeds are recorded in the memory of the 
Maori people, played a very leading part. So much so, that at ome 
period, their influence was well nigh equal to that of the sacred 
hereditary chief, the first born of many generations of elder sons. 

Happy the tribe that could claim among their members one 01 
more well recognised toas, since it might in many instances mear 
immunity from attack or insult, to which less fortunate tribes wouk 
be subject. The presence of a famous toa was moreover a guarantee ° 
success, inasmuch as his mana was very great, and the bravest warrio: 
before engaging in battle with such a one, might take solemn leave 0 
his relatives, and perchance murmer to himself these words ‘ Hei kon 
te ao-marama ”’ (Farewell O world of light !)—an expression not unusua 
under the circumstances, and significant of the fact, that the Maor 
recognised that the home of disembodied spirits was one of gloom an 
deadly quietude. 

It is not easy to define the full meaning of the word toa, but it i 
properly applied to any man of extraordinary courage and good fortun 
who had survived dangers, wherein ordinary men would have perishe¢ 
To the Maori mind the word carries a much wider significance, for t 
them such courage is superhuman, and hence they have evolved th 


ies many generations previous to the arrival of the first Europear 
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eory that a toa is a man specially selected and protected, a favourite 
the gods of the Maori people. A Maori is naturally brave and some- 
mes Berserk, and the uncertainty as to both life and property which 
ud been the normal condition of the Maoris for at least seven genera- 
ons, had induced a contempt for all consequences, including death, 
lat was almost sublime. 


I sorrowfully admit that this wholesome state of mind is no longer 
ie rule; the even balance of the Maori mind has been destroyed by a 
ng course of Missionary teaching. The average Anglo-Saxon is so 
rmly impressed with the value of his Bible, that he is never quite 
appy unless he is thrusting it down the throat of some unhappy 
indu, Chinaman, Negro or Maori, with the hope of destroying the 
acient and time honoured faith of these people, and with the actual 
sult of raising up a few spurious Eastern Christians, who, to use the 
hinaman’s own words, ‘ Tell lie and dlink lum alle same klistian.” 
do not say the Missionaries are wrong, but I do say that they destroy 
1 that is interesting in a Native race. In the good old days a Maori 
slieved in his gods; now he believes in or rather fears hell fire of the 
90d old material type and nothing else. ‘The result is, that we have 
few wretched tohungas who having no knowledge of the rites and 
vocations of their ancient religion, pretend to cure the sick by means 
f pills compounded of equal portions of the Holy scriptures and Pears’ 
yap. The combination does not appear to be a happy one for if the 
atient be really ill the dose usually finishes him, to the great astonish- 
ent of his relatives who cannot understand why men should die from 
Sher than natural causes, namely, wounds, witchcraft and old age, 
hich same was undoubtedly the rule under the régime of the old time 
hunga. 


In the years preceding the adoption of Christianity, there was 
othing that could induce the sentiment of fear, and therefore all 
faoris were brave ; the toa exceptionally so, but he was also something 
ore than that, since it required a special combination of qualities, 
oral, intellectual and physical, to turn out a complete toa ready for 
se. Great skill with his weapons was a sine quad non, also strength 
r activity beyond that ordinarily given to man. So also the ability to 
ada war party, and think out a plan of campaign was an indis- 
snsible quality in the composition of a toa; but above all it was 
scessary that he should possess the magnetic power, which is the 
‘ft from heaven to all great men, born with them and not to be 
squired by any process known to mankind. This last qualification is 
nown to and identified by the Maori under the name of mana; a very 
seful word, and one that fits many phases of human character, and 
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specially applies to that, which for want of a better term, I cal. 
magnetic influence, the power often felt, but seldom mentioned, but 
which alone gives certain men and women extraordinary power over 
their fellows. 

Given a man possessing the qualities I have mentioned, and you 
have a toa; a man who by his very presence could infuse terror intc 
the rank and file of his foes, by virtue of the doubt that would naturally 
occur to them as to their ability to cope with so dread an enemy. But 
however potent the médna of a tea, sooner or later that mana would fai i 
him, and he would meet his death at the hands of some young warriors 
whose star was rising slowly but surely above the horizon, and he 
would die caring little for death, but believing much in the power ob 
his tribal gods, and in his own laches whereby those gods have beem 
compelled to desert him in his utmost need ; for be it known, that im 
every instance of this nature, a good and sufficient Maori reason can be 
given in explanation of the mischance. 


Tipoki, most valient of the Ngati-Tama of Poutama, North 
Taranaki coast, fell by the hand of Mama ; not because that great mam 
was more skilful than his victim, but rather because the favourite 
grandaughter of the dead chief had disobeyed his strict injunctions, to 
avoid cooking or eating a certain sort of food during his absence. Her 
disobedience was an aitua and aitwas must be expiated. 


Mama himself fell at the battle of Okoki near Urenui, Taranaki, 
wherein the tribes of Waikato and Ngati-Maniapoto fought Te Raupa- 
raha and the Ngati-Awa, and if we may believe the Maoris, his death was 
foretold—if not actually caused by an aitua that took place when he 
slew Tipoki. The blow he dealt the latter was imperfectly delivered, 
and disclosed loss of mana, and therefore coming misfortune. 


In like manner the great Raparapa, second to no man that I have 
ever heard of, whether for strength or courage, lost his life by reason 
of his utter contempt for his enemies. At the great battle of Te Kaka 
he was attacked by the Waikato chief Te Rangi-whakaea; he ward 
the blow, and, disdaining to return it, seized his foe by the hair a 
flung him across his shoulders, intending to carry him off as a living 
sacrifice to the war god Tu; but it so happened that Raparapa’s time 
had come, for he put his foot into a hole and fell, and before he could 
rise—encumbered as he was with his living burden—Te Awa-i-taia 


rushed forward and speared him. » 


When the combined tribes of the Arawa and Ngati-Haua met 
the Ngati-Maniapoto in battle at Kakamutu near the township of Otoro 
hanga, the Arawa toa, Te Huare, challenged Mama to mortal combat 
and was then and there slain. This was an omen of success for Ngati 
Maniapoto, but they were none the less defeated, for as much a 
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ough they had slain the first man, yet for some unexplained reason 
e Wharaunga failed to perform the important ceremony of whangai 
wm with the heart of the dead man though repeatedly urged to do so 
y Pehi Tukorehu. The last named, though a chief of the highest 
nk, and a most savage brute, never quite had his heart in the right 
ace, therefore the neglect to perform this ceremony frightened him, so 
at he drew off his men and left his friends to their fate; the result 
sing that they were badly beaten, and Te Wharaunga paid the penalty 
r his aitwa, for he was pursued and slain many miles from the field 
: battle. 


Other warriors of reputation like the gigantic Kiharoa fell because 
long career of success had rendered them vain-glorious. So great 
as the pride of this man, that when challenged he went alone to meet 
war party of the Ngati-Maniapoto, and was slain—some say by Te 
ranui, others by Wahanui, but as I have heard, by the united efforts 
‘the whole party. Not far from the Puniu river may be seen a trench, 
ymewhat more than ten feet in length and of corresponding breadth, 
ad this it is said was dug by the war party in order to preserve the 
cact size of Kiharoa as he lay dead, so that future generations might 
ave some idea of the stature of the giant of the past. 


In New Zealand, the use of the spear, tataha, and greenstone mere 
ad long been reduced to a science, and no maitre d’arms could have 
en more skilful with his rapier than a Maori warrior with his 
ymparatively rude weapons. Moreover, any man specially cunning 
‘fence scon became known by name throughout the North Island. 
e Rito-o-te-rangi, a chief of the Kahungunu people of Te Wairoa, 
awke’s Bay, is an instance in point. This man had a great 
putation as a spearsman, but it so happened that during the last raid 
‘the Waikato tribes into Te Wairoa, he and his people were forced to 
ke refuge in a pa built in a bend of the Whakaki Lake, and so 
mstructed as to be approachable on one side only. In this strong- 
ld our chief was surrounded by his Waikato enemies, who occupied 
.e other shores of the lake, here about fifty yards broad. During the 
ige, a chief of the Waikato came down to his side of the lake, and 
led to the garrison that he wished to see Te Rito. That 
arrior was sent for, and when he appeared, the Waikato said, ‘‘ You 
uve a great reputation as a spearsman, I should like to see what you 
n do.” Now, Te Rito had a spear in his hand, so he pointed to a 
an stunding about two hundred yards away, and said, “‘I could throw 
y spear to that man.” Very incautiously the Waikato turned his 
sad to look at the man indicated, and as he did so the spear of Te 


*Notr.—Whangai hau (feed the wind). The heart of the dead man was cut out 
1d roasted, so that the essence might be absorbed by the war god. 
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Rito passed through him. We may presume that the curiosity oo 
the Waikato was satisfied, for I have never heard that he complainec 
that the reputation of Te Rito was without foundation. 


Those who are only slightly acquainted with the Maoris and thei 
history, can have but a very faint idea of the bloodthirsty disposition 
of this people, or of their terrible fidelity to the law of venegeances 
The following narrative taken from tradition will, however, show, thai 
neither sex nor consanguinity, can moderate the passions aroused by ¢: 
blood-feud. Tore-kauae, a daughter of Tu-te-Aomarama, became tha 
wife of Mania-taka, and after many children had been born of this 
union, a quarrel arose between the chief and his father-in-law, which 
ended in the death of Mania-taka. The relatives of the dead man flew 
to arms and defeated Tu-te-Aomarama, who fled and hid himself in the 
recesses of the Puke-tarata forest, where he was found hidden in a tree: 
He was carried in triumph before his own daughter, who, remembering 
only the fact that her husband had fallen by her father’s hand, forth 
with avenged him by slaying the latter. 


It may be thought that this case of parricide stands alone im 
Maori history, but it is not so. I know of many worse cases, but will 
quote only one of them: Nga-rangi-kanea was the chief of a certair 
tribe on the East Coast, and he, conceiving himself injured by the 
seduction of his wife, applied to a neighbouring tribe for assistance, in 
order to avenge the injury. During the negotiations he overheard a 
remark made by one of his hosts to this effect : ‘* What return does this 
man propose to make to us for our trouble?’ Rangi-kanea made no 
reply, but he was bitterly affronted at the implication that he was not 
in a position to render a suitable return for services rendered. What- 
ever doubt may have been felt as to the chiefs ability to reward those 
sent to avenge his wrongs, a war party was sent to his pa, Te Rere-a- 
kura, in order to punish the offender, and when they arrived at that 
stronghold, Rangi-kanea went direct to the house of his grandfather 
Ngareka, and called to the old man to come out as he was required as 
food for the war party. The old man did not at first understand his 
grandson’s command, and asked, ‘‘ Do you mean that I am to come 
out and be slain?” ‘TI do,” said the chief. The old man replied, 
‘‘ Wait for a moment,” and so saying took up a sharp-pointed kow or 
wooden spade and drove it into his own heart. The chief simply 
called to his allies and pointing to the dead body said, ‘There is yo 
food.” This terrible tragedy was simply the result of wounded vanit 
the chief's mana had been doubted, and his allies had despised sy 
they assisted him ; but they could never do so again, since he had 
shown that at itinta wan sacrifice, he was a man who both could and 
would recognise services rendered to him. ; 
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The Ngati-Kahungunu are not altogether a war-like tribe; but the 
tion that has occupied the district extending from the Mahia 
ninsula to the Mohaka River, has nevertheless produced some 
ervedly famous men. Among the most celebrated of these old-time 
rriours was one Tapuae, who, if not a great toa, was at least a man 
profound ability. His chieftainship had fallen in troublous times, 
his relatives Te Huki and Kotore had been slain by the tribes of the 
y of Plenty, who, both at that period and after, were the terror of 
Hast Coast, and did pretty much as they pleased. Previous to 
puae taking up the reigns of government, the Kahungunu of Te 
iiroa and their kindred at Hawke’s Bay—who were known as Te 
1atu-i-apiti—had suffered severely from the raids of other tribes, and 
1 a long and hopeless list of injuries to wipe out, but no chief had 
yet appeared in the tribe with sufficient warlike ability to wipe out 
se injuries, the memory of which had been so carefully preserved. 
ry great was the satisfaction of the old fighting men when they saw 
it Tapuae appeared to possess the qualities so long and earnestly 
ired. The young man was slow but steadfast in character, and his 
olute nature was disclosed by the manner in which he devoted 
nself to all warlike exercises, and especially to the mastery of that 
apon known as the tataha. He was slow in his measures, and with 
ry reason, for his people had been disheartened by a long series of 
eats, but he was very sure. Hawke’s Bay, Turanganui, and other 
ces were in turn invaded and forced to sue for peace; but it some- 
w happened that Tapuae never found time or opportunity to attack 
. Bay of Plenty people who had slain his near relatives. It was 
bably not fear that stayed his hand, for as he had never known 
eat his mana was very great; but it was probably due to dissentions 
his tribe, fomented by his own nephews, Te Otane, Te Kohuwai, 
1 Paitaihonga, all of whom were famous toas. Of these three the 
atest by far was Te Otane, who is famous in Maori history for the 
2 of his taiaha, and for the fact that he was the first of all men to 
ypt the low guard for that weapon. 


There had already been many desperate combats between the two 
tions of the Wairoa tribe, in all of which the three brothers had 
ned the tide of battle in favour of their own party. Again and 
jin determined efforts had been made to kill Te Otane, for his 
mies felt that if they could dispose of this man they would have a 
chance of success; but in every instance their efforts had ended 
astrously. So far, everything had been done in a strictly honourable 
nner, but each attempt had failed, and therefore, to the Maori mind, 
yecame apparent that it behoved them to use a little treachery. To 
3 end they succeeded in inducing a slave of Te Otane’s to remove 
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and hide his master’s taiaha, and that same night they quie: 
surrounded the house in which he slept and waited patiently um 
daybreak. In the morning Te Otane found his foes waiting for hi: 
The situation was serious, for every time the chief put his head outs: 
the door a dozen blows were aimed at him; he knew, moreover, tk 
if he delayed, his enemies would remove the thatch from the house a: 
spear him in his cage. For this reason it was necessary that he show 
act at once and settle the matter one way or the other. Among otk 
physical peculiarities of Te Otane was a very large head—and as th 
tale will disclose, a very thick one—probably this latter fact may 1 
have been unknown to the owner, for he adopted the desperate reso) 
tion of risking the effect of his enemies’ first blows in order to ¢ 
outside and use his mere, the only weapon left to him. With thisex 
in view he bounded through the low doorway, and as he did so the blo: 
of the taiahas fell thick and fast on his devoted head, but accordi: 
to tradition did him not the least harm. This may of course be trv 
but in such case all the tale has not been told. Indeed, I have hea 
from independent sources, that Te Otane had with him a very thi 
garment, which same he used for a shield to cover his head as - 
passed through the doorway. His escape was, however, sufficient 
remarkable to inspire terror into his foes, and as man after man fi 
under the blows of his mere, they broke and fled for their lives. 

This little affair greatly increased the reputation of Te Otane, 
that with one single exception all men feared to face him; but amon 
the people with whom our hero was at variance was a very famous t 
named Takapuai, who was held to be absolutely unrivalled in the u 
of the taiaha. This man he had now resolved to meet and kill. > 

Utterly reckless as to the result of his action, he went alone to tl 
stronghold of his enemies, and then and there before all men challenge 
Takapuai to mortal combat. This remarkable display of couras 
probably saved the life of the bold warrior, since it would have been 
easy matter for his foes to have dispatched him without further parle 
seeing that they were hundreds to this one; they were ee 
much impressed by Te Otane's bearing to accept such a simple solutic 
of the difficulty. The challenge was accepted, and the fight took pla 
in the presence of the whole tribe, with the result that Takapuai wi 
slain, and Te Otane returned to his people absolute master of tt 
situation. ; 

During this inter-tribal quarrel, neither party had ventured 1 
interfere with Tapuae ; who had however been kept well posted up | 
the doings of his valient relatives. The old man knew that he hadn 
long to live, and it was ever present in his memory that the death 
Te Huki had not been avenged. Above all things he desired that 
score against the Bay of Plenty tribes should be wiped out before hb: 
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it took its headlong flight from the cliff of Te Reinga en route 
dades ; ; and there was sound policy in this desire; for if the tribe 
ld be brought to combine in order to avenge their ancient injuries, 
t fact would alone go far towards healing the family feuds that had 
ong sapped its strength. 


To this end Tapuae sent for Te Otane, and the order was promptly 
yed, so that the first intimation that Tapuae received of his nephews 
sence was the sight of an enormous taiaha which was thrust 
ugh the door of his whare and presently followed by the owner 
iself. In those days men did not waste time in preliminaries, and 
yuae’s first question was ‘‘ How did you manage to kill Takapuai.” 
Otane replied ‘‘ By the low guard,” and then proceeded to expatiate 
the merits of that particular guard whether for attack or defence. 
he listened Tapuae felt all the enthusiasm of his youth revive, and 
a and there disclosed his desire, that the death of Te Huki should 
wenged. Te Otane agreed to enter heart and soul into the under- 
ing, and as a preliminary measure a meeting of the whole tribe was 
1, whereat a most solemn peace was made and proclaimed within 
tribal boundaries, and the feuds which had so long paralysed the 
movements of the people were for ever banished. Hach hapu 
aily) sent its most famous warriors to join the war party, of which 
three brothers had been unanimously elected the leaders. After 
sh severe training and preparation for the great work, the war party 
ched by way of Waikare-moana and Ruatahuna, and thence by 
Whakatane river to Ohiwa in the Bay of Plenty; the destination 
he small army being the pa of the Whakatohea tribe at Wai-o-eka. 
,menanced tribe were however on their guard, for they had been 
y warned by their tohwnga, who had been vouchsafed a vision or 
akite, during which he had seen a war party of which one of the 
ers had red hair, and further that the gods had informed him that 

man was named Paitaihonga. When the war party drew up in 
t of the pa preparatory to the assault, the tohunga called to them 
asked Paitailonga to come forward. Now, it was not clear to the 
y why this man should be called on to show himself, and for this 
on several men responded to the call in order to personate the 
f, and each in turn was told that he was an imposter ; finally, 
aihonga himself stepped forward, and was at once recognised by 
tohunga as the man he had seen in his matakite. 


It would seem that this instance of second sight on the part of the 
nga was unsatisfactory in its nature, for it did not disclose that 
sh was of the greatest importance—namely, the result of the battle. 
; omission was unfortunate, for the people of the pa, acting under 
advice of their priest, sallied boldly out, crying ‘‘ Ka makw te pueru 
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o Apanui i tenei ra” (the garments of Apanui will be moist to-da 
At the first onset Te Kohuwai was wounded, and this misfortu 
added to the very great reputation of the Whakatohea for warl: 
prowess, made the Wairoa men waver. This possibility had howe 
been forseen by Te Otane, who at once called on his men to retire a 
in flight, his reasons being that his men had been carefully trained 
run long distances, and would not therefore be exhausted by their flig 
though the enemy might be by following them. He also wished to dri 
his foes as far as possible from their pa so that his victory might j 
more complete. 


Never was order more willingly obeyed; the men turned a 
fled, but not in disorder, Te Otane and Paitaihonga bringing up 1 
rear, and guarding Te Kohuwai who was carried on the spears of eig 
men, In this way they fled towards the sea, going well within thes 
selves and attentive to the voice of their leaders, who themselves awaiti 
the signal from Te Otane, who, when he had gone far enough, turr 
suddenly, and throwing off his dogskin mat charged, shouting ‘“* Hig 
men are mine.’’ Everyone within reach of his great taiuha w 
struck down, and Paitaihonga tried hard to emulate his deeds; ey 
Te Kohuwai, wounded as he was, rushed into the fray. This sudden ra, 
of an enemy who was supposed to be defeated created a panic amo 
the Whakatohea, who fled towards their pa for sheletr, losing men 
along their line of retreat. By this time it was nearly dark, and her 
it is said that the pursuers had to feel for the heads before they bre 
them, and this fact has caused the fight to be known by the name 
‘“‘Whawha-po ’’ (feeling by night). When the tide of battle had nea 
reached the Wai-o-eka Pa a very great toa tried to retrieve the fortur 
of the day by engaging Te Otane, but the latter struck him so terril 
a blow that he not only split his head but also a young pine tree tk 
happened to be within the sweep of the blow. It is said that the fe 
in the tree that resulted from this stroke can be seen even at the prese 
day. I have not myself seen it, but I do know that no good or f 
descendant of Kahungunu would allow any doubt to rest on the tal 
haye told. : : 


According to tradition, there was a period in the history of N 
Zealand when the ancestors of the Maoris were neither cruel nor bl 
thirsty. I need hardly say that the period to which I refer is one ve 
remote from the present day, and I do not know that I should he 
accepted the tradition as a true statement of fact had it not also be 
the opinion of my friend Tama-i-koha, a very notable chief of | 
Tuhoe people. This man, when giving evidence before the Nat 
Land Court, said, ‘War and bloodshed came from beyond the seas ; 
came with the last migration. Previous to that we all lived at pe 
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with the other.” It would not be seemly for me to contradict 
ma-i-koha, who was not only a very famous warrior but also a 
mber of the tribe whose aphorism is ‘ T'uhoe, mowmou tangata, 
umow kat’ (Tuhoe, wasters of men and food), men who are as 
uous for their knowledge of their own ancient history as they are for 
ir prowess in the field. Moreover, this statement is supported by 
» fact that had the old time descendants of Toi, the wood-eater, 
mn as warlike or politic, as the crews of the latest migration of the 
en canoes, the latter could never have seized on the mana of the new 
id as they undoubtedly did. 


When Tama-i-koha uttered the words I have quoted, he referred to 
event in the history of his tribe, when Tuhoe and Tanemoeahi, the 
at grand sons of Toroa, chief of the Mataatua canoe, deliberately 
dered their elder brother Uemua; for no other reason than that 
y envied that man the power and influence, which was his birth- 
ht as the eldest son of Tamatea. This crime was one peculiarly 
1orent to the clannish mind of the Maori, with whom blood is very 
ich thicker than water, and hence it is that the descendants of Toroa 
apt to blame the migration of that chief for all the troubles that 
lowed the murder of Uemua. 


We may, I think, take it for granted that war was not altogether 
snown to the descendants of Toi, for if there was no war, why build 
a like that at Owhara near Maketu, the ditches of which are unusually 
p, and enclose nearly seven acres. This pa it is said had already 
n constructed when the Arawa canoe landed its living freight on the 
ks of the Kaituna river. The motive power that would induce a 
ple to undertake such a work must have been very strong, for in 
se days the only tools available were pointed sticks and flax baskets; 
hing less than the instinct of self preservation would I think have 
uced a tribe to undertake such continuous labour. Another instance 
huge lines of earthworks is the Otamaro pa, near Otamarakau, Bay 
Plenty, which is said to have been constructed by the ancient tribe 
he Kawerau. It may be that these forts were begun and finished in 

first generation after the arrival of the Awara and other canoes of 
t migration, when the ancient people first realised what sort of men 
new comers were. As for the ancient people it is possible that 
y were more pacific in character than the subsequent migration, but 
y were probably apt pupils, and soon learned the bad habits of the 
y comers, for in a history extending over at least 500 years, we 
asionally hear of acts of generosity, but of mercy hardly ever. 

Vanity was the weak point of the Maori warrior, and therefore the 
htest reflection on his conduct, jest on his name, or infraction of 
territorial rights, was a good and sufficient cause for war; indeed 
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the shedding of blood was the only method known to the Ma: 
whereby an affront could be wiped out. A few instances taken fi 
Maori history will serve to illustrate my remarks on this subject. 


The descendants of Uenuku-Kahutia having had some differe 
with their neighbours, deemed it advisable to remove for a time to so 
more peaceful district, and with this view migrated into the Waii 
valley, where they were well received by their friends, and lai 
assigned for their support. During the exploration of their new ha 
they came across a very promising patch of fern root, which proved 
be of such excellent quality that the chief declared the spot to be 
Ngakau o te whenua (heart of the land). Now it would seem that th 
could be little to offend in this speech, but unfortunately for 
speaker his friend and neighbour, Rongomai, had a daughter nan 
Te Ngakau, and when the remark was reported to the father, he 
once assumed that it was an insult uttered with malice aforethoug 
and that his daughter had been compared with fern root, in f! 
spoken of as food to be eaten. Influenced by these ideas, he immedias 
attacked the offenders, killed the chief Koura, and drove his follow 
out of the valley. 


Such were the weaknesses of a very valiant people, but they w 
amply redeemed by numerous instances of courage, loyalty, and e: 
chivalry, displayed by the old warriors of New Zealand. At the bay 
of Pukerimu a small party of the Ngati-Apakura and Ngati-Ruru fou 
the Ngati-Raukawa and were defeated losing nearly fifty men of ra 
No wore desperate battle was ever fought, for though the two f 
named tribes were few in numbers, they were all men of birth ¢ 
tried warriors. When the tide of battle turned badly against them, 
war chief Hikairo missed the voice of his friend Te Ironui, and 
answer to his enquiry was told that he was among the slain. 
said Hikairo ‘I will die also, for I have sons who will avenge 
and so saying seated himself by his dead friend and met his 
unshrinkingly. Many of Hikairo’s comrades in this battle fought 
the last rather than retreat. This Pukerimu disaster was really om 
by a remark made after the battle of Mangeo, where the numerou 
party called Hinga-kaka were defeated. The dispute arose over - 
question of the first man slain, Ngati-Apakura claiming the honou 
one hand and Waikato on the other, until words ran high, an 
younger brother of Hikairo said to the latter tribe “ He kohi komai 
tahau.’’ (Your part is to take our leavings.) The Waikato were dee 
hurt at this speech, and replied, ‘4 muri mau anake tau riri” (for | 
future fight your own battles), and thus it came to pass that the N 
Apakura found themselves at Pulkirimu with numerically = 
force. 

; 
} 
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I have mentioned the toa as a very valuable and much considered 
mber of the Maori tribe, but as a veracious historian of native 
dition, I am bound to admit that in this, as in all other mundane 
airs, there is another side to the question, and therefore, my first 
tement will require qualification. A toa being a man of pronounced 
lividuality, with the bump of self-esteem largely developed, was 
ity certain, sooner or later, to bring more than their share of disaster 
his tribe. This disaster he might, and probably would retrieve, but 
ne the less his tribe would suffer. Much in this way was brought 
jut the destruction of the Aupouri, that great tribe of the North who 
one time could muster not less than 8000 warriors. 


About one hundred and fifty years ago the Nga-Puhi could boast 
two very famous fighting chiefs, Te Waha and Te Karawai. The 
t-named of these led a strong war party against the valiant Negati- 
natua of Kaipara, and was almost invariably successful in his battles, 
i the tidings of this success irritated Te Karawai beyond measure, 
1 finally induced him to call upon all of the Nga-Puhi who were not 
ih Te Waha, to join him in a raid upon Te Aupouri. The whole 
r party did not exceed one hundred men, and it would seem that Te 
rawai felt that he was doing a very foolish thing, for as he passed 
ough the territory of the Rarawa he asked that tribe to join him, 
; they, for reasons known only to themselves, refused to have any- 
ng to do with the raid, and allowed Te Karawai to march to his fate 
ended only by his small band of Nga-Puhi. 


A few plantations were plundered and women captured, but at 
umata-tauni the Aupouri put forth their strength, and Te Karawai 
1 his merry men fought their last battle, leaving no survivors to 
arn home and tell how their comrades had fought and died. Never- 
less, the tidings of this disaster did in due time reach the ears of 
Hotete, and Matahaia, the two leading chiefs of Nga-Puhi(?) and 
y at once called out every fighting man of the tribe to avenge the 
eat. It is said that no less than 7000 warriors answered to the call 
hese two chiefs. When the news reached Te Waha at Kaipara, he 
posed to suspend operations against the Ngati-Whatua, in order to 
1 in the destruction of the Aupouri, but he was opposed by another 
ef Hautakere, who as a near neighbour to the Kaipara tribes, 
hed to finish them off in a satisfactory manner, before he engaged 
wny other affair. Te Waha consented to remain with Hautakere, 
Roherohe a great toa of the Mahurehure section refused to abide by 
s decision, and with his 140 men marched to join Te Hotete, saying 
4 he was unable to do his duty so long as the loss they had suffered 
the hands of the Aupouri was unavenged. 
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So rapid were the movements of Roherohe and his party, tk 
they overtook Te Hotete at Otangaroa, where the latter had halted — 
men in order to destroy the plantations of his enemy. Roherohe ¢ 
not join with the main body of Nga-Puhi or lose his independence } 
action, but pushed forward to one of the pas of the Aupouri at the mov 
of the Whangaroa River, which same they reached soon after midnig 
and there lay in ambush. In the early morning they observed the scot 
of the pa reconnoitre the country in the neighbourhood of the p 
(shell fish) beds on the coast; and the chief had some difficulty 
restraining his warriors who were most anxious to attack the scouti 
but he held them back saying, ‘‘ Your time will come presen 
when the people of the pa come forth half armed to gather the shb 
fish.” Sure enough, when the scouts had reported all clear, the peop 
came out in great numbers and began to collect the harvest of t 
sea. Then again the hundred and forty clamoured to be led agair’ 
them, but the prudent Roherohe restrained their ardour saying, “ Wi 
until they are encumbered by the loads on their backs.” When t 
time came and Roherohe gave the signal his men charged with su) 
fury that some two hundred men and women had fallen before t 
Aupouri had recovered from their panic, and when the warriors of t 
pa poured forth to protect their friends, they found the Nga-Pu 
retreating rapidly and in apparent disorder. The Aupouri pursued wi 
little regard for their own safety, but at a certain point where a tr 
had fallen from the cliff and partially blocked the way, Roherohe a 
a chosen few turned at bay. Hidden behind the tree they took t 
Aupouri by surprise, and several men had fallen before they realis 
that the Nga-Puhi were returning rapidly to the assistance of th 
chief, it was then too late to retire and the Aupouri lost seventy m 
whose heads were carried off as trophies of war. The first intimati 
that Te Hotete received of the success of his friends was their so 
of triumph as they approached his camp, and when he saw the hea 
of those who had slain Te Karawai, he welcomed them with a te 
war dance, and having done his duty by this function, announced 1 
he would adopt the victory of Te Roherohe as his own and return 
his home satisfied that the losses of Nga-Puhi had been amply aveng 
This speech did not satisfy the other chiefs who said with reason, tl 
Te Roherohe might return with honour to his home, but that tl 
were in a very different position since they had not shown their cour 
against the common enemy. ‘he result was that the hundred and fo 
returned alone to Waima, Hokianga and the seven thousand marek 
against the pa of the Aupouri and found it deserted, they, howev 
took possession of the stronghold, which is said to have been of su 
extent that the Nga-Puhi had barely sufficient men to man the i 
line of defence. That night the Aupouri, who had been watch 
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ceedings, surrounded their old stronghold, and fiercely attacked it 
grey dawn. At the first onset the Nga-Puhi fell into confusion and 
i many men, for the reason that a rumour had spread among them 
t their great chief Te Matahaia had fallen, Fortunately, before the 
fusion became a panic, the old chief sounded his putatara (trumpet) 
1 Nga-Puhi hearing the welcome sound closed up their ranks and 
eated their foes with great loss, nor did they desist from their career 
conquest, until they had almost destroyed the once famous tribe 
Aupouri. As for Te Roherohe and his men, on their return to Waima, 
y were met with the news that Te Waha and those who remained 
h him at Kaipara had been slain, he therefore, proceeded without 
ay to the scene of action, and defeated the Ngati-Whatua in two 
tles, thereby ending the war with honour to his tribe. 

In the good old days, the mere prospect of death did not alarm an 
ut male of the Maori race; but I cannot say that he regarded the 
spect of being eaten with the same equinimity. For though it 
ht be creditable to die fighting for one’s tribe, there was no credit in 
ng eaten, or in knowing that your head might be carefully dried in an 
n and exhibited to admiring strangers. My readers may probably 
sider such objection puerile, as mere sentiment, unworthy of so 
ctical a people as the Maori; but it is sentiment and not reason that 
erns the world, and a Maori does not necessarily regard all things 
m our standpoint. I will now illustrate this Maori weakness by 
ting how a celebrated toa not only avoided the oven, but also 
ured honourable burial side by side with his victim. 

Several generations ago, Nga-tokowaru was the chief war chief of 

Ngati-Raukawa tribe, he was a toa of the very first magnitude, and 
ecially obnoxious to the Waikato confederacy whom he had frequently 
eated, and as a natural consequence his name was widely known 
lmuch respected. There is a Maori proverb that says that a toa taua is 
a pahekeheke, and this by a very free translation may be rendered 
is: ‘*A brave warrior has a short life.’ Nga-tokowaru was no 
eption to the rule, he in turn was struck down, captured, and 
ried in triumph before Te Putu, an ancestor of the present Maori 
ig. When Te Putu saw his captive, he said: ‘So you are the man 
ose fame has spread through this land. Stand up and show by 
at method of attack you have slain so many men.’ Now, 
a-tokoworu had among other weapons, been armed with a bone 
ger or tete, which he had hidden in the fold of his rapaki (waistcloth) 
be used as occasion might demand; therefore, when he sprang to 
feet at Te Putu’s command, he was to all appearance unarmed. 
e chief bounded from side to side like a very lunatic dealing 
winary blows, and parrying imaginary thrusts, until he was within 
king distance of Te Putu, when, drawing the tete from his mat he 
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shouted: ‘Behold how men die!” and plunged it into Te Pu 
heart, and as the blood gushed forth, smeared it over his head : 
body, so that the whole thing was done in a moment. The 
minute Nga-tokowaru was dead, but he had attained to the end he] 
in view, since by the blood of Te Putu he was now sacred, and not 
could not be eaten, but his head was safe from the oven; it had,| 
fact, become imperative that he should receive proper burial. §$ 
indeed, was the view taken by his enemies who placed him in the sa 
grave as his victim. It will, I think, be conceded that it waa 
glorious death, at any rate the Maoris regard it in that light, ana 
think there is sufficient grit left in the Anglo-Saxon to warrant thi 
in endorsing the view taken by our Maori friends. 

The fighting Ngati-Paoa whose ancestral lands are on the west 
shores of the Thames gulf, have produced many famous toas, some 
whom are quite worthy of mention. Foremost among these makers: 
history was Te-Aho-o-te-rangi, a man who never failed to distingu 
himself above his fellows, and especially soon the last occasion wh 
acting as a scout in the Ngati-Whatua country, he suddenly fou 
himself in the presence of the whole fighting strength of that fame 
tribe. On this occasion the greatness of his character asserted its 
instantly. Other men equally brave, seeing the hopelessness of 
situation, might have tried to save themselves by flight; but Te 4 
disdained any such course. He gazed steadily upon his enemies 
who had risen up all round him—as though he found someth: 
amusing in the fact of their being there, and uttered this saying wh 
has passed into a proverb: “Aa hua au ko te Taou anake, kaore 
Kaipara katoa.” (I had thought to meet the Taou sub-tribe only, | 
here we have all Kaipara), and having uttered this speech, char; 
singlehanded upon the enemy, and died like a toa, slaying even 
death. 

Of the same type and same tribe was Tuaropaki, who died ab 
the year 1840. This man was exceedingly skilful in the use of - 
taiaha, and had a profound contempt for all guns. Even at the gi 
battle of Taumata-wiwi* he refused to use any weapon other than 
taiaha, and thus armed he repeatedly charged the Ngati-Haua, ki 
many men. Tuaropaki was a very small man, but of such remar 
activity that tales somewhat passing the marvellous are told of — 
feats ; for instance, his tribe assert most strenuously that he 
jump a broad stream, and, without landing on the opposite bank, 
turn in mid air and return to his starting point. The Ma 
undoubtedly believe this very startling statement, and argue t 
nothing could be impossible to a man of mana like Tuaro 


* Near Cambridge, fought about 1830.—Ep. 
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ersonally, I should like to believe this tale, but I fear that I cannot, at 
1e same time I shall not confide my doubts to my Maori friends, 
wasmuch as they are apt to lose faith in those who doubt. 

Maoris are not unlike other men, they worship success, and there- 
me the toa who dies comfortably in his own house obtains more credit 
van his equally valiant brother-in-arms who dies fighting against fear- 
1 odds. Such a man was Maui, chief of the Ngati-tahinga of 
Vhaingaroa. ‘This must have been a truly remarkable man, for his 
‘ar party never exceeded one hundred and forty men, and with this 
mall army he fought all Waikato, killing among others, Tapaue and 
Vhare-tipeti, grandsons of Mahuta, and not only was he never beaten, 
ut the defeats of Waikato at his hands have not to this day been wiped 
ut. Yet another man of this class was Tiriwa, of Ngati-Apakura, who 
gether with Huahua, turned the tide of battle in that Maori 
rmageddon known as Hinga-kaka, when the thousands of the south 
ent down before the sons of Apakura, who, though few in numbers, 
light not be beaten by mortal man since they were whaka-momore 
3erserk), 

I have already said that Maoris are not always to be judged by our 
andard, and therefore, actions that appear perfectly reasonable to 
uropeans, are from a Maori point of view absolutely unbearable. 
he following tale will illustrate the peculiar turn of mind of the 
laori: After one of the southern raids of Nga-Puhi, the Ngati-Wai 
turning homewards landed at Whangarei, and camped near the spot 
here the wharf now stands. From this place Te Pouroa, chief of the 
gati-Wai sent his wife Kome to her brother Te Pona, who was at that 
me chief of Ngati-Ruangaio with a message to the effect that the 
ain body of Ngati- Wai desired to return overland to their homes, and 
rerefore he asked Te Pona to allow them to pass in peace. This request 
as reasonable enough, for the two tribes were at peace; but the Ngati- 
Jai were a much stronger tribe than the Ruangaio, and it seemed to Te 
ona that loss of mana would result if he allowed a war party to cross 
is lands, he therefore asked his sister how many men there were in the 
arty. He was told that there were 700; then said Te Pona, “I have 
ut seventy, but in your army there are not enough men to give me 
nployment, there will be nothing for our brothers to do.’ With this 
aswer Kome returned to her husband and _ his colleagues, Te Motuiti, 
ond Te Paraoa, and to them related her brothers words. In _ the 
orning the 700 of Ngati-Wai began their march, and when they 
ached the site of the present town of Whangarei, Te Pona led out his 
ywenty men and attacked them. The result was never a matter of 
subt, all the chiefs of Ruangaio fell, including Te Pona, and his 
rothers Te Waikere and Te Tiwha, the men of inferior rank were 
riven back to their pa, and allowed to remain there unmolested. 
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The history of Te Ihi, who was beyond all doubt the most famc 
warrior of Nga-Puhi, and a man of extraordinary physical power, 
serve to show what manner of men these toa were. When this gre| 
member of the Ruangaio family was sick unto death, he sent for ] 
father Kukupa, and said, “‘ I had thought to die on the field of battld 
Kukupa understood the full meaning of his son’s words, and called I 
warriors together, and taking with them the dying chief, started in th 
canoes to attack the Ngati- Whatua pa of Mairetahi. That same eveni] 
they arrived before that stronghold, and lay in ambush waiting for da 
light. Kukupa was a man who for fifty years had been engaged 
war, and he properly urged that the small party should keep toge 
during the darkness, ready to resist attack, since it was quite possit 
that they had been seen by the enemy. The other chiefs paid bl 
little attention to this wise counsel, and each man chose his ow 
camping place with the result that Kukupa found himself almost alon 
with his dying son, his only companions being Te Taka and ' 
Tohukai, two chiefs of rank; the other members of the war party we 
scattered about sleeping where they could. As it so happened Kukuy 
was right, and the Ngati- Whatua had seen their approach, and we 
preparing to attack them; but just before dawn Te Taka went out 
reconnoitre, and saw the forms of men moving through the mists 
early morning, and believed them to be the enemy, though owing 
the faulty disposition of his own people, he could not be certain on th 
point, he therefore returned to his shelter. He was not long in dou 
for when the mist rose the Ngati- Whatua delivered their attack, a 
shot a few of the widely-scattered war party. Te Taka, in order 
ascertain what was taking place, climbed on to the roof of an 0 
whare, and Kukupa called on to bis son to rise saying, “ the enemy a 
at hand.’’ ‘Te [hi rose and looked about him, but bemg very ill I 
down again saying, ‘‘ Wait until they are close to us.’’ At last Te Tal 
recognised one of the Ngati-Whatua chiefs and called out, “ Here 
Ruarangi.”” When Te Ihi heard this cry he rose and charged in 
direction indicated to him, and found Ruarangi—who had just 
wounded—surrounded by his men. A few blows cleared the way, au ; 
the chief was slain. It is indeed said by Nga-Puhi, that he smiled 
the blow fell, for he recognised that it was an honour to fall by ¢ 
hand of Te Ihi. That same night the war party returned to th 
homes, and ‘Te Ihi died on arrival at Mataiwaka. 

Perhaps the greatest feat performed by this 1uan was his duel wi 
Kaea, a famous warrior of the Ngati-Paoa. Many years before tl 
duel, the last-named tribe had raided the territory of the Parawhau’ 
One-mania, and had there slain many men and had carried off one. 
Kukupa’s wives, one Taupahi and her son Taurau then a baby. H 
elder brother Te Tirarau—who like all the men of this family was 
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a—followed boldly after the raiders in a small canoe, and called upon 
vea to give up the mother and child to him. Kaea was evidently a 
ry noble type of man, for when he learned who his captives were he 
once consented, and Te Tirarau not to be outdone in generosity, 
mded his gun, a very valuable piece of property in those days, to 
vea. When these two brave men parted, the latter requested Te 
rarau to tell his brother that if he wished to avenge this raid he must 
»to Hauraki. This speech, which seemed to cast a doubt on the 
ality of Te Thi to attack Hauraki, annoyed that man so much that he 
ver forgot the words used, and when Nga-Puhi had, through Hongi’s 
sit to’ England, obtained a large supply of guns, and rose to avenge 
eir many defeats at the hands of Ngati-Paoa, Te Ihi joined the force of 
ongi Hika. Mau-inaina was the first pa taken,* and then Hongi 
rned his attention to Mokoia, the stronghold of Kaea’s people. Just 
fore the attack commenced Te Thi instructed all of his men that 
hosoever should see Kaea during the fight, should shout his name, in 
der that he should be able to find his enemy. It so happened that 
aea's post was on the sea face of the pa, and when the attack com- 
enced that man was engaged in the manufacture of a wooden club or 
mi, and was using a carpenter's adze for this purpose, and with 
aracteristic indifference continued his work until the Nga-Puhi had 
reed their way into the pa. He then rose and made up for lost time, 
rt Nga-Puhi themselves admit that he slew no less than forty of them 
ith the adze aforesaid, and then finding his people panic stricken by 
e guns of their foes, he broke through the latter, at the same time 
larding his father, a very old man, and swam a river that was on 
eir line of retreat. The father had already gained the opposite bank, 
1d Kaea would have been beside him in a few minutes, when Te [hi 
ypeared on the scene and called upon Kaea to return to meet him. 
he gallant Negati-Paoa did so without the least hesitation; the two 
en met in the water, and Kaea was slain, but the Nga-Puhi admit 
at the fight was unfair, though in what particular I am unable to say. 

Of the extraordinary courage, speed, and activity of Te Ihi, many 
les are told, and it is also said that he was a man who never would 
human flesh, but preferred to run down a native dog when meat 
ingry. When the people of Rotorua were menaced by the Nga-Puhi 
yout the year 1823, the latter tribe had at first no canoes with them, 
1d were consequently unable to cross the lake, and had to submit to 
e taunts of the Arawa, who came each day in their canoes from the 
land of Mokoia, and paddled to and fro just out of reach of the 
ga-Puhi guns, while they shouted insulting speeches. It was this 
ct that caused the Nga-Puhi to take their canoes into the Waihi 
iver, and thence by the Pongakawa stream into Lake Rotoma, from 


* In November, 1821.—(Ep ) 
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which place they dragged them overland to Rotoehu Lake, thence by ° 
shorter portage to Rotoiti, from which place Rotorua was easily reaches 
When Nga-Puhi had their canoes ready on the ground they prepared! 
surprise for those who had insulted them. They chose their fastes 
canoe, and having manned it ready for action stood round it in tk 
water so that it could not be seen from the Lake, and waited patient 
till the Arawa came in the usual manner to jeer at them. The 
however, a hundred pair of hands launched their canoe in pursuit, ari 
a desperate race for life was the result. The pa on Mokoia was : 
built that the pallisades extended far into the water so as to enclo: 
and protect the canoes, and to reach this haven of refuge the Araw 
made the most desperate exertions. Just as their efforts appeared 1 
be crowned with success, the Nga-Puhi had drawn sufficiently nee 
for Te Ihi, who, with one mighty leap, landed on the stern « 
the Arawa canoe, struck down the man nearest to him, and the 
almost with the same movement sprang back into his own craft, takin 
his victim with him. 

In all these affectionate reminiscences concerning great warrior! 
the marvellous may be said to predominate, and I simply give the tald 
as I have heard them told by the tribe, but the following I have reaso 
to believe to be true and free from exaggeration: “Shortly after tk 
first Europeans came to New Zealand and began to cut the kauri tree 
for export to the penal settlements of New South Wales, an argumer 
arose between them and the Maoris as to the running power of Te Ih 
and the Maoris backed their champion to stand by the butt of a ta 
Kahika until it tottered on its stump, he was then to run in th 
direction of the fall and outrun the tree. There was, it is said, gres 
excitement over this trifling with a man’s life; but the Maoris backe 
their champion, and Te [hi performed tse feat with something i 
hand.” : 

There have been many men of remarkable stature among the Maori: 
some of whom I have already mentioned, but the tallest man 
modern days was Kiharoa, of the Ngati-Raukawa tribe. He was A 
perhaps, a very great toa, for he cannot be compared with such men a 
Raparapa, Kaca, or Te Thi; but he was a very fearless man, an 
known to all the tribes by his great stature. There is a cave nes 
Otorohanga, the roof of which is about nine feet from the floor thereo 
and on the roof is a stain as of red ochre (kokoai), and this mark it - 
said was made by Kiharoa, who entered the cavern, and finding th 
roof too low to suit his heroic statute, threw back his head and rubbe 
his nose, which was covered with ochre, against the roof. } 

The fear inspired by the presence of a great toa such as I hay 
described, was simply overmastering, even to a brave people like th 
Maoris. But it was not altogether fear of the man, but rather fear 
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» gods by whom he was protected. Tradition records that Tapaue, 
amous warrior of the Ngati-Mahuta, was surprised and beset by a 
mber of his enemies, who were intent upon taking his life; but the 
ef took his wife and retired to a small hill where he awaited the 
set of his foes. His prowess was not, however, put to the 
t, the terror of his presence was alone sufficient to arrest the advance 
his foes, they had no man of reputation with them, and the nearer 
y approached Tapaue, the iess they liked the prospect, until at last, 
being of one mind, they retired ignominiously. 

There are many curious superstitions which, to the Maori mind, 
connected with battle, murder, or sudden death; but which can 
rdly be conveyed to the European reader in understandable form, 
sept by the medium of some legend, that illustrates the particular 
erstition. From the traditions of Ngati-Hau we learn that a chief 
that tribe Tuwharemoa took to wife Tapu-te-ao, a woman of the 
ati-Apa, and lived with her at the Putiki pa, near Whanganui, 
ich at that time belonged to the last-named tribe. Returning home 
6 one night he overheard a conversation that convinced him that his 
6 was unfaithful. The husband did not betray his presence by either 
rd or blow, but taking off his toi (a rough mat), he hung it over 
) doorway, so that anyone leaving the house must necessarily see it 
1 understand the meaning of the sign. Having done this, the chief 

out at once for Utapu, on the Upper Whanganui, where he hoped 
induce the great chief Rua-ma-toatoa to take up his quarrel. This 
found it easy to accomplish, and Rua ordered his great war 
10e—hardly less sacred than himself—to be put in order. Ten men 
ly were taken from each pa on the river in order to prevent the 
loading of the canoe, and for this reason there was some difficulty 
de at Pukehika over the inclusion of a great toa named Tamarere, 
1 it was only as a special favour that the famous warrior Pa-moana 
s taken from Operiki. 

The first pa attacked was at Raorikia, where both Tama-rere and 
‘moana distinguished themselves. The war party then pushed on 
vn the river after lighting a fire in the bow of the canoe for the 
‘pose of cooking the hearts of the slain as a whangut-haw or offering 
the gods. While this ceremony was in progress it was noticed that 
ugh the canoe was moving swiftly through the water, and against 
wind, yet the smoke from the sacred fire kept steadily ahead of the 
oe, and this omen, so contrary to natural law, was very properly 
arded as a sign of the approval of the gods. 

The important stronghold of Putiki-wharanui was found to be 
erted, the force therefore went on to Whanga-ehu, where they not only 
rmed the pa, but captured the erring wife, who was forthwith slain 
her husband and eaten by the warriors, as a warning to all unfaith- 
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ful women. From here the tawa moved on to attack the Paeroa 
near Parewanui, where a well-contested battle was fought, and the 
chiefs Rangi-apu and Rangi-matata, who were the cause of all 
trouble, were slain by Tamarere. After the fighting had ceased, 
usual meeting was held to determine the relative merits of the td 
each of whom claimed to have slain the two chiefs above-mentio 
Tamarere alone made no claim. The chiefs found themselves qy 
unable to decide among the numerous claimants, and referred the mat. 
to Rua-ma-toatoa, who said, ‘‘ Let the tohwngas utter their whakatar 
(incantations over the dead), and when this had been done, he spokee 
the warriors and said, ‘‘ The man who can lift the dead men above 
head is the man who has slain them.” Each toa in turn attemp2 
the feat but failed ; then Tamarere rose, and saying, ‘“‘ 1 am the man 
lifted the heaviest at arms length above his head, for such is 1 
power given by the gods to any man who has slain another in f 
fight ! 

I have already alluded to the almost insane desire for vengeant 
which is so marked a characteristic of the Maori, whenever he i 
reason to believe he has been either insulted or injured, and will n 
give an historical instance of this phase of the Maori mind, which w 
illustrate the peculiar policy of that people. 

The Ngati-Raukawa chief Poutu, having instigated the murder 
Rua-wehea, ariki of Taupo, the latter tribe attacked and slew ma 
of the former, and in due turn were themselves attacked by 
Ata-inutai, who stormed the Horo-tanuku pa on Lake Taupo, and th 
beseiged the Whaka-angaanga stronghold, which was defended 
Tama-tangaua and Rangi-ita. This pa he not only failed to take, t 
he himself was wounded and his people fell back in confusion a 
could not again be brought to the attack. Under these circumstanc 
Te Ata advanced alone to the pa, and asked who it was that h 
wounded him, for he knew the appearance of the man but not | 
name. Several warriors stood forward and claimed the honour, but 
after the other their claims were rejected, until Rangi-ita came forwa 
and was recognised by Te Ata-inu-tai, who said, ‘‘ You are but ak 
and yet you have wounded me; come with me to my camp.” Ran 
ita accepted the invitation, with the result that peace was made a 
Te Ata gave him his daughter Wai-tapu in marriage. This pes 
would undoubtedly have been binding had it so happened that a ch 
of rank, equal to that of Waikare, had fallen on the other side; l 
unfortunately, no chief of note had been killed on the side of Nga 
Raukawa, and for this reason the Taupo men bore in mind the ft 
that Ngati-Raukawa owed a debt that must sooner or later be square 
It was probably out of respect to Wai-tapu that the inevital 
vengeance was delayed, but about ten years after the death of Waike 
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; Kuaha suddenly attacked and slew Te Ata at Wai-haha. This act 
omplicated matters most unpleasantly for the children of Wai-tapu, 
or it since devolved upon them to avenge the death of their maternal 
randfather, by killing some member of their father’s tribe, lest they 
hould be jeeringly reminded of the fact by some ill-conditioned Maori 
{that period, which was in fact the very thing that happened, for 
ne of these children Tu-te-tawha, amusing himself by throwing stones 
ato the Taupo Lake, thereby splashed one Ure-tarai, who said in his 
rrath, ‘‘ Who are you, that you should insult people, you whose grand- 
ather’s death has not been avenged ?”’ Tu-te-tawha went at once to 
is mother, for he was old enough to understand the significance of 
he speech and the reproach thereby conveyed. Wai-Tapu admitted 
hat the death of Te Ata had not been avenged, and that this matter 
‘ould have to be taken in hand shortly. The child made no reply to 
nis statement, but he none the less bore the fact in mind until he had 
ached man’s estate, when he announced his intention of taking the 
engeance solong delayed. The position was so complicated that Tu 
imself could take no part in the business, but that difficulty could be 
armounted ; the aid of Whiti-Patato, a famous chief of the Negati- 
aukawa was bespoken, and he very willingly marched to avenge the 
eath of Te Ata-inu-tai. That night the pa of Ngati-Tu-whare-toa, 
uri-roa was attacked, but the chief, finding that he had been surprised 
ad that the enemy were already in his pa, escaped to a cave that was 
ear at hand. It was not, however, intended by either party that he 
10uld escape, since it was necessary that someone of rank should die, 
nd to this end Whiti-Patato was directed to his hiding place. When 
id Turiroa heard the footsteps of the war party outside his cave, he 
alised the position, and enquired who led the taua, and whence they 
ad come. Whiti-Patato replied, ‘‘I have been chosen to avenge the 
sath of Te Ata.’ On hearing these words the doomed man knew that 
cape was impossible, and being a Maori, and therefore alive to the 
cigencies of the case, he replied calmly, ‘‘It is, good proceed,” and 
et his death without further protest. 


It may be conceded that as a rule the Maoris would prefer to 
enge an injury on the actual offender; but if this be the rule 
6 exceptions are numerous. When the Ngati-Maru had been defeated 
the Totara pa, Thames River, by the guns of Nga-Puhi, they 
igrated to Maunga-tautari, and for a while lived side by side with 
gati-Raukawa, not altogether in amity, but rather in a state of 
utual watchfulness. About this period a party of the Ngati-Maru 
sited Tauranga, and were there treacherously attacked, and Te Hiwi 
1d others slain. Now, the Ngati-te-Rangi, of Tauranga, were not 
ore numerous nor were they so warlike as the Ngati-Raukawa, it 
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might, therefore, have been fairly anticipated that Ngati-Maru wou 
have attacked those who deserved to suffer ; they, however, did nothi. 
so reasonable, but were satisfied by an attack on the former tribe. 

It will not be out of place to say that, however low in rank¢ 
insignificant a man might be, his death at the hands of a strange tri 
was invariably avenged. There was, however, an exception to the ru 
for if he had been taken a prisoner of war he had become a slave, & 
from that time forth he was dead to his tribe, therefore, his subseques 
treatment, however atrocious, would not only not be avenged but wou 
hardly provoke comment. 

All war customs were not, however, cruel or barbarous, f: 
occasionally we find traces of something like kindly feeling, but sua 
traces are rare and attributable for the most part to a sentiment oftd 
very strong among Maoris—viz., that blood is thicker than water. Whe 
the whole strength of the Waikato confederation had for two month 
beseiged the Ngati-Raukawa in the Hangahanga stronghold in tk 
Upper Thames District, and had reduced that unfortunate tribe to the la: 
extremity of hunger and thirst, so that a few more days would have settld 
their fate, Te Akanui, of Ngati-Maniapoto, remembered that he was relate 
to them, and taking advantage of the fact that his own tribe wet 
guarding the pa for that night he visited his half-starved ‘friends, ar 
advised them to fly at once, promising that his own people should cove 
their retreat. His advice was taken, and most of the Ngati-Raukaw 
escaped. It is true that the aged and infirm members of the tribe wer 
overtaken and slain by the fierce Waikato, but that mattered little, fc 
the flying tribe were rather strenghened than otherwise by getting ri 
of their impedimenta. ; 

All of this is very dreadful, if we take the modern humantaria 
view, for at present we seem to take a mysterious satisfaction in th 
announcement that Mr. or Mrs. So-and-so had lived to the great age « 
95 years; but we also forget to mention the fact that for the last 2 
years of their life these same people had been an economical loss to th 
State, and, more or less, a nuisance to themselves and all connecte 
with them. It is also our custom to save and doctor up all hereditarii 
unsound and lunatic people in order that they may reproduce the’ 
ailments throughout succeeding generations. The Maoris understan 
their duties to their tribe better than we do, and it is probable that i 
the next hundred years, when the food supply becomes restricted, ¥ 
also may have to eliminate the useless members of each community 
a process of natural selection. 

That the toa did, in almost every instance, die a violently natur 
death does not verify the old adage “ that those who live by the swor 
shall die by that weapon.’ The Maori view that so long as the man 
of a toa endured so long was he unconquerable, and by parity ¢ 
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soning, if a man was slain he must have lost his mana. Such logs 
ght occur in many ways—either by his own act or default, or by the 
or default of others. A person of inferior rank stepping over 
other as he slept would for the time being deprive the person 
treated of his mana; and it is known to every good Arawa that 
was this very thing that deprived their great tohunga, Te Unuaho, of 
influence with the gods on the day that Mokoia was stormed, when 
Unuaho attempted to redeem his promise and swamp the Nga-Puhi 
moes as they crossed Lake Rotorua. The Nga-Puhi say that Te 
nuaho did raise a storm, but that he was out-manouvered by 
eir man Kaiteke, who calmed the waters by the simple expedient of 
acing the bones of a celebrated ancestor therein. Woe to the man 
no would decide where tohunyas differ ! 


Above all, it behoved a toa that he should pay attention to omens and 
ch like, but, unfortunately, this class of man was so constituted that 
ey paid but little attention to any law (either human or divine), and 
r this reason a toa seldom attained to the three score and ten so much 
sired by civilised communities. To organise a war party while the 
use of the head chief was in course of erection, was regarded by the 
aoris as a defiance to the gods, and, therefore, it has ever been their 
le that a house of this description must be finished before any 
portant project could be entertained by the tribe; but even here the 
i has been known to interfere to the utter destruction of his tribe. 
out the year 1839, the chiefs Te Kotuku, Whakarau and others, 
nceived that they had been injured by the Nga-Rauru, of Waitotara, 
d consulted Te Heuheu, the greatest leader of all Taupo, as to 
sing a war party to attack the common enemy. About that time 
Heuheu was building a house, and he naturally replied that nothing 
ald be done until the house was finished. Probably the chief had 
mn abrupt in his manner, and had thereby affronted these men 
ose rank was certainly equal to his own, but whatsoever the cause, 
Kotuku ignored Te Heuheu and went his own way, with the result 
ut very few of his men ever returned to Taupo, and all the chiefs 
re slain. Te Kotuku performed prodigies of valour, but none the 
s his bones whiten the Patoka Hill.* 

“Te Kuri unu toto.” The dog that draws blood, is a proverb 
it has been applied to a very famous chief of the Tuhoe people. 
is man, Te Purewa, died so lately as the year 1880, and among 
er brave actions recorded in his favour, it is said that while on his 
y through the forest to Ruatahuna, accompanied by one slave only, 
came suddenly face to face with a war party of Ngati-Pahauwera. 


* The spot where he fell was tapu to all the people of the district even up 
vithin 20 years ago, and may be so still to some of them,—Ep. 


al 
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He was instantly recognised by Te Horua, the chief of the party, y 
shouted “Te ika o te kupenga” (the prize fish). Te Purewa toa thou 
he was, had at first tried to hide himself by springing behind a gis 
tucara; he was, however, seen before he reached its shelter. 
Horua rushed forward to attack him, but Te Purewa, armed only w: 
his mere, “Te Kapua,” slew him before his people could come to] 
assistance, and then raising his voice to its utmost pitch shout 
“ Kokiri! kokiri!” (charge! charge!) His slave joined in this war ep 
and the forest echoes taking up the cry, caused the warriors to belie 
they had met a numerous section of Tuhoe. ‘This belief, together wy 
the fall of their chief, made them hesitate and fall back, and so seal 
their fate, for Te Purewa who was a man of great physical power aa 
activity, charged them at once, and followed the flying warriors ev\ 
to the borders of their own country. It issaid that but few of them reach! 
their homes. This, however, may be taken for what it is worth, bt 
the fact remains that Te Purewa, by virtue of his skill, courage, am 
activity had defeated fifty men with severe loss. 


No account purporting to describe the great fighting men of t) 
Maori people would be complete if Tu-whaka-iri-ora, of the Ngai 
Porou be left unmentioned. This man rose to power and eminen 
among his fellows by his own unaided efforts, depending nothing 
his birth, and having no tribe at his back. He nevertheless succeed 
in all his undertakings, and for some years before his death was tl 
acknowledged chief of all the numerous families of Ngati-Poro 
and his mana extended from Opotiki in the Bay of Plenty, to Pover 
Bay in the south, and to this day the chiefs of Ngati-Porou are in eve: 
instance descended from his eldest son. 


The father and grandfather of Tu-whakairi-ora were not gre 
chiefs, they were moreover, fugitives from Whangara, whence, f 
some small offence, they had been driven to take shelter at Opotil 
The mother of our hero (Te Ata-a-kura), was a woman of very gre 
force of character, and one who had many injuries to avenge, for h 
father, Porou-mata, had been murdered by the Ngati-Ruanuku, and t 
people driven from their homes and scattered among the kindred trib 
of Turanganui. To avenge these wrongs, Te Ata-a-kura solemn 
devoted her unborn son, using the most powerful invocations knoy 
to the tohungas of her tribe, and to this fact the Maoris ascribe t 
ability both political and warlike, that was subsequently shown by the 
great ancestor. Whatsoever the cause may have been, very certain 
is, that this man did accomplish the apparently hopeless task set hi 
by his mother ; and to his credit it may be said that he did not follc 
in the footsteps of so many warriors and degenerate into a me 
bloodthirsty savage ; nor did he for the most part reduce those who 
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y had to chastise into a condition of slavery; but none the less by 
8S own nobility of mind, and force of character, he rose from the 
sition of a tribeless and landless man to be the leading chief 
his tribe. 

Every tale that is told of this chief shows how superior he was to 
| the men of his generation. That he did kill men when the occasion 
ose is quite true, but the killing of men was not the purpose of his 
e, as it was with so many great warriors. 

At this stage of his life Tu-whakairi-ora had neither land nor tribe, 
yhad therefore, no easy task before him when he resolved to attack 
© Ngati-Ruanuku. But nothing is impossible to a really great man, 
id as our hero was the fortunate possessor of an imposing presence, 
eat courage, and skill with his weapons, he did not find it difficult to 
sratiate himself with the neighbouring tribes, and impress them with 
s strong individuality, with the result that many of the bolder 
irits of the Ngati-Ranginui of Tauranga and Negati-Uekahikatea of 
s0tiki attached themselves to him and promised whatever support he 
ight require. 

The first step of Tu-whakairi-ora on the road to fame led him to 
hare-kahika, or Hick’s Bay, where he visited Te Aotaki a chief of 
e Negai-Tuere, and had the good fortune to be accepted as the 
isband of his daughter, Rua-taupare. The Ngai-Tuere had obtained 
eir footing in Hick’s Bay only a few years previously, when they had 
ned with Uetaha, and assisted him to take the lands of his maternal 
cestor Rua-Waipu from the intruding Nga-Oho. The marriage with 
1a-Taupere laid the foundation of her husband’s power, for he forth- 
th established himself in the O-kauwharetoa pa on the banks of the 
vatere Creek on land given to his wife as a marriage present. 
yout this period also, his brother Hukarere married a daughter of 
aha, which still further increased the family power and gave them 
the land between the Awatere and Karaka-tuwhero streams. Here 
e brothers lived for many years, consolidating their power and 
eping steadily in view the vengeance to be taken. It was probably 
th this purpose that Tu reconnoitred beyoud the Hast Cape, 
companied only by his two dogs Tamure-haua and Tu-moana-wairau. 
) his return journey these dogs were allowed to roam about in 
vance of their master, and so turned off the beach in the direction of 
ingi-ahua pa. When Tu missed his companions he called to them 
ly one responded, and knowing that the Maori of that day had a 
ry decided taste for dogs meat, he went to the village below the pa, 
ere he met two men and a woman, and asked them if they had seen 
3dog. They replied that they had not, bat as he turned away he 
ard a sneering remark from one of the men that convinced him that 
ey had killed the animal. Tu was prompt to act, and in an instant 
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he had drawn his mere paraoa and the two men, Whata and Wahien 
lay dead while the woman fled shrieking to the pa for aid. Ha 
executed this very natural act of vengeance, the chief cali 
resumed his journey, undisturbed by the knowledge that all 
warriors of the pa were now in full pursuit and thirsting for his ble 
When Matapokia, the swiftest of his foes had nearly overtaken h 
Tu turned suddenly, warded off the thrust made at him, and slew 
enemy. The same fate overtook Pito, and then Tu-whakairi- 
knowing that one man cannot fight a war party without some adva 
age of position, made for a rocky islet known as Te Hekawa, whi 
may still be seen just below high water mark. This rock has but « 
narrow path by which it may be climbed, and on the summit our cli 
took his stand, surrounded by his foes and scarce fifty feet abt 
them; but in such a position that the aforesaid foes were by no mex 
anxious to come to close quarters. 

Here Tu defended himself for some time, aided by the chivalre 
behaviour of one of his foes Putekiteki, who was so pleased with 
address shown by our chief that he threw him a spear, and called! 
him to catch it. While these things were passing, his broth 
Hukarere, who was fishing at a short distance, recognised that 
brother was in difficulties, and brought his canoe as near to the rock 
possible, and Tu, seizing his opportunity, leaped into the sea and y 
rescued. 

No bad feeling resulted from this little episode, indeed, the ve 
men who had tried to kill Tu-whakairi-ora were subsequently his b 
friends, for they formed part of the army with which he avenged 1 
death of Poroumata, and destroyed the Ngati-Ruanuku. This tribe 
said to have been brought by Tahu from the South Island of N 
Zealand, but wherever they may have come from, I am of opinion 
they were a section of the tribe of the same name who may still 
found living on the island of Mangaia, of the Cook Group, and like 
of the people of the East Coast had migrated from that group. 

It would be wearysome to write a history of all the achieveme 
of Tu-whakairi-ora, it will be sufficient to say that he established — 
family permanently, so that we have in our own time seen their mu 
in the person of Te Kani-a-Takirau, who was not a warrior, but ney 
theless the greatest chief of New Zealand. His grand mother, 
famous Hine-matioro was regarded as absolutely sacred. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


173} New Zealand Origin of the Manihiki Islands. 

It is a very singular thing that the people of Penrhyn (Tongareva) and 
fanihiki Islands, lying north of Rarotonga, insist that their ancestors came from 
lawaiki-tautau (which is the Rarotongan name for New Zealand), though they 
annot now say whether it was Mahuta or his ancestors that came thence, but I fancy 
he latter. Old ‘‘ Bob” who is the present representative of the Mahuta family, had 
long talk with me not long ago, and told me that before the times of Tangiia and 
arika of Rarotonga (circa 1250) people came to these Northern Islands from New 
jealand.—W. E. Guparon. 


(We may add to the above, that the Manihiki people have preserved certainly 
1e, if not more, of old Moriori traditions, not recorded by the Maori, or 
pparently by the Rarotongans. It is quite possible, though evidence is wanting, 
hat these stories may have been taken to those parts by Awa-morehurehu of the 
'angata-whenua people of New Zealand, who went to those parts about the time of 
‘angiia mentioned above.—Ep. 


174] Nuku-mai-tore, the Manihiki Version. 


I was talking with a chief of Manihiki Island, not long ago, and he told me the 
allowing : ‘‘ In early days of their history, the ‘ Ara-a-toka’ canoe, under the direction 
f the chiefs Tu-ao, Toka, Toko, and Tikitiki-a-rangi sailed away on a voyage of 
iscovery, and among other places visited was Nuku-mau-tere, on which island they 
9und only women living. One of the crew named Wai-kohu went among the 
omen, and in the struggle as to who should keep the man, he was killed. On the 
eturn of the canoe, the crew reported that it would take a thousand nights to 
gach the nearest land. For this reason the Manihiki people stayed at home for 
lany generations, until at last a young ariki led the way and re-discovered Samoa, 
ukapuka, and other islands.” 


(In the above story we may recognise the incidents related in the Maori story 
f the voyage of Whiro and Tura, who visited an island inhabited solely by women, 
ne of whom Tura married. These people were called Nuku-mai-tore, a mere 
ialectal variation of the Manihiki name Nuku-mau-tere.—Ep.) 
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Mrnvtes of a Meeting of the Council held on Monday, 5th December, 1904. 


Present :—Messrs. W. L. Newman, in the chair, W. Kerr, J. H. Parker an 
W. H. Skinner. 


Minutes read and confirmed. 


The President notified that His Excellency Lord Plunket had accepted #1 
position as Patron to the Society. 


The following new members were elected :— 


361 Right Hon. Sir Samuel James Way, Bart., P.C., Chief Justic 
Adelaide, South Australia. Nominated by Dr. Hocken. 


362 J..W. A. Marchant, Surveyor-General, Wellington. Nominated } 
8. P. Smith. 


363 H. J. Matthews, Chief Forester, Wellington. Nominated } 
S. P. Smith. 


364 Wellwood Reeve, Tologa Bay, Gisborne. Nominated by Re 
H. W. Williams. - 


It was resolved that five members should be struck off the roll for non-payme 
of subscriptions. 


The following list of exchanges, &c., was read :— 
1649-50-51 The Geographical Journal. April, May, June, 1904. 
1652-3 Na Mata. May, June, 1904. ; 
1654-5 Science of Man. May, June, 1904. 


1656 Nests and Eggs, Australia and Tasmania. Part IV., Australi 
Museum. 


1657-8 Revue de Ecole d’Anthropologie. April, May, 1904. 

1659 The American Antequarian. Vol. xxv, No. 6. 

1660 Records, Australian Museum. Vol. y, No. 4. 

1161 Archivio per L’Anthropologia, Vol. xxxiii, No. 8. 

1662-3 Journal Royal Colonial Institute. May, June, 1904. 

1664-5 La Géographie. Nov., Dec., 1903. 

1666 Vorliufger Bericht iiber den Palolo wurm. Dr. W. Me 
Woodworth. 

1667 Preliminary Report on the “ Palolo” Worm of Samoa. Dr.’ 
MecM. Woodworth. 

1668 The Alaska Boundary. By Geo. Davidson, San Francisco. 
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1669-70 Journal Anthropological Society. July-Dec., 1903. Jan.-June, 
1904. 

1671-2 Proceedings Canadian Inst. July,1904. Transactions Canadian 
Inst. March, 1904. 

1673 Mededaclingen Omtrent Beloe of Midden-Timor. Bataviaasch 
Genootschap. Deel liv. 

1674 Karo-Bataksche Vertellingen, dc. Bataviaasch Genootschap. 
Deel lvi. 

1675 Catalogus der Munten en Amuletten van China, Japan, Corea, 
en dnnam, éc. Bataviaasch Genootschap. 

1676 Dagh-Register, Casteel Batavia, year 1677. Batayiaasch 
Genootschap. 

1677 Tijdschrift voor Indische-, Taal-,Land-, en Volkenkunde. 
Bataviaasch Genootschap. Deel xlvii, Af.5 

1678-79-80 Notulen van de Algemeene, éc. Bataviaasch Genootschap. 
Deel xli—Af.4—Deel xlii—Af.1 and 2, 

1881-2 Kongl Vitterhets Historie, &c. Manadsplad 1898 och 1899. 
1901 och 1902. 

1683 Register of the Kamehameha Schools, 1903-4. 

1684 Occasional Papers, Bernice Pauahi. Bishop Museum. Vol. ii, 


No. 2. 

1685-6-7 The Geographical Journal. July, Aug., Oct., 1904. 

1688-9-90 Revue Mensuelle de V’Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris. 
June to Oct., 1904. 

1692-3-4-5 La Géographie. Vol. ix, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

ese bee ge et Memoires, Société D’ Anthropologie de Paris, 1904. 

1699 The American Antiquarian. Vol. xxvi, No.1, 3, 4,5. 1700, 01, 02. 
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INDEX TO 


Aborigines, or earliest Inhabitants of New 

| Zealand, 15; a peace-loving folk, 15 

Ahi taitai, a sacred fire, 87 

Amenities between hostile parties, 2 

Ammunition, Native methods of making, 14 

Ancient Customs in Oceania, Survivals of, 99 

Ancient Maori Earthworks, 247 

Annual Meeting, Minutes of, xiii. 

Annual Report of the Council, xiii. 

Aokapurangi, a chieftainess ; how she saved 
her people, 67 

Ao-kehu, the slayer of the taniwha, 95 

Ara atua, the path of the demon, 230 

Arawhata, the movable bridge over the moat 
surrounding a pa; uwnuhanga arawhata, 
the formal removal of the bridge by a 
departing visitor—an indication of 
trouble in store, 10 

of war, as conducted by the Maori. 

Elsdon Best, 1, 73 

Artificial islets of Horowhenua, 8 

=, a@ well-known Polynesian place-name, 

51 


Asiatic (Semitic) relationship, The, of the 
Oceanic family of languages: Tri- 
literalism and internal vowel change. 
Rev. Dr. D. Macdonald, Efate, New 
Hebrides, 197 

Atiu Island, Phallic emblem from, 210 

Atua, an evil demon; never used in sense of 
beneficent spirit by Maoris, 216 

Auckland bays, Native names of, 63 

Auckland, Foundation of, 62 

Aupouri, Defeat and destruction of the, 250 


Balance Sheet of the Society, 16 

Battles, how named, 16 

Brest, ELspon. Notes on the art of war, as 
conducted by the Maori of New Zealand, 
1, 73; Notes on the custom of rahut, its 
application and manipulation, as also its 
supposed powers, its rites, invocations, 
and superstitions, 83; The whi-Maori or 
native tatooing instruments, 166; Maori 
medical lore: Notes on sickness and 
disease among the Maori people of New 
Zealand and their treatment of the 
sick, 213 


Contents, Table of, iii. 

Custom, The, of rahui, 83 

ou Ancient, in Oceania, 
of, 99 


Survivals 


Danger Island (Pukapuka), Language and 
traditions of, 173 

Death of Hape,4; of Hongi Hika, 23; of 
Ngarara, 33; of MHou-taewa, 70; of 
Karetehe, 81; of Tipoki, 240; of Mama, 
240; of Raparapa, 240; of Te Huare, 240; 
of Te Wharaunga, 241; of Kiharoa, 241; 
of Takapuai, 244; of Hikairo, 248; of Te 
Putu and Ngatokowaru, 251; of Te-ao-o-te- 
rangi, 252; of Te Pona, 253; of Ruarangi 
and Te Thi, 254. 

Death, Maori tradition of its origin, 215 

Dictionary, The new Maori, 130 

Doctors, Ground for Maori distrust of, 223 


Earthworks of the Maoris, Ancient, 247 

Egyptian and Maori tatooing (illustrated), 104 

Emblem, Phallic, from Atiu Island, 210 

Epidemics among natives following arrival 
of Europeans, 223 

Exchanges, List of, xi. 
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Firearms introduced among the Maori, 12 
Fires, sacred, Various kinds of, 87 
Flax-blade, The omen of the, 230 
Forgetful Hape (Hape-ware), Story of, 4 
Fraser, John, LL.D., obituary note, 175 


Genealogies:—Te Paenga—Ngapaki, 74; 
Puruora = Hungamea—Wiremu Kauika, 
93; Tu-nui-a-rangi—Anaru Kume, 155; 
Orotu—Renata Kawepo, 157; Te Rangi- 
tawhanga= Whai-tongarerewa—Te Tare- 
wa, 162; Rakai-rangi—Maira, 165; Tuputa 
—Iraia te Whaito, 165; Pouri—Inia 
Haketa, 165; Tu-te-Miha—Hemi Enoka, 165 

Giant, Kiharoa, a Maori, 256 

Girls’ War, The, 35 

Great Barrier Island, Expedition to (1838), 53 

rakes gas The, as a fish. E. Tregear (note) 
1 

GupcGEoN, Lieut.-Col. W. E., C.M.G. The 
Maori people, 177; Phallic emblem from 
Atiu Island, 210; The toa taua, or warrior, 
238; New Zealand origin of the Manihiki 
Islanders (note), 264: Manihiki version of 
Nuku-mai-tore (note), 265. 


Hakatoro repe: phallic rite practised in 
Easter Island, 211 

Hape-ware (Forgetful Hape), 4 

Eis — Pai-marire word. E. Tregear (note), 
194, 

Hawa, traced to the root FA; 
and compounds, 108 

Hawes, Captain of the brig, 25 

Hawaiki, traditions concerning its abundant 
food-supply, 106 

Helmet, Hongi Hika’s, 67 

HENRY, Miss TEUIRA. Wallis, the discoverer. 
of Tahiti, 122 

Hirihiri, a diagnostic charm, 226 

Hongi Hika, Death of, 23 

Horowhenua, Artificial islets of, 8 

Hou-o-Tu, a ceremony of consecration, 81 

Hou-taewa, Death of, 70 

Hui-putea, Story of the, 67 

Hurcuin, Rev. J.J.K. Traditions and some 
words of the language of Pukapuka 
(‘Danger Island ’’), 173 


its variants 


Thi, Te, a noted toa or warrior of the 
Ngapuhi, 254 

Instruments, Native, for tatooing, 166 

Insult, Maori sensitiveness to, 248 

Internal vowel changes of Oceanic languages, 
197 

Introduction of firearms into New Zealand, 12 

Island Bay, the native name of islet Tapu-te- 
ranga, 8 


Kahukahu, the malignant spirit of a foetus, 
234 


Kai rakau, term implying bravery — its 
supposed origin, 81 

Kakai-makatea Pa, Lower 
Major Tu-nui-o-rangi, 126 

Karioi, Incidents of the siege of, 5 

KAUIKA, WIREMU. Tutae-poroporo, te tani- 
wha i patua e Ao-kehu, i Whanga-nui, 89 

Kava, traced to root KAvV, to chew, 149 

Kihayroa, the giant of Ngatiraukawa, 256 

“King movement’? among the Maoris, a 
failure from the first, 185 

Ko-ngutu, mouthpiece of wooden trumpet, 8 


Wairarapa. 
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MACDONALD, Rev. Dr. D.,,New Hebrides. 
The Asiatic (Semitic) relationship of the 
Oceanic family of languages, 197 

Magic, supposed cause of illness, 217 

Makaro, native name of Ward Island,8 

Manihiki Islanders, New Zealand origin 
(note), 264 , 

Manihiki version of Nuku-mai-tore (note), 264 

Maori and Egyptian tatooing (illustrated), 
104 

Maori and moa remains, Rakaia (note), 193 

Maori art of war, 1, 73 

Maori Dictionary, The new, 130 

Maori people, The. Lieut.-Col. Gudgeon, 
177 

Maori training of youth, 57 

Matamata, Expedition to (1832), 46 ; 

Mate kikokiko, diseases caused by evil 
spirits, 224 

Mauri, a tribal talisman, 219 _ 

Members of Society, List of, vii. 

Minutes of annual meeting, xiii. 


Native names of Auckland bays, 63 

Native tatooing instruments, 166 

New Maori dictionary, The, 130 

New Zealand origin of the Manihiki Islanders 
(note), 265 

Ngarara, Death of, 33 ; 

Ngatikahungunu, Occupation of Wairarapa 
by the, 153 

Ngolo, traditional monster of Pukapuka 
Island, 174 

Notes and queries, 193, 264 

Notes on the art of war as conducted by the 
nes of New Zealand. Elsdon Best, 1, 


Notes on the custom of rahui. Elsdon Best, 
83 


Nuku-mai-tore, the Manihiki version (note), 
265 


Obituary—John Fraser, LL.D., 195 

Occupation of Wairarapa, The, by Ngatika- 
hungunu. §. Perey Smith, 153 

Oceania, Survival of ancient customs in, 99 

Officers of Society, v. 

Omens and warnings (matakite) 77 

Origins, Polynesian, 105, 133 

Otane, Episodes in the history of, 243 


Pacific character of the earlier inhabitants 
of New Zealand, 246 

Panic, Curious instance of, 6 

Papatea, untatooed, 172 

Para, traced to the root PAR; its variations 
and compounds, 114 

Parepare or ripa, a protective charm, 225 

Parricide, Native stories of, 242 

Patriotism among Maoris, purely tribal, 185 

Phallic emblem from Atiu Island. Lieut.- 
Col. Gudgeon, ©.M.G., 210 

Phallic rites of Polynesians, 211 

Th, LY name for the tui. E. Tregear (note), 

Na pe origins. Edward Tregear, 105, 

Poor Knights Islands, native name, Tawhiti- 
nui, 65 

Proceedings of the Society, 131, 196, 266 

Puckey, Rev. Mr., visits Te Reinga, 58 

Pu-kaea, Maori wooden trumpet, 8 

ah (tone (" Danger Island"), Traditions of, 

Pukerangi tawa to Waikato (1832), 44 

Purewa, Te, Exploit of, 262 

Purua or tarua, a repeated tatooing, 173 

Pu-tatara, Maori shell trumpet, 8 


Queries, Notes and, 198, 264 
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Rahui, the custom of, 83 A 

Rakaia Creek, Maori and moa remains at' 
193 

Raparapa, the manner of his death, 240 

Rei, the Atiu name of certain phallic images, 
pal 


0 
Reinga, Te, Rev. Mr. Puckey’s description ob 
(1834 


Ripa, a protective charm, 225 

Rotorua, First mission to (1831), 45 FI 

Rou, instrument used in pulling down paili-i 
sades, 4 F 

RUTLAND, JosHUA. On the survivals of 
ancient customs in Oceania, 99 


Sacred Fires, Varieties of, 87 
Semitic triliterals traceable 
tongues, 198 si 
Sensitiveness to insult, Maori, 247 
Siege of Oputara, 4; of Karioi, 5 
Sling, said to have been sometimes used as az 
weapon by the Maori, 74 
SmitrH, S. Percy. Wars of the northerne 
against the southern tribes of New Zea-; 
land in the nineteenth century (viii) 2.) 
Tutae-poroporo, the taniwha slain by} 
Ao-kehu at Whanganui (translation), 94.) 
The occupation of Wairarapa by thee 
Ngatikahungunu, 153 
SmirH, W. W. Maori and moa remains at' 
Rakaia Creek (note), 193 
Songs, Charms, Proverbs, &c.— 
Ano ko te whare whawhao a Te Aokapu 
rangi, 67 
Ara to Ara, 231 
At the time of the night of Makahi, 140 
Atua kahukahu, haere i moana nui, 234 
Begone by the roots, 233 
Behold there the gentle moon, 72 
Behold thy way, 232 
Boldly stands forth the cape where my 
beloved passed, 21 
By whom, O, Hongi, was the deed 
performed, 24 
Depart by the deep black night, 229 
E oho! Eohurua! E oho te pu! 86 
E te iwi, e ! 17 
Every one should be in his place, 76 
Great mountain, thou art welcome, 41 
Haere ee tamae! Hai kona ra, 69 
Haere i te po uriuri, 229 
Haere i te pu, 233 
Haruru ki tua, 76 
st anaes te whenua e tupu noa mai te kai, 


in Oceanic: 


Hawaiki te whenua e tupu noa mai te 
kumara, 106 - 

He aha te hau e wawara mai ? 62 ‘ 

He aha kai te raro, 13 ' 

He kimihanga, 229 

He_ rokiroki, he penapena, he rakai 
whenua, 85 : 

He toa taua, he toa e waia, 76 : 

He toa taumata rau, 76 7 

Heuea ki runga, heuea ki raro, 234 4 

Hiku ra taku ahi, e roki, 172 

Hurahia ko te tuhi, 233 

Tam one here, 226 

I will away to Hawaiki, 106 

Ika, ra taku ahi, tute, 171 

Ka toi hau ki Hawaiki, 106 

Kahu, demon, begone, by the great ocean, 


Kia tuhua pea, 79 

Kai hiwa ra, 79 

Kikiwa, kikiwa, matao te uhi, 169 

Ko au! ko au! ko Tu! he ariki, 92 

Ko oho te po, 236 

Ko te heke ra o Maru-iwi, toremi ai ki te 
_Reinga, 156 

Ko wai au, E Hongi, ei? 24 

Koia nga haku, 237 

Kotahi au ki konei, 226 
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Songs, Charms, Proverbs, &c.—continued— 
Kotahi koe ki konei, 226 
Kotahi koe ki te makaka i Whakatane, 227 
Kotahi koe ki te whare, 227 
Land with springs of water, flat and moist, 
46 


1 

Like the descent of Maru-iwi, who dis- 
appeared to Hades, 156 

Little by little, broken the ford, 139 

Maunga-nui, nau mai haere, 41 

O ke au o Makalii ka po, 140 

Piki mai ra, 79 

She has sped to Avaiki, 140 

Taitai! Taitai! Taitai! Te kau nunui, te 
kau roroa, 87 

Taku tamaiti i wehea e au ki te rangi, 170 

Tangaroa i putia, Tangaroa i haea, 85 

Tangata e taia mai ra, 170 

Tao ka tu, 76 

Te amorangi ki mua, 76 

Te imu kai te ruhi, 236 

Te tuapapa i raro nei, maianga ake, 92 

Te whare patahi—e hui te rongo, 19 

Tenei te ara, 233 

Tera hoki koia te marama, 72 

The oven is exhausted 237 

The solid foundations below there, rise up, 


97 

This is thy way, 233 

Thou art one there, 226 

Thou art one to the house, 227 

Thou art one to the makaka, 227 

Thus stand I above here, 138 

Thy way: begone behind, outside, 230 

"Tis a searching, 230 

'TisI! ‘tisI! ’Tis Tu, alord! 97 

To ara ; haere i tua, haere i waho, 230 

Torikiriki ai te tangi mai i tawhiti, 158 

Tu ake au ki runga nei, 138 

Tu tonu ko te rae, i haere ai te makau, 21 

Tu-tawake from the god of the heavens, 
232 

Tu-tawake mai te atua i te rangi, 232 

Whakaarahia ki te papa tuatahi, 86 

Whakataha ra koe, 225 

What is the wind that softly blows ? 62 

What strange thing is this borne by the 
north wind ? 13 

Whence this unheard-of power? 140 

Will start up (the powers of) night, 236 

3trongholds of the Maori, in islands, swamps, 
lakes, caves, forests, &e. mo 
Survivals of ancient customs in Oceania. 

Joshua Rutland, 99 


[Table of contents, iii. 

Taha ruahine (female side), the left side of 
man, which is not tapu, 239 

Paharua, 75 

Tahiti, Wallis, the discoverer of, 122 

Takutaku, Recitation of, 230 

Taniwha, The, Tutae-poroporo, slain by 
Ao-kehu, 94 

Tapu, Breach of, supposed cause of illness 
and death, 215 

lapuae, a famous man of the Ngatikahu- 
ngunu, 234 

‘apu-te-ranga, native name of islet in Island 
Bay, 8 

Tarowat, an old Maori weapon, 74 
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Tatooing instruments, native, 166 

Tatooing, Maori and Egyptian (illustrated), 
104; an ancient custom in Asia, 100 

Tawhitinui, Maori name of “‘ Poor Knights”’ 
Islands, 65 

Te Rito, his skill with the spear, 242 

Titore’s expedition to Tauranga (1851-2), 45 ; 
his second expedition (1832-3). 48 

Toa taua, The, or warrior. Lieut.-Col. W. 
E. Gudgeon, 238 

Tohe, part of Maori wooden trumpet (note), 8 

Tohunga, The modern, a despicable im- 
postor, 223 

Toko-a-kuku, Siege of (1836), 58 

Traditions and some words of the language 
of Pukapuka (“‘ Danger Island”’). Rev. J. 
J. K. Hutchin, 173 

Transactions and proceedings, 131, 196, 266 

TREGEAR, EDWARD. Polynesian origins, 105, 
133. The greenstone as a fish (note), 193. 


Waru=summer (note), 194. Poe=twi 
(note), 194 
Triliterals, Semetic, traceable in Oceanic, 


198 

Trumpets, Maori—pu-kaea and pu-tatara, 9 

Twi or “ parson-bird,’’ formerly known also 
as poe or poepoe, 194 

Tukipu, a fully tatooed man, 172 

TU-NUI-O-RANGI, Major. Kakahi-Makatea Pa, 
Lower Wairarapa, 126 

Tutae-poroporo, te taniwha i patua e Ao- 
kehu, i Whanganui. Na Wiremu Kauika, 
89 

Tutae-poroporo, the taniwha slain by Ao- 
kehu at Whanganui. S. Percy Smith 
(translator), 94 

Soe PaO: Ngatiporou chief, History 
of, 262 


Uhi-Maori, or native tatooing instruments. 
Elsdon Best, 166 


Vari, traced to the root vA ; its variants and 
compounds, 133 


Waimana, Conquest of, by the Tuhoe, 6 

Wairarapa, Occupation of, by the Ngatikahu- 
ngunu, 153 

Wallis, the discoverer of Tahiti. Miss Teuira 
Henry, 122 

War, Art of, as conducted by the Maoris, 1, 
73 

War, Maori technical terms in, undefined, 81 

Ward Island, native name Makaro, 8 

Warrior, The, or toataua. Lieut.-Col. W.E. 
Gudgeon, 238 

Wars of the northern against southern tribes 
of New Zealand in the nineteenth 
century (viii.). S. Percy Smith, 20 

Waru=Winter. E. Tregear (note), 194 

Whakamomore, a strange Maori custom, 186 

Whara, bell-shaped opening of Maori wooden 
trumpet, 8 ; 

Whare o aitua (source of misfortune), applied 
to the female quality, 215 

Wherowhero, Te, origin of his name, 65 

Wounds, Native treatment of, 76 


INSETS. 


Egyptian and Maori tatooing, facing 104 
Tatooed Maori head, facing 105 

Native tatooing instruments, facing 166 
Phallic emblem from Atiu, facing 210 
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